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The trusted servant in the home. It serves in many capacities 
and in every room. So faithful and enlightened in its method that 


Sapolio Service 


has become the standard —indispensable, cleanest housekeeping. 
An economical cleaner for brass, woodwork, marble, dishes, etc. 


CLEANS, SCOURS, POLISHES— WORKS WITHOUT WASTE. 
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This intensely human picture — 
stands for all that is best in music 


It is the famous Victor trademark and it brings to you, no matter 
where you are, the very best music of every kind, sung and played 
in the very best way, by the very best artists. 

“His Master’s Voice” has helped to make grand opera popular. 
It has created in the hearts of the people a greater love for music. It 
has not only entertained them, but educated them to a proper appreci- 
ation of the world’s best music. 

And if you will only do yourself the justice to hear the Victor, it 
will at once be apparent to you just why it has accomplished such great 
things in the realm of music, ~ 

Don’t put it off! Go today to the nearest Victor dealer and he 
will gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 

And be sure to hear the Victor- Victrola 


Victors, $10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100. Victor-Victrolas, $75, $100, $150, 
$200, $250. Victor Records, single- and double-faced, 60 cents and up. Easy terms can be 
arranged with your dealer, if desired. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AINSLEE’S FOR DECEMBER 


*“*THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’’ 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S 


latest novel, ““VIVIETTE,”’ will be concluded in the December 
number. The scene in this installment is one of the most intensely 
dramatic that has ever been introduced in fiction. Read it. 


ANTHONY PARTRIDGE’S 


serial, “‘7he Golden Web,’’ is also concluded. It began in the July number and 


has had a wonderfully successful run. 
These two stories haye been the big events of the year which is brought to 


a close with them. 
But these two stories are not all that the December number will contain 


of entertainment. 














A delightful story of the French Latin H. B. Marriott-Watson will have a 
Quarter is ‘Zhe Ball at the Bullier,’’ most attractive Christmas story, ** 7he 
by W. E. Schutt. House Party at Shirlands.’’ 

A story full of atmosphere and re- Herman Whitaker will have 


markable characterization, a Christmas another of his absorbing and original 
story, by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, is _ tales of Mexico, entitled ‘‘7he Birth.”’ 


6 op ae , j L 99 
ae ene af Se Se “The Mistletoe Girl,’ a Christmas 
A remarkably strong and fresh story as you will infer from the title, 
theatrical story is ‘“‘7he Walking will be one of the best among the short 
Gentleman,’’ by Carrington A. Phelps. stories. It is by Kate Whiting Patch. 


J. W. Marshall has endeared him- Owen Oliver will have a Christmas 
self to all of AINSLEE’s readers. “(4 | story, ‘Five Dollar Friends.’’ Every one 
Left-Handed Birthday’’ is his contribu- knows Mr. Oliver’s great gift for story 
tion. telling. 





H. Addington Bruce continues his remarkable articles on psychical 
phenomena and the practical application of the wonderful discoveries that have 
been made. ‘These articles are of special interest to you. 








15 cents per copy $1.80 per year 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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‘*| can make YOU a 
confident, convincing 


Public Speaker !’’ 










at 
DINNERS 
and all 
SOCIAL 
GATHERINGS 


in 
POLITICS 


in 
BUSINESS 
ANYWHERE 







When the toastmaster arises, looks over the expanse of 
tables, and says, ‘*We have with us to-night '—how 
would you feel if he means you ? 

Grenville Kleiser’s Personal Mail Course in Public 
Speaking takes only fifteen minutes of your time daily in 
your home or office. It makes men easy, forceful speakers 
on all occasions—it develops mental power and person- 
ality, and increases your earning capacity. The cost is 
very reasonable, 

“T consider your Course as worth its weight in gold. 
I have spent some time and money with vocal teachers, 
but I regard your lessons as the most | ela, the most 
economical, of any I have ever taken.”—Arthur J. 
Whiddon, Waterville, Wash. (Ang. 31, 1910.) 

Write to-day for full particulars of Course 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 85 NEW YORE 


LEARN PLUMBING 


A trade that will make you independent for life. 
Hours Shorter— Pay Bigger—Demand Greater than 
most any trade. You need no previous experi- 
ence. Our practical methods enable you in afew 
months to hold position as skilled plumber or 
conduct your own business. Catalog sent free. 


St.. Louis Trades School 
at 4 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo, 


COPY THIS SKETCH 

























and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical syste 


individual lessons by mail will develoy 


—_ 
v4 | 
( Fifteen year essful work for newspapers and 


ZY send te Sour sketch of President Taft with én 
4 ib 


w3y BE A NURSE 


If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse and earn 
12 to $30 a week, we offer vou advantages not 

given by any other school; the oldest school; lowest 

cost; home study; five courses from which to choose; 

you start any time; experienced instructors; 

diptoma recognized by best doctors. 
NO MORE STUDENTS ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. 
Beginners, practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You 
are entitled to the best. Write today for booklet telling all about 


nursing, sent free. Chicage School ‘sing, ‘an Buren St, Chicago 


A ACTOR i 








—— or Orator 
Earn $25 _ $200 awe eekly 





if course in 
Any and comprehensive. It yt youin a ry =: time to Oeiity 
= @ good paying position on the mer or speaker's platform. Learn 
the most fi 





oan ut poping profession in 
Llustrated noc on Dramatic Art, f 
SCH 


the world. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF EL 1044 Grand Opera House, Chica 
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“No, thank you, I want what | asked for, 


LEARN TO WRITE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you will study advertising 
by mail with this school you 
can positively increase your 
earning power. Ad writers re- 
ceive from $25 to $100 a week. Send for 
our beautiful prospectus; it tells you how Free 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 4!"?.0"E* 3 4g.» Chicago 




























LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill ofany engraver. Send for our cataloy 
The Engraving School, 10 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Chieago, il, 


oO CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners 
learn thoroughly under our perfect me thod: many sell 
their stories before completing the course. We help those 
who want to sell their stories, 
Gehool of Short-Story Writing, pt. 
















Write for particulars, 
Page Building, Chicago 
BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, 
by mail how to draw for 
magazines and newspapers. 
Send for Catalog. 


Wanted 
Salesmen and Saleswomen 


Hundreds of good positions now open paying from $100 to $500 
amonth. No former experience required to get one of them 
We will teach you to be a high grade Traveling Salesman or 
Saleswoman by mail and assist you to secure a good position 
where you can earn while you are learning. Write today for our 
Free Book “A Knight of the Grip” containing our special offer 
and testimonials from hundreds of men and women we have 
placed in good positions; also list of good positions open. 
Address (nearest office) Dept. 296. 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION, 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Atlanta 


| gaa” WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


‘Our graduates are filling High Salaried Positions. 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


in easy, fascinating wo Srastient, Individual Home Ia- 
Superior eautp xpert Instructors. 


Learn to draw. We wills teac h = 
School of 



























struetion. 
Eleven years’ successful teaching. elal return 
FREE Estar $ of fine instruments and 
supplies to each student, 
Write for particulars Fireproof ~~ 
and Hasdsome Art Book, — 





MEMORY 
the BASIS 





of All 
KNOWLEDGE 
You are no 
greater in 
tellectually _— your memory Send 
today for my free book “How to Remember” 


Develops Will 
everants “wh* ablic Spe th 


*s, Names, Studies 
athens nacems e, ¢ 


In ate ‘ 
DICKSON MEMORY “se HOO. 941 “edie oriam Hulldiag, cu AGO 














— our easy 
8. tee 1 ins d actual work 
take place of books. We ay tn Ay to posi- 
tions. Easy payments. Low living expenses. We 
now exclusively — Ny Mag iy 3 building. Write 
me for full particulars Free, L. L. Cooke, Director. 
Coyne NATIONAL TRADE C100 
SSTilinois Street eageo, Ill. 
**Oldest and Largest Institution ofthe Kind.” 


Common Sense in Chess 
By EMANUEL LASKER 


Invaluable to those desiring to 
become proficient in the game. 
Gives openings and methods of play. Tells how to 
defeat your opponent. 140 pages, fully illustrated. Clot! 

bound book, by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 
J. S. OGILVIE CO., 24 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Geod-bye.” 
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if cannot draw and would like to know how; or 
—Ilf you can draw and wish to draw better; You 
NEED THIS BOOK. It is called 


How to Illustrate 


And the Price for 1 00 

a Hmited period is e 
This 186 page, copiously illustrated book is enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed by over 20,000 users. It is not a collection 
of high flown theories and technical phrases, but ts 
practical, clear, concise and explicit. Charles Hope 
Provost, art contributor to Harper's Weekly, Life and 
other well known publications, is the author. He was 
the originator of correspondence instruction on art, 
Here are a few of the subjects treated: 
Technie—Working with pen, brush, lead pencil, etc., Ben 
Day machine, silver print, wash drawings, what materials 
to use, tools and how to use them, color work—how to mix 
colors, artistic anatomy, lettering of all styles, fashion 
work, caricaturing, business details—how to market your 
work, explanation of various engraving and reproductive 


processes, etc., etc, 
As this is a limited offer—owing to 


LIMITED OFF the small supply of books on hand 


—Order Now—To Day—While Thinking About It-and the 
book, bound in cloth, will be sent to you, postpaid for $1.00 


SPECIAL $5.00 OFFER 


A complete Set of Water Color Studies and their accompany- 
ing instructions will be sent on receipt of $5.00. This set 
formerly sold for $10.00, and is a bargain at the price quoted, 


BROWN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Room 923, 15 West 38th Street, New York 














B. M. BOWER’S 


Chip, of the Flying U 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 

over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 
in it that will hold the reader breathless, Pathos 
and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
The “Little Doctor” makes a vi ry lovable heroine, and 
one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her, The book reviewer’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the bast sellezs we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy lifein America. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 











A New Harold Bell Wright Book 


The Uncrowned King 


Size 434x7 inches. Over100 pages. Ten 
Illustrations in Tint and Color by John Rea 
Neill. Bound in Cloth, Stamped in Gold. 


Price, Net 75 Cents 


The Uncrowned King is different from 
anything previously done by the author, but 
it is distinctively a Harold Bell Wright 
book. It is a beautiful piece of literary 
work, that is unquestionably, the expression 
of inspiration. It appeals to everything 
that is true, noble and wholesome within us, 
and we feel that the author has given us in 
this volume, an insight of the temple of 
truth in our own lives. 


Other Books by Mr. Wright 


Th e Ee GREATEST Pours | 


Calling of — 
Dan Matthews 


By the Author of 


“The Shepherd of the Hills’ 490,000 Sold 
**That Printer of Udell’s’>—185,000 Sold 


Chicago Daily News.—‘‘The story is strong and 
wholesome, sincere and uplifting in ethical purpose, de- 
lightful in character-drawing and general literary crafts- 
manship.” 

Oregon Journal, Portland,—*‘‘It is this almost clair- 
voyant power of reading the human soul that has made 
Mr. Wright's books among the most remarkable works 
of the present age.” 


Illustrations in Color by Keller 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


The Shepherd of the Hills f Bound uniform with 
That Printer of Udell’s above. Each, $1.50 


Sold by All Booksellers 
Or by the Publishers, The Book Supply Company 
CATALOG *5. Sci: 
Big Savings 
FREE Books of all the Publishers 
@ WRITE US FOR IT TODAY 
Our mammoth catalog advertises books of all publish- 
ers. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Bargains on every page, 
Books on all subjects. s ine Sets Fine 
indings for your library. Every book carried in stock. 
Orders filled promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. 
Catalogue sent postage prepaid, free on request. 
uarter million buyers testify to the advantages we offer. 
Saev purchaser a satisfied customer. We want your 


orders. Our prices are convincing. Unequaled service 
for handling Public, Private and School Library orders, 


Publishers and 


The BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Beoneeners 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


220-222 Monroe St., CHICAGO 











ESTABLISHED 1895 
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THE CHOICE OF A GOOD COCOA 


is easily made if one remembers that 
BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST COCOA 


has been declared by analysts and 
dietitians to be 


Absolutely Pure and | 
Unequalled for 
Delicacy of Flavor 

- and Food Value 


The delicious natural flavor and the 
rich red-brown color characteristic => 
of the genuine Baker’s Cocoa are i 
due to the perfect mechanical pro- 
1 cess by which it is made. Cocoas 
made by the use of chemicals or | 
other harmful adulterants are al- ||| 
most invariably darker in color 
than the pure product of high grade beans. 
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REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFFICE 





A handsomely illustrated booklet of | 
Choice Recipes sent free 





FIFTY-TWO HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


WALTER BAKER ©€ CO. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Cover Design 


Behind Their Masques. Complete Novel 


Viviette. Serial . 
The Voyage. Poem 

The Pilot of Hungry Bank. , Short Story 
Indian Summer. Poem 

The Ruin of Wright. Short Story . 


Adventurings in the Psychical. Essay 
IIl.—Clairvoyance and Crystal Gazing. 


Blue Skies. Poem : 

Three Women. Short Story 

Nellie and Marcus Aurelius. Short Story 
A Private Communication. Short Story 


The Thoroughbred Strain. Short Story 
The Golden Web. Serial 

The Smugglers. Short Story 

One, Two, Three. 
A Transcontinental Game. 
Short Story 


Poem 

Short Story 
Paula’s Pink Parasol. 
In Musicland. Essay . 
The Dice of Chance. 


Plays and Players 


Short Story 


For Book Lovers 
Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 


Monthly Publieation issued by AINLSEE MaGaztne Co., Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York. 
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SEVEN DIFFERENT DISHES from 
the THANKSGIVING TURKEY 











FTER the first joyous dinner from the big brown 
turkey, hot from the oven, there come 
succeeding days when turkey is apt to be- 


come a drug. 


Try some of the following dishes and see if they 


don’t make turkey the most 
popular of meats. 

Get a jar of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef when you buy your 
Thanksgiving dinner supplies. 
Few American cooks know that 
the secret of appetizing meat 
cooking lies in this little white 

Foreign cooks regard ex- 

beef as a necessity. 

They add it to soup, sauces and 
gravies for the additional rich- 


ness of flavor. Our housewives should learn this pot 


valuable lesson. 


Add ¥ spoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef to the 
water you put in the bottom of the roasting pan for 


basting. ou will be surprised 
how it improves the flavor. 

| For the second meal make a 
sauce with butter, flour and ¥ 
teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract 
of Beet and boiling water. 
Warm several slices of turkey 
and left over dressing. Pour 
your gravy over the whole, and 
you have a second turkey dinner 
as good as the first. 


By MARY JANE McCLURE 


— Fs wide = 


Turkey Croquettes with Rice 


Minced Turkey and Rice in Mould 


Line a good sized mould with cold boiled rice, leav- 
ing a considerable space in the center. Make a sauce 
with butter, flour and Armour’s Extract of Beef, and 
mince the turkey. Moisten with the sauce and fill 
the center of the mould and steam until smoking hot. 


Es lly nice for luncheon. 
he oft ridiculed turkey hash 
will be a welcome dish if it is 
moistened with this same rich 
gravy, Serve with well browned 
potatoes and a crisp salad. 
Turkey Soup, with tomatoes 
and rice, flavored with Armour’s 
Extract of Beef is a delightful 
dish, Then thereare croquettes, 
well browned, with rice or 
French fried potatoes, or turkey 


c ie—made exactly like its brother, chicken po: 
pie, but far better. 

Armour’s Extract of Beef gives the needed zest. 
It is the secret of successful economical cooking—al- 


lowing you to utilize left over 
meats as well as the cheaper 
cuts, yet always set an ap- 
petizing table. 

Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, publish a cook book, 
called ‘‘Popular Recipes,” that 
tells you some new secrets in 
appetizing cookery. Sent free 


by them on request; you should secure a copy and 


A very delicious dish made from cold turkey is a 
mould of minced turkey and rice. 


. 
Aarmours 
EXTRACT c*% BEEF 


The concentrated extract of the best beef — four times as strong as 
any other—four times as economical—the touch that gives sauces, gravies and soups 
an inimitable flavor. Save the metal cap, or the paper certificate under the cap, from 
every jar you buy, and send either to us with ten cents to pay the cost of carriage 
and packing and get a handsome silver tea, bouillon or after-dinner coffee spoon or 
butter spreader free — Wm. Rogers & Sons’ AA, the highest grace of extra plate. 
You can’t buy anything like them, and each will bear any initial you wish. Our usual 
limit is six, but for a time will allow each family to get oné dozen. Remember to 
send ten cents with every certificate or cap. This offer is made only to those living 
in the United States. 


keep it for ready reference. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE Céngiana) 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES, IN REGARD 
TO THE NEW (llth) EDITION OF THE 


IN ALL 


he new (11th) edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (in 28 volumes 
and Index), which has been in preparation for eight years, is in the 
printers’ hands, and advance subscriptions will now be accepted, but 
no remittance need be sent until after delivery. This new work, which 


will be published by the University of Cambridge, will embody certain 


new features as regards its literary contents, its editorial plan, and format, 
which it is the purpose of this announcement in the United States and 
Canada, and of similar ones in Great Britain, Australasia, India and else- 


where, to make public at the same time. 


HE first edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 

was issued in 1768-71, and the last completely 

new edition was the ninth, issued in 25 volumes 
between 1875 and 1889. 

The reputation and authority of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica have for many been household 
in all English-speaking countries. To affirm 
been acknowledged 


years 
words 
that its authority has 
with frank and unqualified acceptance by all intelli 
gent persons is to state no more than the literal truth. 
Its long career as the most comprehensive work of 
reference has given it, during 140 years of continuous 
existence, a pre-eminence which has never been 
approached—and appears to be unapproachable. In 
its own way it stands forth so conspicuously that no 
other book in any language can be compared to it. 
Regarded from the point of view of a vast literary 
monument erected by scholars, each successive gen- 
eration adding to it, strengthening it, perfecting it, 
broadening its foundations and widening its propor- 
tions, it has come to possess a character and a dignity 
all its own. 

The last completely new edition (the ninth) was built 
on lines of greater comprehensiveness than any of its 
predecessors, and its literary contents reached a higher 
level of excellence than had previously been attained. 
It represented the point of view of the ’eighties. Since 
it was completed, the progress of discovery and the 
application of the scientific spirit to every branch of 


always 


activity have resulted in a virtual reconstruction in 
the premises and conclusions upon which a large 
part of the knowledge of that day was based. It is 
not necessary here to recapitulate the fields in which 
this astonishing revolution has been made. The fact 
remains that a work affording an entirely new and 
nal survey of universal knowledge, constructed 
nes of comprehensiveness which marked 

, and maintaining its high reputa- 
it was inevitable. 


orig 
on 
the pr 

necessary 


The editorial cost alone—the sum paid to con- 
tributors, editors and editorial assistants during the 
last eight years—has been £163,000 ($815,000), more 
than twice the literary cost (£60,000) of the ninth 
edition. Nearly all the articles in the last edition 
have been superseded by new ones, and thousands 
of new headings never before entered in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica have been introduced. In those 
cases where a fresh survey, in the opinion of experts, 
could discover no better basis for an exposition of a 
subject than the article in the ninth edition or its 
supplement, it has been carried forward with neces- 
sary alterations. Of the 40,000 articles in the new 
edition, 85 per cent. are entirely new, and 15 per cent. 
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are traceable, with changes slight perhaps in extent 
but often important in quality, to the old work. ‘Thus 
the University of Cambridge feels justified in asserting 
with perfect confidence that the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica (11th Edition) constitutes the best and 
most conscientious treatment of universal knowledge 
the present day can afford. 

The scholars and specialists of the whole world 
have lent enthusiastic co-operation to’ the making 
of the new work; not Cambridge alone, but Oxford, 


London, Edinburgh, Birmingham, Paris, Berlin 
Gottingen, Vienna, Kyoto; and in America, Har 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Chicago 


Pennsylvania, Princeton, Toronto—and many more— 
the universities and centres of research everywhere 
have given their ablest minds to the preparation of a 
new and comprehensive summary of all that is known 
in every department of human knowledge in 1910. 


The quality of utility, an attribute of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, the attainment of which has been 
the inspiring motive of the editors ever since the 
inception of the work in 1768, is inseparable from 
authority. There is but one method of assuring to 
any work of reference this essential authority—the 
employment of the services (1) of men of learning— 
original scholars who formulate great principles or 
develop important discoveries or master some one 
subject to which they have devoted special and long- 
continued investigation. In this class are university 
professors, scientists, philosophers, divines, historians, 
economists—independent thinkers who are themselves 
the source from which all that is known of a subject 
flows as a stream from its fountain-head; (2) of men of 
action—soldiers, sailors, men of affairs, jurists, adminis- 
trators, architects, surgeons, artists, inventors, explor- 
ers, engineers, sportsmen, manufacturers, financiers—the 
men who apply their knowledge to constructive results 
in the every-day pursuit of their profession or voca- 
tion; and (3) of practical experts who are engaged in 
the advancement of industrial undertakings for the 
welfare of mankind. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
being first and last a repository of all knowledge, it 
is just as essential to its completeness and authority 
that it should give practical information about road 
making, bridge-building, and ship-building, as that 
it should contain treatises on astronomy and geology 
it should instruct the reader on oil-engines and the 
boring of oil wells and on the practical side of forestry, 
on the making of glass or paper, and on carpentry, not 
less intelligently than it expounds the Copernican 
theory and the philosophy of Hegel. As a matter of 
fact, what the general reader most often looks for in 
his encyclopedia is just this sort of practical informa- 
tion—information which, it may be, he can turn to 
immediate profit, but cannot obtain from any other 
source. On its purely practical side—the massing 
of exact knowledge covering every kind of activity to 
which the genius of modern industry has been directed 
—the new Encyclopedia Britannica is a veritable 
storehouse of the latest information, the Editors having 
been not less careful in selecting the leading experts 
to write articles of a utilitarian character than in 
choosing writers of articles of a purely theoretical sort. 


In this connection, it will be interesting to note in 
what respects the new (eleventh) edition to be issued 
by the University of Cambridge will be distinguished 
from the last edition, and to indicate where there has 
been an improvement. 

1. For the first time a university will issue an encyclo 
pedia, an adequate and up-to-date exposition of all 
human knowledge, an authoritative and comprehen- 
sive survey of human thought, learning, and achieve- 
ment. Private enterprise has hitherto been respon- 
sible for the issue of the Encyclopaedia Britannica; but 
its position to-day as a potent instrument of popular 
culture, and the intimate association with its literary 
production of the foremost university professors and 
specialist authorities of England, the United States 
and Europe, have given it finally the character of an 
international institution—a heritage of English-speak- 
ing people in every part of the world. The scholarship 
of the university is, in the last analysis, the inspiring 
force that has supplied the impetus—in science, in 
discovery, and in commerce—to which the wonderful 
expansion of our race is due. It is, therefore, pecu- 
liarly fitting that the great library of universal know- 
ledge should be issued now and henceforth by the 
University of Cambridge, an ancient public institu- 
tion whose leadership in the world of science is 
unquestioned. Cambridge, moreover, has been for 
many years associated with the University Exten- 
sion movement, having for its object the diffusion of 
knowledge outside the circle of mere students, and the 
spread of the influence of the university beyond aca- 
demic or local limits. The issue of the new Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (11th Edition) is another step in 
the direction of extending the influence of the Uni- 
versity beyond academic or local limits. 


2. For the first time the Encyclopedia Britannica 
will be issued as a joint undertaking on the part of 
the most competent authorities without regard to 
country. The new edition is, in fact, a work of inter- 
national scholarship. In a large sense, the whole 
civilized world is now one in thought, in intellectual 
sympathy, and in aspiration. There is a closer com- 
munion of scholarly aims and a readier acceptance of 
the achievements of other countries than ever before 
The Editors have, therefore, approached their task in 
no merely insular spirit, but in the spirit which recog 
nizes that scholarship to-day knows no nationality. 
The 40,000 articles in the work have been written by 
some 1,500 contributors, representing the highest 
scholarship and the best practical knowledge of the 
twentieth century, wherever these can be found. In 
pursuance of this policy, not only British, but the 
leading American, French, German, and Italian 
authorities were invited to contribute. Every article 
in the 29 volumes of the new Encyclopedia Britannica 
(11th Edition) has therefore been written by a first- 
hand authority irrespective of whether he happens 
to live in Great Britain, or her Colonies, in the United 
States, Germany, France, Japan, or any other civ- 
ilized country. Two cases in point may here be 
cited: The articles on Mahommedan Institutions and 
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Mahommedan Law (notwithstanding the fact that the 
British Empire has more Mahommedan subjects than 
any other country) come from the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, being the work of Professor D.B, MacDonald, 
admittedly the best authority on these subjects, and the 
chapter on the history of ancient China is the work 
of Professor Hirth of Columbia. 


3. For the first time the contents of the’ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica have been written simultaneously, 
so that the entire work has been under the Editor's 
view continuously, the first volume being no less 
recent in its information than the last. They are 
therefore being printed, and will be delivered to sub- 
scribers at practically the same time, instead of, as in 
the past, volume by volume. 

The old piecemeal method of producing an encyclo- 
pedia prevented the Editor from exercising control 
equally upon all parts of it. Having sent to the 
printers the ‘““A”’ volume, he proceeded to finish the 
“B” volume, and by the time the ““M” volume was 
in the printer’s hands, an interval of several years 
had elapsed, so that the earlier volumes were no 
longer up to date. In the case of the ninth edition, the 
interval between the publication of the first and the 
twenty-fifth volume was 14 years. In the case of 
the new (eleventh) edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, practically the whole of the work has been 
under the Editor’s view before a single volume has 
been sent to press, thus enabling him to give not less 
recent attention to the “A” volume than to the “Z” 
volume, to ensure that the article on Architecture 
should be as up to date as the article on Zoology, and, 
finally, to allot the space under all headings accord- 
ing to their importance, without undue emphasis on 
any one. All of the volumes, therefore, are of an 
even date (1910). The Editors have, further, by the 
method of continuous control, been able to eliminate 
repetitions and inconsistencies, and to prevent over- 
lapping. The information under each heading is 
complete and individual, and does not appear else- 
where even in a different setting. A serious defect of 
the last edition has in this way been obviated. The 


new edition, as a matter of fact, contains more than 
twice as much information as the ninth. 


4. Another important improvement upon the last 
edition is equally noteworthy. The EL£ncyclopedia 
Britannica (11th Edition) combines comprehensive- 
ness with brevity, exhaustive expositions of major 
subjects with greater facility of reference in the case 
of minor ones, which are now dealt with alphabetically 
under separate headings. The ninth edition from the 
point of view of the busy man—the man who demands 
an answer to a given question quickly—erred on the 
side of comprehensiveness, and did not resort to the 
useful expedient of what has been called “short cuts” 
to knowledge—the use of separate headings for sub- 
jects of minor importance. This information, whilst 
it was in the book, was difficult to discover. In the 
new edition a special effort has been made to enable 
the reader to find an answer to any question by direct- 
ing him to the most obvious alphabetical heading. 
Many thousands of new headings never before entered 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica will be found in the 
new work. There were in the ninth edition 16,400 
articles, but in the eleventh edition there are over 
40,000. 


5. The decision to effect a wide departure from 
the principle of comprehensive treatment at the sacri- 
fice of lucidity has enabled the Editors to help the 
reader in another way. Unfamiliar words, especially 
those of a scientific character, or having to do with the 
investigations of specialists, are explained either under 
their own headings after the manner of a dictionary or 
in the body of the text as they occur. So convenient 
an expedient, one so welcome to the truthseeker, did not 
occur to the editors of previous editions, though it was 
estimated, at the time the ninth edition appeared, that 
it contained 10,000 strange words not to be found even 
in the largest English dictionary. The new edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica explains thousands of tech- 
nical terms and new words that the progress of science 
and discovery has introduced within recent years, as 
well as all older words, which have an interesting his- 
tory or a complicated meaning. 
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CHAPTER I. 


OM LANE threw down the 


play he was gloomily reread- 
ing, and crossed the diminu- 
tive drawing room twice in 


great perturbation. Once he 
suddenly wheeled as though to seek out 
his wife. He arrested himself, however, 
not through lack of courage, but as one 
unarmed with sufficient reason for in- 
vading her tiny bedroom. The ques- 
tion which Tom wished to propound 
was still unformed. Again he picked 
up the manuscript, and flipped through 
the pages in an agony of indecision, and 
it was Katie, the Irish cook, who found 
a way for him. 

“Waltz me around again, Willie, 
Around, and around, and around,” 

came floating through the flimsy kitchen 
door, and Lane, grasping an expostu- 
lation as a definite cause for opening a 
conversation which might lead up to 
weightier matters, tiptoed humorously 
down the little hall to Hilda. 

“Dear,” he said, speaking in a stage 
whisper, as though fearful of the di- 
vinity of their pots and pans, “she 
shouldn't roar like that, should she?” 

Hilda, who was tidying up the 
dresser drawers, peered up at him 


through the semidarkness of a court- 
room, and put her hand over her mouth 
as though to repress any boisterous 
laughter. 

“No, of course, she shouldn't. But 
isn’t it better than throwing pots and 
kettles about in an Irish rage?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, you could fire 
her for that. I suppose ‘Waltz Me 
Around Again, Willie,’ wouldn’t be an 
adequate reason—at least not for her.” 

Lane approached the window, and 
lounged against the wall, watching his 
wife’s orderly fingers among the laces. 

“She's too gor ol to let go, 
cially when we shall be in such a rush 
from now on with rehearsals.” 

Hilda had rounded her sentence, yet 
there was a question in the inflection of 
her voice as she finished. Tom noted it, 
but made no reply. 

Hilda’s blonde head bent lower, her 
face half hidden. “You know,” she 
continued, “Katie says she can’t help 
singing because we’re always so happy 
ourselves,” 

Again her voice wavered uncertain- 
ly, and Tom, feeling that some state- 
ment was expected from him, yawned 
with elaborate airiness. 

“Katie must think 
bird,” he said. 


espe- 


she’s a canary 
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Hilda’s delicate features were now 
quite obscured by lingerie. “But we are 
happy—aren’t you, Tom?” 

Her husband laughed, and, leaning 
over, kissed the nape of her smooth 
neck. Hilda, instantly responding, 
turned to twist herself into his arms. 
“Tom, say you’ve been happy.” 

“Happy!” Lane drew a long breath. 
“I’ve been so happy in these four mar- 
ried years of ours, I’ve wondered who's 
Leen getting my share of misery. 
There’s a law of proportion, you know 
—somebody’s got to get it.” 

“Oh, don’t,” said his wife. “Our 
business manager talked just so the 
night before we were married, only it 
was the other way round with him. 
Four years! It doesn’t seem that long, 
does it, dear?” 

Tom sat down on the bed, and his 
wife nestled beside him, her hand in 
his. They were lovers still, but she 
had secretly admitted some time ago 
that this fashion was more comfortable 
than perching on his knee. 

“In a way, no,” he admitted. “Of 
course, joyful days pass more quickly 
than sorrowful ones, and we've had al- 
most no griefs Hilda caught her 
breath, covering it with a cough. But 
her husband tightened the grip on her 
hand understandingly. ‘Yes, you have 
had a grief, I know—that first year 
when you played the bad part that we 
might be together.” 

The wife shook her head with more 
vehemence than the subject seemed to 
justify. 

“That 





was nothing, Tom. A few 
tears at the time—it is over. You 
would have done the same for me?” 
Again the interrogatory note. 

She looked at her husband. The in- 
dentation between his brows had deep- 
ened, His face was very grave, and, as 
a resultant, with his type, singularly 

He did not reply to her asser- 
He lifted her hand to his lips, 


sweet. 
tion, 


and began nipping at the fingers as he 
continued : 

“But in another way the 
have been long in that they 
full—we have accomplished 

“Yes, we have. 


four years 
have been 
so much,” 
We're a great deal 


better off,” asserted Hilda. “We've a 
bank account, and this flat, and our 
little piece of ground out on Long Is- 
land,” 

“Oh, yes,” smiled Tom, ‘and a ca- 
nary bird in the kitchen which sings 
when we do. But we’ve more than that. 
We're on a more solid theatrical stand- 
ing than I ever thought of having.” 

“Your father had that before you, 
why shouldn’t you?” 

“My father was respected, but he 
was a road actor. He never made a 
dollar in New York. Now, we've had 
three metropolitan appearances, and 
have been pretty well received.” 

Tom paused as Hilda withdrew her 
hand to clasp it tightly with her other 
one over her crossed knee. 

“Metropolitan appearances 
everything, Tom.” 

“No,” said her husband, “but they are 
a sign of development, of growth.” 

“Of growth,” repeated Hilda. “You 
growing one way and I growing the 
other—is there any strength in that?” 

“You are misinterpreting my mean- 
ing,’ replied Tom. He spoke patiently, 
for Hilda’s heart was sore, and he knew 
it. “If you and I grow, advance in our 
profession, or whatever the task is we 
have set ourselves to do, it can’t but 
be in the right direction—and the same 
direction. Progress can’t be wrong; it 
is when we stand still that we run the 
risk of growing apart, for then we are 


aren’t 


stunting ourselves, and dissatjsfaction 
with each other, with all life, will be- 
gin to creep in and make us miserable.” 

Hilda believed that much of this was 
sophistry, yet she had no arguments to 
combat him. She wanted one thing: 
Tom, That was too simply said, so 
she remained silent. Katie sang blithe- 
ly in the kitchen. A bitter smile passed 
over the wife’s pretty mouth. 

“That girl’s not much of a barometer, 
after all,” she murmured. 

Tom's red-brown eyes looked at her 
pleadingly. “Don’t, darling, don’t.” 

The wife rose impatiently. “Don’t 
what?” she asked. 

Lane hesitated. It was not to be put 
into words; what Hilda was not to do. 

“Don't what?” repeated Hilda. 














Again Tom waived the question. 
They had gone on this way for days, 
each avoiding any actual discussion of 
the subject which was ceaselessly in 
their minds. Hilda waited. 

“Why, don’t think that I'm not trou- 
bled, too,” he lamely said at last. “And, 
oh, Hilda, let me decide this for us 
both.” 

To his horror his wife laughed in his 
face—and the doorbell rang. Both 
turned into the hall silently, the pro- 
cession augmented by Katie, who swung 
her colored apron to the back, dis- 
playing a white one underneath, as she 
received the guest. The newcomer was 
Josephine Farish, the warm friend of 
both the Lanes, and welcomed with 
rapture by all three of them. These ex- 
aggerated declarations of delight, Jo 
returned more conservatively. 

“Of course, I’m glad you're glad,” 
she responded to their greetings, “but 
why these fits? I’m always nervous 
when I’m welcomed like this. As a 
rule, it is to conceal surprise. I hope 
you've not forgotten 1 was asked to 
dine at two-thirty.” 

“We've not forgotten,” exclaimed 
the Lanes. 

They squeezed down the narrow hall 
together, and ushered Jo into the living 
room, waiting eagerly for some expres- 
sion of approval as her glance took in 
their artistic efforts. Her usual excla- 
mation of pleasure sufficed them. Jo 
had seen the flat several times that 
summer, but housekeeping was still a 
novelty with the Lanes. 

“Have a cocktail, Jo?’ asked the 
host. 

“Tom won a shaker at a pool tour- 
nament at the club the other night,” 
said his wife, “and ever since then he 
has been mixing drinks.” 

Jo smiled fraternally at Tom, and he 
at her. He suddenly felt that he had 
an ally; but as they were smiling at 
each other, she was squeezing Hilda's 
hand, and it occurred to the wife that 
the girl might be a Daniel come to judg- 
ment. “I'll bring the subject up,” she 
thought. But this so set her heart to 
beating, that she flew to her room with 
the excuse of changing her gown. 
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Jo and Tom sipped a mild cocktail. 
“Tastes of the shaker,” was the com- 
ment of the guest. 

“Well, I want it to,” retorted the 
host. “It’s brand-new.” 

“Oh, Monsicur Nouveau Riche!’ 
scorned Jo. 

“Yes,” assented Tom. “This is the 
first time in our lives we’ve had any 
money in the bank at the end of the 
summer.” 

“Congratulations,” said Jo. “I'm al- 
ways in debt by the time I get an en- 
gagement; money in the pocket is be- 
yond my wildest dreams. And now 
Hilda writes me you've been offered 
leading parts in a play that goes out 
soon. Have you signed yet?” 

“No,” said Lane, “we haven't quite 
decided.” 

Jo looked up quickly. He had 
reached over to the table, and was turn- 
ing the pages of the manuscript with 
evident distavor. His voice was trou- 
bled. As the girl remained silent, he 
continued : 

“It will never go in New York, al- 
though it will make money on the road, 
I believe. The salaries are excellent— 
for us—but it is not a dignified pro- 
duction ; it is not—oh, what's the use?” 
He threw the script back on the table 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Are your parts good?” asked Jo. 

“Hilda’s is,” replied Tom. 

He spoke so simply that Jo reproved 
herself for the momentary light of un- 
derstanding which came into her eyes. 
“You do not understand at all,” said she 
sharply to herself, forcing the light 
from her eyes. 

Hilda came into the room, and 
backed up to her friend to be fastened. 
Jo was dressed in spotless ducks; she 
was always tailor-made; it fitted her 
kindly abruptness of manner, but Hilda 
wore a princess gown, also of walking 
length, in soft pink mulle. Lane ad- 
mired them both extravagantly, but he 
thought only Hilda lovable. He did 
not kiss her, however—his wife’s laugh 
had frightened him, and the knowledge 
of this had frightened him also. See- 
ing that she was ill at ease, however, he 
threw himself into the breach. 

















“Great little flat, isn’t it, Jo?” 

Jo struggled for an instant at the 
waistline; then, her task completed, 
pushed Hilda away and took a compre- 
hensive survey of the room. 

“Yes, it’s quiet and good,” she an- 
swered. “What a mercy for you that 
you escaped the stein period!” 

Hilda looked at Tom, and they both 
laughed. 

“Thank Hilda for that,” said the 
head of the house. “I sent for my col- 
lege truck when we went to housekeep- 
ing, and brought out all the junk a 
young fellow has around his first 
rooms. She behaved very well about it, 
but was unfortunate with her elbows. 
Every time she moved she swept a to- 
bacco jar to destruction, or knocked 
down a plaster pipe rack; then Katie 
was added to our household, and with 
her natural propensities, the place was 
soon cleared.” 

“I remember your saying once that 
you believed a man sould give in to his 
wife in all the little things of life,” said 
Jo humorously. 

ut her words had a more serious 
effect than she had intended. Hilda, 
who had seated herself at the open bay 
window to look out over the hot roofs 
and the gleaming Hudson in the dis- 
tance, turned upon her quickly. 

“So as to have a perfect claim on all 
the big things?” she asked. 

Tom had picked up the Sunday paper, 
in which he was apparently absorbed, 
although it was upside down, and Jo, 
forced to answer, silently anathematized 
them for whipping some mysterious 
devil over her shoulders. 

“Well, why not leave the big things 
to him?” was her reply. “He’s twice 
your size.” She flattered herself 
neither could take that ultimatum to 
himself, 

Hilda moved her soft body within its 
pink casing restlessly. ‘“That’s flip- 
pant,” she commented, 

“The walls are splendid, aren't they ?” 


said Tom, laying down his _ paper. 


“That is Hilda’s work again.” 
“Oh, no, dear, not my work.” 
“Well, your taste, anyway.” 
“Good,” said Jo inwardly, 


“Now, 
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She 
impartially, at 


perhaps, I may relax a little.” 
looked — inquiringly, 
both. 

“The agent wouldn’t do a bit of pa- 
pering,” explained Hilda, “as it was 
quite fresh. Every room was a differ- 
ent color——” 

“IT thought it fine,” Lane interrupted. 
“Red in the dining room, green in here, 
blue in the bedrooms, and yellow in the 
hall.” 

“Yes, it was awful,” continued his 
wife, “and we felt we couldn't afford 
to do it over, especially as we might not 
be in here long.” 

“Why not in here long?” demanded 
Tom. 

Jo smelled smoke. ‘Go on, Hilda,’ 
said she, convulsively stern. 

Tom Lane’s wife did not heed him. 
“So I had a decorator come in with a 
mixture of this soft brown water color, 
and he covered all the walls for eight 


. dollars.” 


“You can’t scratch a match on these 
walls, though,” said the host mourn- 
fully. “The water color comes off and 
shows the original hue underneath.” 

Hilda turned reproachful eyes upon 
him. ‘You haven't tried it, have you, 
dear ?” 

Tom rose, and, walking over to his 
wife, kissed the heavy braids of her 
hair. He quaked as he did so, but he 
did it. Jo, who hated any demonstra- 
tions of affection before her, beamed 
with delight. 

“Darling, don’t ask me,”’ he answered. 
“It is a bit of my dead past. No,” as 
she started to speak, “if you say another 
word on the subject, I shall find out 
from Jo the hour she was asked to 
dine.” 

All three of them turned to the little 
clock on the old mahogany desk. It 
was thirty-five minutes past the dinner 
hour. Hilda rose with a sigh. 

“Have you five dollars, Tom?” 

“What! Not a bribe?” 

“No, it’s her week’s wages; they’re 
due her, and I find she moves more rap- 
idly after her palm is crossed.  Be- 
sides,” she admitted reluctantly, “it will 
give me an excuse to go into the 
kitchen.” 
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There was a great deal of stifled 
laughter at this, and the two remaining 
in the drawing room listened amusedly 
as they heard Hilda praising the broiled 
chickens, and declaring she couldn't 
wait another instant. 

“And ye'll not have to,” shouted 
Katie in delight. “It’s this very minute 
I’m dishing up.” 

Tom’s eyes gleamed with pride. 
“Isn't she a wonder?” he whispered. 

“\Who, Katie?” 

“No, Mrs. Thomas Lane.” His face 
sobered. “Oh, ye gods, why can’t it 
last—why can’t it last?” he added; but 
not for Josephine. 

Jo heard him, however, and marched 
into the dining rogm with a weight on 
her heart which the broiled chicken 
could not dispel. Of one thing she was 
sure, the difficulty could not long be 
averted. It would undoubtedly come 
up before she could escape, although 
she wondered how the subject could be 
introduced in the midst of an early 
Sunday dinner on a hot day in August. 

Yet it was Jo who introduced the 
subject, after all, and it came about so 
easily that the Lanes wondered why 
they should have avoided plain speak- 
ing for seven days. 

“You won't get coffee like this on the 
road, Tom,” said Jo. 

“We hope that we shan't get the 
road,” responded Tom. 

“I thought that you hadn't faith in 
this new play for New York.” Jo 
spoke without thinking. 

There was another pause; then Hil- 
da answered: “Tom thinks we 
shouldn’t take the engagement.” 

“\Why not?” dared Jo. 

Hilda sipped her coffee; then put 
down her cup. She was outwardly soft 
and gentle, but her eyes were steel. 

‘Because Tom doesn’t like his part,” 
she replied. 

Tom, too, put down his cup, and 
squared his jaw. “So that is the way 
you have construed me.” He spoke 
quietly. 

Jo pushed back her chair. “Shall I 
gor ‘ 

Both arrested her: “No, let’s talk 
it over—we'll talk it over.” 


“Of course,” said Jo good-naturedly. 
“Don’t make a mountain out of a mole- 
hill, but do have a beginning to that 
hill. I’m all mixed up.” 

Tom turned to Hilda. 
first, dear.” 

“You know, Jo, we agreed to stick to 
each other, and play together even 
though there had to be some sacrifices. 
Well, we've done that, and the first 
year, the very first year, we had to wait 
until our money was almost gone before 
we could get anything to do. In that 
play the leading woman was really the 
heavy. I played an ingénue, a weak 
creature with no scenes at all, but there 
was a good part for Tom, so I urged 
him to sign.” 

“Just a moment,” said Tom eagerly. 
“Did you urge me ‘to sign because my 
part was good or because our money 
was almost gone?” As he spoke, the 
animosity crept into his voice, which is 
so difficult to eliminate when a man is 
pursuing his point. Hilda was hurt and 
bewildered. Tom stretched out his 
hands across the table and covered hers, 
tenderness in his eyes,...“‘Never mind. 
dear,” he added. 

“I’m not afraid to answer,” she re- 
plied promptly. “It was for neither 
reason. It was because we would be 
together; but, of course, had I been 
sure something else would have come 
up with a good part for me in it as 
well, I should have urged you to delay.” 

“Go on,” said Tom. 

“Then came two good years. We got 
those New York engagements; the 


“You speak 


parts varied a little; Tom's were 
stronger than mine, perhaps, but mine 
were awfully nice. The magazines 


wanted our pictures, and we were 
called the American Kendals, and 
achieved some foolish notoriety.” 

“Didn’t that mean anything to you 
but notoriety 7” questioned Jo. 

“Right, Jo, right,” ejaculated Lane. 
“It was development, but she doesn't 
see it.” 

“I do see it,” responded Hilda, her 
cheeks aflame. “Meeting pleasant peo- 
ple in New York did us a great deal of 
good. Tom joined the clubs, and we 
found a certain dignity about the act- 
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ing game which we had never met with 
in road companies. I admit that be- 
cause we felt the lack of it when we 
traveled last season through the coun- 
try. But, after all, whether we were in 
or out of New York, we have never 
strayed beyond our fixed idea. There 
were other hopes and ambitions, but 
our one idea was to play together, al- 
ways together.” 

“And who is denying that?” broke in 
Tom savagely. “Not k, surely ?” 

Hilda turned her eyes, brilliant with 
excited tears, upon him. ‘You say not, 
Tom, but you let me sacrifice myself for 
you in that wretched season when I 
played a ‘bit,’ and yet now that some- 
thing is offered us, when we can be to- 
gether for the year, you refuse it be- 
cause—oh, don’t interrupt me, Tom— 
because you must play a part poorer 
than mine. There, Jo, that is the 
crux.” 

For an instant the three gulped down 
cold coffee. The movement was so 
concerted that Jo decided she would 
some day incorporate the business in a 
farce. Yet she was concerned—deeply 
concerned. Lane turned to her. 

“IT am against any engagement that is 
not a step upward and onward. I am 
speaking for Hilda as well as myself, 
understand i 

“You need not speak for me, Tom,” 





cried his wife. “I have no fault to 
find with my part. It is the best I’ve 
ever had in my life.” 

Tom did not look toward her. There 


was a certain hopelessness in his voice 
as he replied: 

“It°is not a question of parts—you 
must get that out of your mind—it is 
something bigger than that.” 

“Well, it cannot be money,” persist- 
ed Hilda; “we never had so much of- 
fered us before. As you know, Jo,” 
turning to their guest, “joint sal- 
aries aren't anything like the sum two 
individuals, not husband and_ wife, 
would receive. Well, this management 


is splendid—they take no account of 
that at all.” 

Jo answered her sharply, intent upon 
seeing fair play if it cost her a friend. 
“Tom is talking, Hilda. 


Bea sport.” 


Lane immediately rose to the defense 
of his wife. “I’m content to have her 
a woman, Jo; but, as a woman, I do 
wish she would trust me, even if she 
can’t as yet see the case as I do. An 
increased salary is a sign of progress, I 
admit. It is advancement, but it is not 
growth in all directions. It is not 
breadth. The Lord knows I'd like this 
engagement for the money we can get 
out of it. Yet, on the face of that, I 
don’t want to sign this contract. I'm 
sure we can both do better if we are 
only game. I’ve got some plans, you 
know, for both of us. I'd like to put 
on plays, I'd like to write them for 
Hilda—but that is a long ways off. 
And I'd like, above all things, to keep in 
touch with the people who are interest- 
ed in this work. When one goes out 
of New York, the water closes over his 
head. Of course I’ve got to act, to keep 
the pot boiling, and if this play had a 
chance of coming into New York for a 
run I shouldn't hesitate——” 

Hilda broke in upon him fiercely: 
“Tom, I must speak. By your admis- 
sion, acting is taking second place in 
your interests. You call going on to 
other things ‘more serious endeavor, 
more si 

“For me,” interpolated Tom. 

“All right. That may or may not be, 
but never mind. Suppose the playing 
of parts was still the ambition of your 
life; would you, then, consent to ap- 
pear in a role poorer than mine in the 
same company ?” 

fom denuded his soul of all senti- 
mentality. “I doubt it,” he replied. 

“Ah!” 

“You must listen.” 

“I’ve heard enough,” 

“You've heard nothing. I give you 
my word of honor I'd be willing to play 
this part, although greatly inferior to 
yours, if we stayed on in New York, 
because you would know, as I played, 
that the acting of the réle was not my 
highest aim. I would feel no poor hu- 
miliation because an audience saw me 
taking second place, for the reason that 
you, my wife, would know I had a 
larger purpose in my scheme of life. 
But, listen, girl; if acting were the limit 




















of my ambition, if I had no other at- 
tainments to give me a position in your 
eyes, I should refuse the part. Yes, 
even though you once sacrificed your- 
self so wonderfully for me.” 

“And why ?” 

“Because you would despise me.” 

Hilda rose to her feet. “Tom, did 
you reason this way before you mar- 
ried me?” 

“No. This understanding is a part 
of my development.” 

“Then, I must admit, in order to de- 
velop also, that what would not weaken 
me would weaken you. How would an 
audience feel about it when they saw 
us, I playing a small part, you a big 
one ?” 

“Hilda, the audience would feel as I 
do. If you had the better role, I would 
be to them a poor hulk, an inadequate 
creature; whereas, were the conditions 
reversed, you would be a charming 
woman working in delightful compan- 
ionship with your husband. The length 
of your réle would not impress them. 
Don't ask me why this is. It is—that’s 
all. One might as well ask why a man 
instinctively infolds a woman in his 
arms, while she instinctively creeps into 
his embrace. But I have told you, since 
I have another purpose in my life, I 
could stand the criticism of the out- 
sider. It is what I am in your eyes, 
dear, that counts, Hilda, believe me.” 

Tom, too, had risen, and, as he fin- 
ished speaking, he moved around the 
table toward his wife, but once more 
she frightened him by the coolness of 
her stare. Her hands became busy with 
the coffee cups, which she collected and 
placed on a small tray. They had for- 
gotten Jo. Tom’s eyes, following Hil- 
da, fell upon their guest. She was 
smoking furiously, simulating an im- 
perturbability which she did not feel. 

“Well, Jo, what do you think?” 
asked the host. He knew it made no 
difference what she thought, both were 
beyond advice. Still, she was there, and 
Hilda would not speak. 

Jo faced the question. 


“T think,” she 


said, “that Hilda is spending a great 
deal of time agonizing over a purely 
suppositional case. 


Tom's stated rea- 
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son for wishing neither of you to sign 
is for the good of both.” 

That appealed to Tom, and he was 
pleased. Doth glanced toward Hilda, 
who had started to the kitchen. She 
paused as she was about to press her 
way through the swinging door, but she 
kept her back to them. 

“It is not a suppositional case, Jo, if 
I doubt Tom's ‘stated’ reason for not 
signing.” 

She passed out. 

Lane dug his fists into his coat pock- 
ets and walked wildly about the room. 

“How horrible! She doesn’t believe 
me! She thinks I’m just a windbag 
blowing about a fineness of purpose 
which [ really haven't at all. It can't 
go on; it can’t go on.” 

Jo smiled as one who had learned her 
philosophy in a hard school. “Oh, 
yes,” she replied, almost dreamily, 
“everything will go on—you, and Hil- 
da, and all the world, and you will 

She didn’t complete her sentence, and 
Tom, following her glance, noticed that 
her eyes were resting on a large en- 
velope carelessly scrawled. It was a 
casual moment, however. 

“That's. from Jacky Horner,” said 
Tom, with a great mustering of cheer- 
fulness, “and speaking of ‘going on,’ 
we're going out with him in a moment 
or two. The note came this morning, 
offering to motor us to Long Island. 
I’m glad to hear Mr. J. Fleming Horner 
is saving his money.” 

Jo laughed shortly. “He can’t even 
save other people’s. This car ts his 
uncle’s, I’m told, and he loans it to him 
on Sundays. The old gentleman is re- 
ligious, so doesn’t drive on the Sabbath, 
but he says that there are so many 
worse things than motoring which 
Jack could do that he rather urges him 
into it.” 

“Jo, you'll go, too?” said Hilda, com- 
ing back to the room. Her voice was 
steady, with a gay little quality in it 
which delighted Tom. 

“Perhaps light came to her in the 
kitchen,” thought the simple soul, but 
Jo knew that she was only “going on.” 

The guest picked up her gloves, and 
announced another engagement. The 
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Lanes looked at her wistfully, but there 
was a firmness about Jo’s statements 
which precluded urgings. 

“I'm sorry; it will be splendid,” con- 
tinued Hilda. ‘My head is so achey.” 
Tom pressed her hand as she passed to 
the window, and she smiled at him 
slightly, if wearily. “When will he be 
here, Tom?” 

“He will be here half an hour ago,” 
replied Tom. ‘“He’s always late. Do 
you remember the night that he played 
his first scene, calling through the door 
while he finished dressing in the en- 
tranee? ‘It’s so nice to sit by you,’ was 
one of the soubrette’s lines, delivered 
while she was entirely alone in the mid- 
dle of the stage. She could see him 
madly buttoning up his vest, and burst- 
ing with joy as he did it. How furious 
she was with him!” 

They all laughed, although it was an 
old story to them. Mr. J. Fleming Hor- 
ner had endured but a week in the com- 
pany which had witnessed Hilda’s wed- 
ding. 

“It was three stage waits and out 
with him,” said Lane. “Yet he’s not a 
bad actor.” 

Jo reflected impartially, head on one 
side. They were standing about the 
room in an uncertain fashion waiting 
for the bell to ring. 

“He’s developing very well,” she said, 
“but it’s not that which makes him at- 
tractive to an audience. He has the 
charm which so many rogues possess. 
Now, it’s different with you, Tom; mat- 
inée girls like you because your mag 
netism comes from your vitality.” 

“Oh, shut up!” laughed Tom. 

“Yes, it does. It’s the quality of sex 
with you; but it is just sheer audacity 
which wins them over to Jacky.” 

The bell forbade any further dis- 
cussion. Each looked a trifle guilty. 

“Our scampish friend come to take 
us for a drive,” said Lane, as he went 
down the hallway. 

Jo seized the opportunity to throw 
her arm around Hilda’s neck. **You’ve 


bucked up splendidly, dear,” she whis- 
pered. 
Hilda shook her head. “Don’t give 





me too much credit. I've decided defi- 
nitely, that’s all.” 

“Good!” replied Jo, jabbing pins 
through her smart toque into her hair 
“Any decision is better than a—ouch, 
darn this side comb; it gets in my way 
—hbetter than a blind alley. Hello, 
Jacky.” 

J. Fleming Horner was still in the 
hall telling Lane that he had got into the 
wrong apartment, and thought for a 
while he wasn’t going to get out again. 
“Very sweet in pale blue,” he was say- 
ing. At Jo’s voice he advanced into the 
living room. 

“Hello, Jo,” he replied; but, catching 
sight of Hilda, he brought his heels to- 
gether with a military click and emitted 
a polite gasp. “Oh, Mrs. Lane!” His 
voice rose up and down with inflections 
of pleased surprise. Hilda offered her 
hand, and he came forward, 

“You needn’t be so amazed to see 
her,” remarked Miss Farish. “This is 
her house.” 

“I’m not,” replied the young man, 
having bent over the hand of his 
hostess the requisite length of time. 
Jacky’s manner was very good. “But 
I'd quite forgotten just how lovely”"— 
Hilda threw up her head—*just how 
lovely pink is,” he completed. 

“It was blue a minute ago,” said 
Lane, entering, hat in hand 

“Was it?” said Jacky Horner. “Good 
heavens, how unlike me!” He smiled 
brilliantly. 

He was a gentleman very much 
pleased with himself, and, when charged 
with it, maintained that his attitude 
gave the cue to others. Hilda thought 
him amusing, and rather good-looking, 
but only rather. He was as tall as 
Lane, but slighter, and seemed smaller 
in every way. He was fair, whereas 
Lane’s hair was dark with a reddish 
color in the one close-cropped wave 
above the forehead. His eyes were 
pleasantly blue, and they could look 
into your face unflinchingly the while 
telling delightful lies—they were “true 
blue” eyes. 

“You don’t mind my veering over to 
pink, do you, Mrs. Lane?” 

Hilda felt a trifle foolish over the 
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haughtiness that had come into her 
eyes at the prospect of a compliment, 
which, after all, she had not received. 

“I don’t mind anything, Mr. Horner,” 
she replied, “if you will only take us 
over to our lot on Long Island.” 

Horner assumed a despondent air. 
“A lot on Long Island!” he echoed. 
“What riches! All I'll ever.get over 
there is a burial lot, and I'll be laid 
away very shortly if.I don’t get a 
‘shop.’” Horner was not English, but 
his accent and expressions were. 

“Suicide?” queried Lane, helping 
Hilda into a loose pongee coat. 

“No, starvation,” said Mr. Horner. 

“Oh,” laughed Hilda, “while we’ve 
a crust ¥ 

“Thanks,” said Jacky, with alacrity. 
“I'll remember that, and while you're 
fattening me up, can’t you manage an 
engagement also?” 

His eyes fell upon the manuscript as 
he spoke, and the eyes of the other 
three, following his glance, also looked 
upon the despised play. 

“Why don’t you look for some- 
thing?” Jo demanded brusquely. She 
wished he had not seen the bone of their 
contention. 

“What is the use,” said Mr. Horner, 
“when some one else will do it for me?” 
“Well, I shan’t,” the girl snapped. 

But Lane approached the table and 
picked up the script. It was a moment 
of greater import than the newcomer 
dreamed. It was Lane’s ultimatum. 

“If you don’t scorn ‘leavings,’ Hor- 
ner,” said he slowly, “here is a fair part 
I've decided not to play. Why don't 
you ask for it?” Lane lifted his eyes 
quietly to Hilda’s. She returned his 
gaze steadily. There was decision in 
both faces, but no animosity. 

“Is the cast good?” asked J. Flem- 
ing Horner. 

Lane shrugged his shoulders as if in 
ignorance, and was about to admit no 
knowledge of the cast, when Hilda’s 
voice, cool and pleasant, broke the me- 
mentary pause: 

“It would not be modest if he said 
it was, Mr. Horner, for, you see, I am 
to be the leading woman.” And that 
was Hilda’s ultimatum. 





There was not a muscle in the faces 
of the two betraying any excess of emo- 
tion. Jacky Horner took the manu- 
script from the loose grasp of his 
friend, and turned the pages idly. 

“That’s good,” he smiled. “I'll see 
about it. Oh, I don’t mind your ‘leav- 
ings,’ Tom.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The doorman at the stage entrance 
was gracious to Hilda when she came 
to rehearsal. He had very little re- 
spect for players, but he had had a 
lonely summer as guardian of the 
empty theatre, and he was eager for 
companionship. “The cat died on me,” 
was his apology to the boss carpenter 
for this fraternal emotion. 

Hilda, who had never been in this 
theatre before, which was one of the 
old and second-class ones of New 
York, walked cautiously down the dark 
passage leading to the stage. “I hope 
I’m not the first,” she thought. 

The leading woman did not count 
upon making a glorious “entrance,” yet 
when the rehearsal began she did not 
wish to be discovered sitting humbly in 
a chair in a far corner of the stage. She 
hoped successfully. Half a dozen men 
and women were seated around a bunch 
light at one side of the stage examining 
their parts, or talking in subdued tones, 
and at another light set up in the centre 
of the proscenium arch, four men, ob- 
viously not actors, were engaged in 
more noisy conversation, 

wo were of the producing firm, the 
third was the stage manager who put 
on the play, and the fourth was the 
author, The firm were smoking cigars. 

As Hilda approached them, hats were 
raised, and the growths temporarily re- 
moved from between the lips of the two 
managers, while an agreeable stir from 
those around the bunch light at the 
side of the stage reached her ears. The 
firm had very little to say, but there 
was satisfaction in their glance. The 
stage manager shook hands with her 
and presented the author, who, hat in 
hand, assured her how pleased he was 
that she was going to head the com- 
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pany.. This was his first play to be 
produced, and, after having paid the 
compliment, he feared he might have 
been too florid to suit the firm, and 
cooled a little in his enthusiasm. The 
two continued to gaze at her admir- 
ingly, however; she had been their 
choice, and they had secured her for 
less money than they had expected to 
pay her, although more than they want- 
ed to; so they respected both them- 
selves and her. 

“Shabby trick in Tom throwing us 
down, Miss Worth,” commented the el- 
der of the two. When he was starting 
in “the business” he had been advance 
man for Tom's father, old Horatio 
Lane. 

“Oh, don’t say that,” pleaded Hilda. 
They were not a very prominent firm; 
still, they were managers and should 
not be annoyed. “Tom is so anxious to 
do something in the playwriting and 
producing line himself that he felt he 
shouldn’t’"—she was about to say—‘go 
out of town for the season,” but re- 
membering that all managers had hopes 
of a New York success, she remolded 
her thoughts. “Shouldn't handle such 
a big part,” she completed. 

Three of the men knew better, but 
the author responded in an eager voice: 
“Yes, it is a good part, a splendid part, 
in fact. I think all the parts are pretty 
good—very good, I might say.” 

He waited eagerly. Hilda nodded. 
“Distinct types,” she murmured. 

“Exactly,” answered the tall, thin 
young man. . He drifted up stage with 
her, talking earnestly. 

The stage manager looked at his 
watch and snapped it shut impatiently. 
“Can't wait any longer for him,” he 
muttered. Then called aloud: ‘First 
act; now mind your cues, ladies and 
gentlemen. We haven't had a reading 
of the play, and it’s too bad, but we've 
just two weeks and four days to pro- 
duce it, and you'll have to get the sense 
as we go along.” 

His voice had a businesslike but not 
disagreeable quality, which the men 
and women found stimulating. ‘Seems 
a nice man—this Morton,” an old lady, 
with a face like a winter apple shriveled 


by the sun rather than the cold, was 
heard to say. “I’ve never rehearsed 
with him.” 

“You can’t tell,” came a crabbed re- 
sponse from under a last summer’s tur- 
ban draped in old veils. “He’s prob- 
ably just waiting his chance.” 

Hilda, who had left the playwright, 
and was moving toward the group of 
players, caught a familiar if unwel- 
come inflection in the tones, but divest- 
ing her voice of all dismay, she ap- 
proached the two. 

“Why, Mrs. Vance,” she cried, “are 
you with us?” 

Mrs. Vance threw up one of the veils 
and eyed Hilda suspiciously, as the 
young woman kissed her faded cheeks. 
“Didn't you know? I feared you were 
trying to cut me.” 

“You goose!” protested Hilda, laugh- 
ing, but her heart was in her boots. “No 
Tom,” she thought, “and this awful 
woman, Oh, it is too hard!” Old 
Mrs. Vance had played in a company 
with the Lanes before their mariage, 
and Hilda knew what was in store for 
her. 

A young man with a microscopic part 
shoved into his pocket was setting the 
scene under the supervision of the au- 
thor, using sawhorses to mark the 
walls, these having been purloined from 
the carpenters at work under a sky- 
light in a far corner of the theatre. The 
furnishing of the scene was represented 
by odd stools and backless chairs. 

The stage manager came to Hilda. 
“You know the company?” he asked. 
The company looked smilingly toward 
Miss Worth. 

“Just Mrs. Vance,” she murmured. 

The master of ceremonies put his 
hand on the shoulder of the apple- 
cheeked old lady. “Then this is Mrs, 
Dooley, Miss Worth.” 

There was a complimentary inflection 
in Hilda’s “Oh!” as she greeted Mrs. 
Dooley. She was a fine old comedi- 
enne. 

The manager turned to a young girl, 
continuing: “And Miss Wells?” 

“No, please, Mr. Morton,” interrupt- 
ed Miss Wells, “I’ve selected another 
name this season.” 
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The 
that last year!” he said bluntly. 

The girl twisted her shoulders con- 
sciously. A smile wriggled itself across 
her face. “I know I did,” she answered, 


man stared. “Why, you did 


“but Wells was a great mistake. None 
of my friends liked it. It was too sim- 
ple for me.” 

“I should call it deep,” an old gentle- 
man was heard to say near by, going 
off into explosions of laughter. 

The former Miss Wells twisted her- 
self around to him. “Now, Mr. Weeks,” 
she admonished. 

The stage manager interrupted them 
with a snort of impatience. “What is 
it now, please? Miss Worth is wait- 
ing.” 

The girl started to speak, but in her 
nervousness her memory deserted her. 


“I’ve forgotten,” she stammered. Old 
Augustus Weeks shouted. “But I'll 
get it when I go back to my room. It’s 


in a book.” 

“It doesn’t make any difference, any- 
way,” said Hilda, offering her hand. “I 
know we'll be friends.” 

With the same warmth did she greet 
Augustus Weeks, and Mr. and Mrs. La 
Crosse. “Mr. La Crosse plays the 
heavy,” explained Morton. He did not 
introduce the gentleman with a micro- 
scopic part who was setting the stage. 
In his official capacity he would prob- 
ably present himself as George Christy. 
He would be stage manager when the 
play was well started, and the business 
of the piece, devised by Morton, noted 
down in the prompt book. At present 
his duty was to wait upon this other 
man, especially engaged to produce the 
drama, thinking the while how much 
better he could do it. 

Hilda herself was very wishful that 
Tom had been offered the staging of the 
play. It lay within his ambitions, and 
it would have given her an opportunity 
of seeing more of him. She stood in 
the semicircle of players waiting for her 
cue with dim eyes, as she thought of 
her parting with Tom that morning. 
She had never cared so much for him. 
Upon their return from the visit to the 
Long Island lot on that hot Sunday 
night of a week ago, she had flung her- 


self into his arms in a burst of sobbing 
passion unfamiliar to them both. And 
he had soothed and caressed her pas- 
sionately. Concessions were not made, 
and they were amazed that they could 
put aside the question which had at last 
been settled—although bitterness still 
rankled in the hearts of both—and go 
on with their loving. 

A few speeches before the time for 
the entrance of the leading man in the 
act, Morton slapped down the script on 
the little table under the centre bunch 
light. 

“There is no use going on, ladies and 
gentlemen,” he said; “it would be but a 
waste of effort. Mr. J. Fleming Hor- 
ner has not yet arrived,” 

His mouth was grim but his eye tri- 
umphant. It gave him a certain joy to 
catch J. Fleming Horner in flagrant 
wrongdoing. He had rehearsed him be- 
fore, and found him an eel for getting 
out of difficulties. 

“Any one taking my name in vain?” 
came a charming voice from out of the 
gloom, as, from the front of the house, 
the tardy arrival felt his way. 

Mr. Morton picked up the manuscript 
again and bent it open. 

“We have been watching for you at 
the stage entrance, Mr. Horner,” he 
said, with emphasis. Actors were not 
permitted to pass through the audi- 
torium., 

Jacky Horner was unabashed. ‘Deal- 
ings with the firm,” he answered, as he 
appeared on the stage. It was not the 
truth, but no one could combat it. He 
lifted his hat to Hilda, and more gen- 
erally to the company. “I apologize 
deeply.”” His eyes met the stage man- 
ager’s. “Have | kept you waiting, Mor- 
ton?” 

“You stopped the entire rehearsal,” 
replied Mr. Morton. “We left off sev- 
eral lines before your entrance.” 

“Oh, then, I didn’t keep you waiting. 
I’ have been here, had you continued, 
in time for my cue.” 

There was no disputing this, either, 
so Mr. Morton raised his voice, and 
made a speech to the company : 

“IT wish you all to know, ladies and 
gentlemen, that the rehearsals from now 
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on will begin at ten o'clock, and that 
each one must be present at the start. 
As I have said, we have two weeks and 
four days to put on this piece, whereas 
we should have a month. I must ask 
your hearty codperation—or prompt 
withdrawal.” 

Horner was politely attentive. He 
had no thought of withdrawing, and he 
always intended to be on time. ‘“Peo- 
ple keep me back so,” he would give in 
plaintive explanation of his continual 
tardiness. He was a favorite with the 
audience only. The managers, those 
stout, men with cigars in their mouths, 
hated his airy attitude toward them, so 
in spite of his charm he was not en- 
tirely independent. As he had been 
hitherto cast for juveniles, and this was 
his first try at leading business, he did 
not intend to let it slip. 

The company had been smiling cov- 
ertly at Jacky’s victory, with the excep- 
tion of Hilda. She was in no mood to 
countenance this butterfly in place of 
her husband. As she was not concerned 
in the scene at the time of the leading 
man’s entrance, she walked to the far 
corner of the stage, where were the 
carpenter’s benches, fighting back the 
rebellious tears. She stood like a 
naughty child with her face to the wall. 

“Oh, I can’t stand it!” she gasped 
aloud. 

She had thought she was alone, as the 
workmen had gone to lunch; but, to 
her dismay, a quiet little voice replied 
from out the dusk: “I understand. I'd 
feel that way about my Richard.” 

Mrs. Richard La Crosse had taken it 
for granted that the leading woman had 
sought her out, since people had a way 
of doing that, and Hilda, rather than 
offend her new acquaintance, did not 
embarrass her by any show of conster- 
nation. She wiped her eyes and blew 
her nose. 

“It’s the first time, you know,” she 
said brokenly, in explanation. 

The other wife looked at her gravely. 
“You are behaving better over it than 
I did, the first time we were separated.” 

“Did you cry harder?” said Hilda, 
blinking through her tears. 

She seated herself on 


the wooden 











skeleton of a rock. It was an unusual 
beginning to a friendship, but the set- 
ting was not conducive to the conven- 
tions, nor was Mrs. La Crosse of the 
ordinary type of mortals to open a con- 
versation by comments on the weather, 
and end it by anathemas on the tea. 

She replied to her interlocutor with a 
shake of her head: “I didn’t cry at all.” 

Hilda could not decide whether to 
laugh or to press her hand in under- 
standing. It occurred to her that there 
might have been some difficulties be- 
tween husband and wife—perhaps all 
must go through it. She remained in- 
active. 

“T was so glad to get good roles to 
play,” continued the pleasant gutturals, 
“that I valsed down to New York and 
left poor Richard in Chicago. I had a 
chance to go into the German stock,” 
she added, in explanation. “Oh, that was 
ten years ago! I spoke English also, 
and I played in both tongues.” 

Mrs. Lane thought she saw a reason 
for her glad departure. “And had you 
played a bad part the year before to 
be with him?” she asked excitedly. 

Again was Mrs. La Crosse surpris- 
ing. “Oh, no; it was the first year of 
our married life. We had not even 
talked of making any effort to play 
together. We knew well the uncer- 
tainty of that, but Richard, from the 
first, hoped some day I would see the 
wisdom of giving up the work. Of 
course I couldn’t see it. I had done 
some good things; I was ambitious to 
do more—but it was bigger than that. | 
loved passionately my art.” 

“And Mr. La Crosse, too?” Hilda in- 
terrupted slyly. 

The other wife replied, as though en- 
tering on a scene—her voice was low, 
but dramatic: “That was it. I did not 
know I loved him until I got away. He 
was to take second place—I had it all 
fixed up, believe me. Then I began to 
suffer. Ach! The conflict between the 
joy of saying lines and my Richard. I 
hadn’t any idea which had the upper 
hand until I found myself one night 
hurrying my speeches and rushing in on 
other people’s that I might catch a train 
and see him for an hour or two. Mrs, 
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Lane”’—she leaned forward—“I tell you 
I left my art wailing after me on the 
station platform. It was like some liv- 
ing thing I had abandoned, but I 
whirled on to Richard, and, when I saw 
him, I knew that he had won.” 

“And did you stay and play just any 
kind of part to be with him.” 

The eyes of her new acquaintance 
shone through the dark. Once more 
she shook her head, The action irritat- 
ed Hilda. “She always does the thing I 
don’t expect her to,” she thought. 

“To strive to live is the highest aim 
of all,” began the little German woman 
rather remarkably. ‘All honor to them, 
then, who put aside ambition and swal- 
low down their pride playing small 
parts, or painting poor pictures which 
sell well, or writing cheap music to get 
bread for themselves and for their fam- 
ilies—not cake, mind you, only bread. 
But for the others—for myself, who 
had a husband who could and would so 
proudly make enough to give me bread, 
and—well, perhaps a very little cake; 
should I then, just for the sake of a few 
sweets of life, a petticoat which rustles, 
a hat with two plumes in tlie place of 
one, should I go back and do small roles 
when, by hard working, with the gift 
Herr Gott had given me, I could handle 
bigger things?” 

Hilda, who was at first confused by 
this rush of words, began to grasp her 
meaning,*but she was eager to make no 
errors in this theory which might apply 
to her. 

“Vou admit,” she harked back, “that 
you love your husband more than you 
love your work.” The wife of Richard 
I_a Crosse bowed her head. ** Yet you did 
not love him quite enough to play bad 
roles to stay with him.” The elder 
woman looked at her simply. There 
was an air of perfect abnegation in her 
face, which brought the blood to the 
girl’s face. “I am petty and mean,” she 
thought, yet she waited for the answer. 

“That would be loving money, not my 
husband,” came the reply, “since I could 
stay with him and play no roles at all. 
Of course, it was hard to give up many 
of the graceful things of life, but | 
made my choice. I could not sacrifice 


my art to Richard, but I could sacrifice 
myself. That lies within the power of 
every one.” 

Hilda’s flush deepened. She was 
angry. Who was this foreigner who 
came to stir her up when things had 
been adjusted? “That lies within the 
power of every one.” Within Tom's 
power, too, didn’t it? And what had 
Tom done for her? Why, nothing, 
nothing! The two continued silent, the 
pause becoming painful, at least, to 
guilty Hilda. 

“Miss Worth!’ came from the 
prompt desk. ‘Miss Worth gone?” 

Hilda rose hurriedly. 

“You had better enter on a line pre- 
vious to the one in your part, Miss 
Worth,” advised Morton. “ *This open 
country murder cannot hide its head’ 
will do. Have you a pencil?” 

When Hilda opened her part that 
night, she found that she had written: 
“That lies within the power of every 
one.” 

She went over to Tom's chiffonier 
and began laying away some of the 
socks which Katie had already ironed. 
There were quantities of them, and they 
were soft and fine. ‘He has lots of 
everything,” she said. “\Wouldn’'t it be 
selfish if I asked him to give them up?” 


This welcome thought zigzagged 
through her brain like a_ lightning 
stroke. Of course, it was Tom who 


should make the proposition. She 
couldn’t force him into supporting her, 
for they were not like the La Crosses— 
they had always planned to work, but 
la Crosse had from the first wished 
that his wife would leave the stage. He 
thought as she had thought: To play 
poor roles would not be fair. Had Tom 
done that? No, Tom contended she 
could do it and still retain her own re- 
spect and that of her audiences. Was 
Tom selfish? Her mind rebelled at 
this for the moment, but she managed 
it adroitly, and, after a little, it admit- 
ted that Tom was selfish—not herself. 

She walked into the living room and 
sat down by the west window, screened 
from the sun by striped awnings. The 
nasturtiums nodded to her from the 


window garden—their tones blending 
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with the soft brown of the walls and 
the wicker furniture. The few pieces 
of old mahogany further enriched the 
color scheme. It was a charming room 
—it was Tom’s room; yes, hers, too; 
but she had made it beautiful for him. 
However, she would give it up, much as 
she loved it if Tom asked that of her, 
but it was not her place to suggest that 
they divide their income. She rocked 
vigorously, working herself into a little 
whirlwind of fretting. She doubted if 
Tom would offer to maintain her. He 
was too selfish. \Vell, anyway, he must 
suggest the thing. Tom must assume 
this ‘burden. 

A little after four the lock clicked, 
and her husband came striding down 
the hall. He entered the room, and 
walked to her without a pause. His 
face was quick, glad. He lifted her out 
of the chair and held her tight. 

“Your loafer has a job,” he said, “and 
almost what he wanted.” 

Hilda was so pleased that all weary 
problems fled from her mind for the 
moment. She returned his embrace. “I 
knew you'd get one,” she replied. Her 
voice was muffled as her mouth was 
pressed into his cheek. “Let me go, 
you bear, and tell me.” 

Lane released her, yet retained her 
hand, and, seating himself in the kind 
of chair commodious for giants, pulled 
her into it with him. 

“Stangwell’s production, ‘The Test 
By Fire,’ it’s called. I play the lead, 
but that doesn’t count. I put on the 
piece just as I’ve longed to.” 

“Good money ?” 

“Pretty good. Three hundred for 
putting on the piece, and a hundred 
twenty-five as salary. I retain the stage 
management when we go on the road, 
but it's a New York production.” 

Hilda’s face grew bright. She was 
getting a hundred dollars. 

“T think that’s splendid!” 

“Well, it’s a step. It’s what I want. 
Now, if I could have you with me-——— 
Oh, Hilda, girl!” 

Tom gathered her up in his arms like 
a baby. She was close against him, 


yet he did not hear the sudden bound- 
ing of her heart. “Why doesn’t he ask 
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me?” pounded the heart. “I’m only 
Waiting.” 

As she remained silent, he continued : 
“There isn’t a good woman’s role in the 
piece. It’s principally a play for men. 
Their parts are strong and fine. Noth- 
ing good enough for you, I fear.” 

Both waited. 

There was a dull beating in the heart 
of Tom as well. He looked down into 
her face. “Why can’t she throw it up?” 
he groaned within himself. “I'd give 
her everything I could.” 

Two weeks ago in the exuberance of 
such a joy as he at present felt he would 
have asked this of her. He would have 
taken the chance. Now he feared an- 
other Gutbreak. As she lay in his arms 
he found her as delicate and crushable 
as when he married her. He had prid- 
ed himself in those days upon her mind 
being as pliant as her body had always 
been. He remembered how satisfac- 
torily he had figured it all out. How 
her way would be her way, for the rea- 
son that it was his primarily. Of late 
she had established herself as a differ- 
ent entity. With a striving for justice, 
he felt that he must not oppose her own 
development. Perhaps he saw things 
wrongly in her case. He must be care- 
ful not to humble her. If this play act- 
ing stood for growth in her mind, he 
must not stunt it by depriving her of 
her life work. Yet above all this argu- 
ment his heart cried its desire: “If she 
would offer!” 

“If he would ask!” beat Hilda’s, in 
response. 

A little gall crept through the artery 
to Hilda’s heart. Crept? Rather did 
she force it there. “Wants me to earn 


my salary!’ decided Hilda’s _ bitter 
heart. 
The silence continued. To Katie, 


who peeped in through the door, then 
tiptoed back, they were a vision of pure 
Joy. 


CHAPTER III. 


The dress rehearsal and the first per- 
formance of Hilda’s play took place at 
Allentown. She had counted confident- 
ly on Tom's being with her, but Stang- 
well had decided to call the first read- 
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ing of “The Test By Fire” on the morn- 
ing of the company’s departure from 
New York. Lane’s wife had thought 
that he, as stage director, might have 
induced the producer to delay a little, 
but she did not speak of it, and Tom, 
who had wished it also but hesitated to 
ask favors, did not refer to the subject, 
thinking it had not occurred to her. 

He crossed the ferry with the com- 
pany to the Pennsylvania station, and, 
like all of their kind, they stood with 
their backs to the Jersey shore and their 
faces turned toward receding New 
York. 

Her breast rose and fell convulsively, 
and Tom placed his hand on her fore- 
arm to steady her. They were standing 
apart from the others of her company. 
l‘our years ago they would have been 
under an amused surveillance ; now they 
were an old married couple, and no one 
cared to watch their emotions. Miss 
Lavilette—the name the former Miss 
Wells had finally decided on—was in- 
clined to think they hadn't any. “It is 
sad when love is dead,” she said to J. 
lleming Horner, who was standing by 
her, not because he wanted to, but be- 
cause she did. 

“Ts love dead?” he asked, in accents 
of polite surprise. “It wasn’t late last 
night, if I remember rightly.” 

She had not the dignity to resent his 
speech. She giggled foolishly: “I 
meant the Lanes—so good-looking, and 
yet so married.” She whirled about on 
her heel, and left him as the only means 
within her power of conveying disap- 
proval, 

The stage carpenters had gone on 
ahead with the scenery. They would 
travel all night with it, and spend the 
day putting up the sets. As twenty-five 
tickets had been bought in order to car- 
ry the scenery car for nothing, the man- 
ager, when the company was gathered 
at the gate, offered an extra one to 
Tom. 

“Come on,” said Augustus Weeks, 
an old friend of Tom Lane’s father. 

“I wish I could,” said Tom; “but I’m 
to begin rehearsals myself at ten.” 

“Oh, come on, anyway,” urged the 
old actor. 


He knew that it was impossible, and 
so did Hilda, but it embarrassed her to 
have Tom so insistently refuse before 
the rest of them. She was angry with 
Mr. Weeks, also. ‘“Harebrained to 
their last breath,” she thought, includ- 
ing her entire profession. 

Tom, however, was allowed to go 
through the gates. There was no par- 
lor car, so he found his wife a seat 
where she liked best to sit—where they 
both liked best to sit; not so near the 
door as to feel the draft when it was 
swung open, nor so far that she could 
not enjoy the rush of fresh air as each 
station was announced. 

Mrs. Dooley had other theories. “I 
sit by the door,” she called back to them, 
“and as they all tear past to get seats 
in the centre I generally enjoy mine 
alone.” 

Mrs. Vance, from the middle of the 
car, replied with majesty: “I enjoy 
my seat alone, anyway. The railroad 
train is the home of the professional— 
we must be comfortable. I would as 
soon share my bed.” 

“Oh, la, la!” murmured Jacky Hor- 
ner. 

Mrs. Vance did not hear him, and 
Augustus Weeks, not having uttered the 
flippancy himself, gazed at the young 
man severely, Miss Lavilette was eager 
to be polite. “How do you keep them 
out?” she asked of the old lady. 

“T tell them my husband’s in the 
smoker, and keep my bag up on the 
seat. It’s the truth; he always stayed 
in there when he was living.” The rea- 
son for this was so obvious that sub- 
dued snorts arose from various parts of 
the car. 

Hilda smiled wanly. “Do you want 
your bag up on the seat, dear?” queried 
Tom. She shook her head—she could 
not trust herself to speak—it made no 
difference now, this had always been 
his place. He leaned over her and 
raised the window slightly, inserting his 
newspaper to keep it up. Hilda pressed 
her cheek against his arm as he did so. 
Their agonized eyes looked into each 
other’s faces. He stooped quickly and 
kissed her on the lips. 

“I’m going now,” he said briefly. 
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With a sob she sank back in her cor- 
ner; she did not look out as he passed 
her window, nor did he look in, but he 
lifted his hat somberly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard La Crosse sat 
at the back—according to their theories 
—and old Augustus Weeks, who occu- 
pied the place directly in front of them, 
and had been contemplating the Lanes’ 
farewell from over the top of his eye- 
glasses, turned to this wedded pair. 

“They take it coolly,” he commented. 
He recalled his and his wife’s noisy and 
frantic partings—until she had divorced 
him. 

“Their hearts are sore,” replied Mrs. 
La Crosse. 

“Sure thing,” abetted Richard La 
Crosse. He seized the wrist of his wife 
and flopped her little hand about. She 
let him do this—she had grown to enjoy 
his rough methods of love-making. Ie 
was a fine-looking Irish-American by 
the name of O'Hara, and had taken his 
stage name, like the painters of old, 
from the town which was his _ birth- 
place. 

Arrived in Allentown, Hilda found 
a telegram addressed to “The Hotel 
with Elevator from Street.” Her first 
genuine laugh of the day rang out hap- 
pily as she tore open the message. It 
was a cheery one: 

Got in bushels of new breakfast food. 


Nasturtiums send love, but miss you as does 
Tom. 


She 





That warmed her like old wine. 
sent him a wire in return. 

That night at rehearsal, for the first 
time since her marriage, she found her 
interest divided. Her mind was on her 
work, and yet, continually, like a sentry 
on duty, rose before her the conscious- 
ness of Tom. Tom isolated, foreign, 
not of the play, as he had always been, 
yet standing straight—a potent figure in 
her mind—on picket duty. She hugged 
the thought, even though it marred the 
silent going over of her scenes as she 
dressed. By a sudden impulse, before 


she left her room, she opened the safe 
in her wardrobe trunk, and slipped the 
golden circlet which Tom had given her, 
four years ago, as a wedding present, 
far up her arm, under the sleeve of her 
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rough frock. It pressed into her soft 
flesh, as had often pressed the soothing 
clasp of his warm fingers. 

“He shall be with me always—this is 
my token,” thought Hilda. ‘What did 
Jo say before our marriage? Tom 
will be an unseen force to shield me 
from all harm.” 

After the premiére in Allentown, 
which, contrary to the expectations of 
the author, began at eight and ended at 
eleven, the ingénue, Miss Lavilette, re- 
ceived her “two weeks’ notice.” 

The author, to his dying day, will 
claim that the New York men who 
came on to sit in judgment refused 
their theatre because Miss Lavilette 
stumbled in her lines. But bad acting 
cannot kill a good play, nor good acting 
—for that matter—make a bad one 
good; and the New York men, while 
convinced that the piece was excellent 
for their Western and Southern cir- 
cuits, thought it a trifle too lurid for 
Broadway, and went back without the 
consciousness of Miss Lavilette’s pres- 
ence. 

The producers were sufficiently en- 
couraged by Allentown approbation for 
a run in Chicago before starting on 
tour, and Hilda, finding all arguments 
vain, wired for Jo concerning the open 
role—and complacently awaited an an- 
swer. The answer was that Jo had 
about decided to accept a part in Stang- 
well’s play which Tom had offered her, 
and—in confidence—would “The Mark 
of the Beast” reach New York? 

Hilda had her moment of temptation, 
but admitted over the wires that she 
doubted it, and, as a result, when the 
producing managers returned to New 
York, and made Jo an offer, unaware of 
the passing of telegrams, Jo had the 
exquisite felicity of telling them that 
she had already signed. 

Hilda’s sense of justice—as clear as 
it could be save when she wanted Tom 
—could not but support Jo in her 
choice. She was sure that the role 
could not be a great one, as Tom had 
said there would be nothing good 
enough for her. She knew that Jo had 
not yet reached a well-defined position, 
and that almost any part—whether 


























good or bad—would be welcome in New 
York. She was honestly glad for her 
friend, and, during their rehearsals, 
wrote constantly to them, keeping her 
disappointments to herself and encour- 
aging them by an assumption of opti- 
mism, 

Then came the newspaper notices 
sent by both, duplicates, laying unneces- 
sary stress on the fact that not only had 
Tom done well as stage director and 
leading man, but that Jo had succeeded 
beyond all expectations—certainly of 
Hilda’s—in a role “full of opportu- 
nity.” 

And Tom had assured her that there 
were no good parts for women! Had 
Tom wanted her? Had he feared to 
have her run neck and neck with him? 
Was he content to let her play out in 
the wilds so long as she earned a salary ? 

The next day, on the train going 
South, the stage manager brought her 
a letter from Tom, which he had found 
at the theatre that morning. 


My Own Dear Girt: Katie will send my 
shirts out to the laundry with the collars— 
now, I ask you, as a good housewife, is that 
right? And all the pleated fronts, which so 
long to have you rest your beautiful head 
upon them, are becoming torn. She says 
she can’t do them well enough for me. Help, 
dear, help! 

Also, is there nothing else in the world 
to eat for noon breakfast but bacon and 
eggs? I can think of nothing else, and 
Katie cannot even think of them. Every 
time I hear her flop the mattress over, I 
know in five minutes the bed will be finished, 
and then she will come down the hall, and 
say: “What's for breakfast?” After that 
there will be a pause, I will repeat, “What's 
for breakfast?” vaguely The silence will 
become horrible—and finally, in a sweat of 
terror, I will cry out: "“O-o-o-h ! Bacon 
and eggs, I guess.” Then I have ’em. 

Even as I write this, I am making a little 
note on my tablet as a reminder that I must 
ask Jo to act as mediator the next time she 
dines here, so don’t bother your dear self. 
We get along pretty well with the dinners, 
as Katie has what she fancies. It’s the only 
meal she enjoys, she tells me. I assure her 


that she should eat more breakfast, but a 
“cup o’ tay” suffices. 
Unfortunately for her, I hate to dine 


alone, and unless I can have a man home, 

or induce Jo to come along, I forage at the 

club. Jo is such a comfort—never a griev- 

ance over her work in the theatre, and just 

the person to go to out of the theatre, for 

she lets me talk about you as much as [| 
2 
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please, and doesn’t come back with some 
long-winded yarn concerning her own love 
affairs. That’s the trouble with the men; 
it’s confidence for confidence with them, or 
they can’t be bothered. 
Yes, little child, I’m a selfish brute of a 
man, too, but I’ve talked about you to the 
Norway pine trees, which Jo gave me to 
take the place of the nasturtiums, until they 
are darting their needles at me, and dying 
one by one. Jo says they are ladies, and 
that they resent my lack of gallantry. I 
think that they don’t get enough water. I’m 
so confoundedly busy—working on a plan 
which will be great. But I’m not going to 
give you an inkling of it, and just this I'll 
tell you: I'll stay with the piece until it 
goes West in the hopes of crisscrossing with 
you somewhere—then back to New York— 
and my plan. It will be wonderful to meet 
you, dear. You, and Jo, and I can have 
some days worth while. 
Your plotting husband, Tom. 


Hilda folded up the letter and sighed 
a little. She must hunt up a shop, and 
purchase a book of recipes for break- 
fasts. That was not Jo’s work; Tom 
might have waited. It was very nice in 
Jo, however, to have sent the pine trees. 
Curious that Tom had not written of 
them before! She supposed there were 
lots of changes in the flat of which he 
had forgotten to speak. She would go 
into the greenhouse in the next town— 
if they had such a thing—and find out 
what Norway pines were; then she 
could get a better idea of w hat the flat 
was looking like. She wished she was 
there to take care of the trees—she 
could make plants thrive—it was doubt- 
less too much heat. Tom wrote that 
the flat had been delightfully warm all 
winter. 

This reminded her that the car was 
very cold. She turned up her coat col- 
lar again, and spoke to the brakeman as 
he was passing through, 

“Well, some like it hot, and some like 
it cold,” he replied ; “but I'll turn it on,” 
melting to Hilda’s smile. 

The car wheels beat out the rhythm 
of his speech, and pounded through 
Hilda’s brain: 

Some like it hot, some like it cold— 

Some like it in the pot nine days old! 


She endeavored hastily to shake off 


this notion. There were whole days 
when the wheels would clack out a 
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piece of music which the orchestra had 
played the night before, until the beat 
became maddening. No, her melan- 
choly musings were even preferable ; 
and now Tom had a delightful some- 
thing to plan for the future, It wasn’t 
enough for him to be playing in New 
York, and walking every night through 
Times Square with all the lights shining 
on him; he had something ahead which 
no one knew—except possibly Jo. But 
he won't tell Jo, if he won't tell me, 
she argued in a panic. 

To her horror the car wheels seized 
upon her sentence: 


He won't tell Jo if he won’t tell me, 
He won't tell Jo if he won't tell me! 


they ground out jigtime. 

Hilda involuntarily put her hands to 
her ears, although they could not keep 
out the sound, and thought hurriedly of 
other things, pleasanter things. For, 
after all, since her whole day revolved 
around Tom’s letter, she ought to be 
glad that he always had something of 
real moment to tell her. And think of 
his planning to go West so as to see 
her! “Perhaps he will take me back 
with him.” She indulged herself in this 
before driving it out with the thought 
that if Tom returned to New York to 
enter into some speculative scheme, she 
would certainly have to stay on with 
“The Mark of the Beast” for the sake 
of her salary. 

She brought out her notebook, and 
figured that if Tom’s play finished its 
New York run about February first, his 
company would then be starting West, 
and they might meet as “The Mark of 
the Beast”’—“The Mark” was the com- 
pany’s abbreviation—came up from the 
South. She dreaded the Texas trip, 
vet it would be delightful if they should 
meet in the Carolinas, for instance. But, 
no, Tom’s play, being a New York suc- 
cess, would get the cities. Possibly 
they might have a Sunday near Balti- 
more. It would be cold still, but they 
could be very happy, and with Jo— 
little mental hands rose up and pushed 
Jo away. 

“Excuse me, 
took ?” 


ma’am, is this seat 


Hilda lifted her chin from het palm, 
and removed from the window sill the 
elbow which had been supporting these 
weighty thoughts, to laugh at Horner. 

“Yes,” she replied, placing a hand on 
her traveling bag, which shared the seat 
with her. “My husband’s in the smok- 
er. 

“T know a better pretend than that,” 
said Jacky. ‘Let's pretend that I’m the 
husband.” 

“Oh, no; should we?” 
da uncertainly, 

“Yes,” pursued he; 
just on the train.” 

Hilda, to hide any thought that she 
had applied undue significance to his 
light statement, acquiesced: “All right ; 
but how do we play it?” 

It occurred to her that they were to 
have several hours of this uncomfort- 
able traveling, that the train was now 
insufferably hot, and smelling of stale 
tobacco juice, that her reverie had not 
been entirely pleasant, and that Jacky 
often made her laugh—and forget. 

“I'll have to go back to the door and 
begin over again,” said Jacky. “I must 
try my best to find a seat alone, and 
then you must call me and insist that 
we sit together.” 

“What!” exclaimed Hilda. “With 
Mrs. Vance looking on? I think not! 
Your pretend starts right here.” 

“Oh, very well,” cheerfully 
quished, 

He seized her bag, and forced it un- 
der her feet, himself oecupying all the 
comfortable space. Hilda again pro- 
tested: 

“Husbands don’t do that; 
put it in the rack.” 

“Doggone the thing!” remarked 
Horner husbandly, but obeying her. 

The bantering talk that followed was 
all very pleasant, and otherwise she 
would have been most uncomforta- 
ble. Even as it was, she could bare- 
ly endure the heat, and the sicken- 
ing odor of the stale tobacco juice. She 
complained of it, and Horner made an 
expostulation to the brakeman as he 
hurried through calling a station. ‘Ah, 
go to He did not finish the sen- 
tence. 


answered Hil- 


“but, of course, 


van- 


you must 





“Now,” said Jacky, “shall I get up 
and resent that speech, or shall I play I 
didn’t hear it?” 

“He's rather formidable,” replied 
Hilda. “The best way out of the diffi- 
culty is to open the ventilator over my 
head while he is out of the car.” 

“And you call this the husband 


game,” murmured Horner, stepping 
upon the seat. “The only excuse for 


all this slavishness’—sitting down 
again—‘is that we are on our honey- 
moon.” 

“No,” declared Hilda. 
go any farther with you.” 

“That’s not farther, that’s backer. 
Do let’s—and I shall be jealous of that 
commercial traveler in loud checks, 
who is staring over here.” 

“He is staring at the open ventilator, 
not at us. Besides, one is never jealous 
on a honeymoon.” 

“Oh, I’ve been, several times.” 

“But then you've always been the 
commercial traveler.” 

“True,” admitted Horner gloomily. 
And then, as a new thought, but a pleas- 
ingly pathetic one: “I go through life 
the outsider, Mrs. Lane.” 

“Do you carry a burglar’s kit?” asked 
Hilda, with mock solemnity, “to find a 


” 


“T shall not 


way into our happy homes? 

Horner was pleased only by her flip- 
pancy—not by the import of her words. 
He was too genuine a rogue to enjoy 
the attribution of stealthy doings—such 
things were for the boasters. He liked 
to be thought frank, and honest, and 
kindly—he believed himself to be these 
things—he was always “led” astray, or 
ascribed his weakness of the flesh to 
“fate.” 

“IT doubt if you would know a bur- 
glar’s kit if you found one in your 
home,” he answered. “The real ones 
are so delicate, so unlike the general 
idea of jimmies, and knucks, and the 
usual tools for opening doors. People 
are that way—the very ones to be jeal- 
ous of are the last you would pick out 
as dangerous.” 

Hilda shrugged this off lightly. She 
did not agree with him, Her experi- 


ence with stage villains—she knew no 
other 





had taught her how to treat the 
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black-mustached type, should she meet 
with it. 

“And that reminds me,” continued 
Jacky, taking a letter from his pocket, 
“T had a letter from Jo to-day.” 

“Why should that ‘remind’ you?” 
laughed Hilda. 

Horner paused. “I don’t know, un- 
less it is because she isn’t playing her 
usual role of adventuress this season.” 

“Jo is so dark and vivid, those parts 
generally fall to her. She's the last one 
in the world to play them, judging by 
her own character—which, of course, 
has nothing to do with it.” 

Jacky reflected. ‘“That’s never been 
my contention; I always thought she 
was best fitted for them.” 

“Jo! Why?” cried Hilda in resent- 
ment. 

“Oh, she knows the world so well.” 

“Yes, she does,” mused Hilda; “that 
is, she is wise to the world, but she 
isn’t worldly. How do you happen to 
understand Jo so thoroughly ?” 

“I was with her during her first sea- 
son on the stage—The Ten Strike’ was 
the play. She was eighteen then, so, 
let me see, Jo must be twenty-five now 
—yes—seven years ago.” He eyed 
Hilda reflectively ; he was trying to de- 
cide just what to tell, and what to lock 
up in his breast—for future use. “A 
low sort of a fellow made love to her” — 
Jacky was very much amused with him- 
self now—‘and, well, it ended by my 
asking her to marry me—just to pro- 
tect her. She scoffed at it, of course. 
Good old Jo!” he added gratefully. 

Hilda was touched, and thanked him 
eloquently out of her soft eves for his 
kindness to her friend ; yet she was hurt 
a little. Seven years had passed, and 
Jo had never told her of this—also, she 
wrote him. Jacky was drawing from 
the envelope a newspaper clipping. 

“T never knew that you two corre- 
sponded,” she made comment. 

“Well, we don't,” he admitted. “But 
since I’ve always said she couldn't play 
simple women, she has taken a fierce 
delight in sending me any particularly 
good notice. This is from a monthly.” 

He handed it to Hilda, who read its 
praises with compressed lips, and a 
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heart beating to be just. Like the other 
criticisms, the contention was that the 
part made Jo, not Jo the part. 

“TI still don’t believe she can do it,” 
Horner continued, accepting the clip- 
ping which she handed back with a mur- 
mur of approval. “The part must be 
very good, that’s about the size of it, 
and you ought to be the one playing 
7 

Tom Lane’s wife turned on Jacky de- 
fiantly. She, too, thought she should 
have played the part, but: 

“Not at all,” she asserted. “It prob- 
ably shines out in contrast to worse 
roles in the play. Tom said himself 
that there were no good parts for wom- 
en.” 

“If that is so, it’s so,” said Horner. 

The car wheels caught up his speech, 
and clacked it back to Hilda until she 
moved restlessly. “Are you tired ?” said 
Horner, instantly concerned. ‘Shall I 
go away? Shall we stop playing?” 

Hilda smiled a little forlornly. “Yes, 
I guess I’m tired. I don’t play games 
very well.” Yet she arrested. him an 
instant as he rose to go: “Perhaps Jo 
is so world-wise that she has learned 
to be simple.” 

“By Jove! I never thought of that.” 
He smiled charmingly. “And you, who 
have always been simple, may yet be 
playing crafty ladies.” 

Hilda pondered. “Does it take one 
seven years, I wonder, to be wise?” 

“Well, that depends,’ answered 
Jacky, straightening himself out, ‘“‘sev- 
en y¢ He lifted his 


en years—or a season,” 
hat and left her. 

“I wonder how long it took Jo,” 
thought Hilda; ‘seven years—or a sea- 
son?” 


Hilda had a quick change in the third 
act. If her dressing room was near the 
entrance from Which she made her exit 
she could run to it; if on the other side 
the stage, she often used George Chris- 
ty’s room; and there, aided by the head 
super girl who traveled with the com- 
pany, and was the leading woman’s 
dresser, she shed her garments, and 
assumed others. This night a tiny 
room, unoccupied, and separated from 


a large dressing room by a thin parti- 
tion a few feet high, was apportioned to 
her. The two worked swiftly and si- 
lently, in no way interrupting the con- 
versation of J. Fleming Horner and 
Richard La Crosse, since they, on the 
other side the partition, were unaware 
of her entrance. 

Hilda herself did not catch the im- 
port of their words until, to her horror, 
she found she must be silent. 

“I tell you, the girl who makes a false 
step will, sooner or later, go to the-wall, 
and drag some one against it with her. 
That’s what the man has to answer for 
—not the present, but the future.” It 
was Richard La Crosse who spoke. 

Hilda heard the knocking out of the 
ashes from Horner's pipe as he tapped 
it against his heel. 

“Pooh!” was the lazy answer. “I 
knew a young girl in the ‘Ten Strike’ 
company—the old story, wronged by a 
charming villain, you know. I have 
been watching her with interest ever 
since, but she’s kept pretty free from 
the wall, and that was seven years ago. 
She’s playing a part in New York, too, 
while we're barnstorming; and, as for 
dragging some one else against the wall 
with her—well, she didn’t drag me, not 
a foot, though I asked the lady to mar- 
ry me.” 

“There'll be some one else,” argued 
the fateful voice of the heavy man. 

Tom Lane’s wife swept from the 
room, swept into deeper waters by her 
shamed haste, for she did not hear a 
certain light reply of Horner's, nor 
ever know that Richard turned on him 
in fine contempt: 

“No ‘else’ to it, since you were the 
‘some one,’ eh? There’s a kind of 
‘charming villainy’ real men don’t boast 
of, Horner.” 

But Hilda was on the scene, pleading 
for her lover’s life, while through her 
brain, like the car wheels of the morn- 
ing, clacked her single discovery : 

“Jo a worldling—Jo a worldling—Jo 
a worldling!” 


A day or two later, during an all- 
night ride, Jacky Horner found Hilda 
in tired repose in a corner of an ill- 














ventilated day coach. The steam had 
entirely gone out of the smoking car, 
and the men had been driven back. He 
slipped into the place beside her. Her 
head was resting against the back of 
the seat, her face toward him. 

She stirred, and her hand, which was 
under her cheek, dropped between them. 
A wave of emotion crept over him, 
Cautiously he covered it with his long, 
slender fingers, but he could not clasp 
the soft, warm flesh, for her golden 
bracelet had fallen over the wrist like a 
bar. 

Fearing to waken her if he continued 
the searching of her face, he began to 
brood darkly—or as darkly as he could. 

“T hope I'm not going to make an ass 
of myself again,” was his reflection. 
“Each time I say ‘This is the last’; and 
then, after a little, I go ahead some 
more. I don’t know who's to blame 
for all these weaknesses of mine—my 
mother or my father. I don't think 
they brought me up right—so it’s their 
fault. Yes, if I made love to Hilda 
Worth it would really be their fault. 
remember perfectly how they used to 
let me have everything I wanted—or al- 
most everything.” Mr. Horner refused 
to remember that he stole what they 
didn’t let him have. “I don’t know 
why life is such a continual temptation 
to some men—it isn’t fair. I am sim- 
ply buffeted by fate, yes, buffeted. Did 
any one ever get the best of fate? Well, 
[ think not. Now, I don’t want to make 
love to Hilda, but if it’s fate, how am 
I going to keep from it?” He turned 
to look at her again. “Oh, you beauty, 
why don’t you stay with your Tom, and 
not come tempting me?” 

She opened her eyes and smiled un- 
certainly, unconsciously, She was still 
asleep. 

“Hilda!” he framed with his lips. 

She closed them again—she had not 
rebuked him. “There, now,” wailed 
Jacky, “she’s gone and led me on.” 





CHAPTER V. 
“Somebody ought to tell her!” 
“Tell her what?” 
“What she’s doing!” 
“You are sitting on the edge of a 
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Station platform. You are basking in a 
Carolina sun. You are criticizing Mr. 
Horner and Miss Worth. You are # 

Mrs. Vance, who had opened the con- 
versation, glared at Mr. Christy. “I am 
fully cognizant of all this, my dear 
boy.” 

“Of course you are,” replied the dear 
boy. “I am just telling you what you 
are doing. Now, don’t you suppose 
Miss Worth knows as well as you what 
she is doing? Why should any one re- 
mind her?” 

Mrs. Vance thought hard for a mo- 
ment, and achieved an idea: “My dear 
sir, 1 am on the edge of the platform, 
but Hilda is on the edge of the pit. Any 
one can keep her wits on a station plat- 
form, it’s a dull place even in good 
company,” staring at him. “Now, I'll 
wager that Hilda, capering around with 
J. Fleming Horner, who makes every- 
thing seem so simple and good, doesn’t 
any more know she is near the pit than 
—than you know that you are.” 

Mrs. Vance had not intended to end 
this way; it was to have been a perora- 
tion, but the chance at a Parthian shot 
was too great a temptation. 

George Christy jumped. 
near a pit,” he declared. 

Mrs. Dooley, who had not joined in 
the conversation beyond sighing heav- 
ily, with an occasional “Dearie, dear,” 
now made room for old Mr. Weeks, 
who sat himself down between them, 
and endeavored to sustain the topic. 

“I do wish something could be done 
to stop their nonsense,” he said pomp- 
ously, yet earnestly. “I knew Tom's 
father, and I like Hilda.” 

“Well, why don’t you do something ?” 
asked Mrs. Vance. “Why don't you 
write to Tom Lane?” 

Mr. Weeks roared at Mrs. Vance. 
“I’m not a tattler, madam. Why, on 
the other hand, don’t you speak to Hil- 
da?” 

The old lady, who would have en- 
joyed speaking to Hilda, except that she 
was afraid of her, felt obliged to roar 
back: “I’m not a meddler, sir!” And 
the colloquy might have continued in 
this animated key, had not Mrs. Dooley 
broken her silence. 





“T am not 
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“Tt’s the old story, and it’s the right 
one,” she said. “No one must meddle, 
no one must tattle. We've just got to 
sit apart, hearts aching, and let these 
matters work themselves out. We've 
all been through such scenes before. 
Hilda’s sound—I’m sure of that. 
There’s nothing for us to do but to 

” She hesitated. 

“Watch!” Augustus Weeks com- 
pleted, with a relishing touch to the 
word which he could not eliminate. 

Molly Dooley was about to say 
“pray,” but since the sentence had been 
rotinded, she did not correct this mis- 
interpretation. Most stage folks have 
a religion of their own, but they are 
rather shy about parading it. 

Richard La Crosse and wife, joining 
them, put an end to further conjecture. 
Mrs. La Crosse’s role, that of the idle 
traveling wife, who visited from one 
dressing room to another, was more dif- 
ficult to play than any of those which 
the audience witnessed nightly, and 


only by her avoidance of gossip did she 


remain the impartial friend of all. 

When the shades were drawn, she 
and Richard often discussed the infatu- 
ation of Horner, and Hilda’s pliant ac- 
ceptance of it.- That it was nothing 
more serious to the leading woman than 
a mild little fire fed by the flame of en- 
nui was the contention of Richard's 
wife; but the heavy man, whose mind 
was limited to the comprehension of 
elemental passions only, saw in their 
close association an admission of guilt 
which he would rather condone than 
deny. 

Silently the espionage went on. Some 
of the smaller members of the company 
joked coarsely among themselves, but 
nothing was actually said, nothing ac- 
tively done. Jacky, with his knowledge 
of the world, knew under what battery 
of eyes he walked with Hilda, dined 
with Hilda, laughed with her. It en- 
raged him—he who had sworn to pro- 
tect her—but, after a little, he felt that 
the end would justify the means. The 
end was very lofty to him. 

Hilda, ‘who had witnessed similar 
flirtations in companies before, had re- 
ceived them as had Tom, who wisely, 


knew that the season generally brought 
an end to all follies of the road. Yet it 
did not occur to her that she was as the 
others had once been—this was such 
gleeful playing, something almost too 
light for observation. Desides—a little 
proud toss of the head here—she was 
Hilda Worth! 

On the other hand, Jacky Horner did 
not look upon such possible emanations 
from Hilda’s brain as poisonous, but, 
rather, as an answer to his prayer. 
Jacky was continually referring to pray- 
er nowadays, and not ashamed of it. He 
felt that he knew Jo better than did 
other men, and that he knew Tom, also 
—not so well through personal experi- 
ence, but through hearing Hilda speak 
of him. He wondered at Tom Lane’s 
wife’s obtuseness in not seeing their 
growing affection for each other stick- 
ing out of every letter. 

It was true that Jacky loved her now. 
He had a way of walking around his 
room when he was alone, an unlighted 
cigarette between his teeth, exclaiming 
over her charms: “Such a dear Puri- 
tan—so kind to the supers—that little 
way she gasps as she talks—how she 
loves form, beauty—what understand- 
ing—the handling of things at the very 
tip of her fingers. Oh, my love, my 
love! And I daren’t tell you yet!” 

This warning to himself generally 
ended his flights of apostrophe, and up 
to to-day as they waited for the train 
at a junction, he who disdained a curb 
employed it well. 

rhe two had crossed the tracks, and 
settled themselves on a sandy hillock 
underneath a clump of pine trees. They 
were in plain view of the rest of the 
company, for they at no time sought 
clandestine meetings. They were seat- 
ed on the sand, each with a pine tree 
for a back, and far from a romantic 
picture. Hilda, between bites of a bad 
luncheon, had been singing from “A 
Persian Garden,” and Horner was now 
twisting into parody the verse: 

“An old time-table telling us the how, 

Some ginger pop, a queer sandwich, and 
Thou 

Beside me sitting on the railroad tracks, 

Oh, railroad tracks were Sherry’s—this I 
vow!” 

















“That's easy,” said Hilda. 
“All right,” retorted Jacky; “you do 
one.” 

Hilda wrinkled her brows, and finally 
rumbled out in a bad bass: . 


“Ourselves when young to New York often 
went, 

And saw the others leading lives misspent 

In acting out and out; but nevermore 

Shall we road actors leave the nomad’s 
tent.” 


“Splendid!” admitted Jacky honestly. 

He liked Hilda to do well in all 
things, if only he could do a little bit 
better. He threw a pine cone at her, 
which she caught, and they pitched and 
tossed for a moment. The roundness 
of her arm with the gleaming bracelet 
on it was very beautiful to Horner. He 
wondered how it would feel with his 
head in the curve at her elbow. He 
shifted to get out of the sun which 
brought him a little nearer to her—the 
pine cone rolled down on the track. 

“Parodies of good verse are down- 
right wicked,” said Hilda, after a si- 
lence. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Jacky. 
“Why not turn into everyday use such 
delightful rhythm? It’s a sort of new 
way to hide poetical emotion.” 

“Are you hiding poetical emotions?” 
laughed Hilda. “You don’t look it.” 

Horner’s instinct warned him. ‘This 
is getting very near the edge, look out!” 
But he went on just the same. “My 
dear lady, I assure you, I’m a seething 
sonnet in blue serge.” 

“The binding is very evident,’ was 
Hilda’s comment. “Think what clothes 
cover!” 

Horner was almost impatient with 
her. Didn’t she scent danger? It was 
really her fault if things reached a cli- 
max. With something like heroics, 
Horner went on to the casual. 

“All life’s a cloak, anyway, to con- 
tinue in sartorial metaphor. Here am I 
sitting up against a pine tree looking 
highly respectable to all those duffers 
walking the ties, while | am really an 
absolute parody on a He pulled 
himself up. 

“On a what?” asked Hilda teasingly. 
“A prominent leading man?” 
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Jacky’s eyes glittered, for his vanity 
suffered. He did not like to be twisted 
concerning his doubtful place as an 
actor. 

“No,” he almost snapped; “no—as 
your lover.” 

The murder was out. The declara- 
tion was made in a fit of temper. “Well, 
if this isn’t fate, what is?” slipped 
through his mind. He went on reason- 
ing quickly to himself: “Now, she gave 
me that cue, and I was in duty bound 
to answer her. If it’s fate, there’s no 
dodging it. This is the time to speak, 
sitting bolt upright like a giraffe.” 

His heart was beating very rapidly, 
however, as he rushed on before she 
could reply: 

“You know, of course, I love you, 
Hilda, and I want you to be my wife.” 

Mrs. Lane looked at him in conster- 
nation—then she laughed—then she 
grew stern. She was thinking quickly, 
too, and justly. Had she brought this 
on herself, had she encouraged this bit 
of flotsam and jetsam? Was this play- 
ing, after all, serious? No, it was not, 
she decided, She and Tom, during their 
courting, were earnest, almost unmirth- 
ful. Hilda was not wise enough to 
know that Jacky, when he loved, must 
love in light fashion. There was only 
one way for her, and that was Tom’s 
way. 

She dismissed the thought of Jacky’s 
really caring for her, and waved away 
the inference that, by his declaration, 
he could possibly expect her to care 
for him. The real offense, then, lay in 
his speaking in such manner to a wom- 
an who was wedded. She sat up very 
straight against her pine tree, and, with 
the little gasps in her voice which Jacky 
cared for, admonished him: 

“The less I say to you now—and 
from now on—the better, and the only 
answer necessary to your offer of mar- 
riage is that I already have a husband. 
If there were no other reason in the 
world, it seems to me that this would 
be sufficient.” 

Jacky started to interrupt her. He 
was delighted with her argument. The 
common sense she was displaying had 
very little weight with him—this was 
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Hilda’s cloak. He saw only the color 
in her cheeks, the warm light in her 
eyes, heard the agitated gasps. Jacky 
was believing what he wished to believe. 
One thing was certain, she had not 
swept away his chances by flouting his 
love, her argument was that of the good 
woman he knew her to be. He wished 
to go on and assure her that if only a 
husband stood in the way of their hap- 
piness, he could easily fix matters. 

But Hilda would not permit an in- 
.terruption. Having disposed of what 
one might call the mechanics of the 
scene, she was going on to subtler 
phases of the drama, and it is more 
than possible that Horner would have 
found he had builded on the sand if 
the train had not suddenly swept into 
view. They both scrambled to their 
feet. 

They leaped across the track now, 
Horner laughing gayly the more to de- 
ceive the others who were looking on. 
But Hilda could not find a single wreath 
of a smile for her lips. 

Fortunately, the anxiety attendant 
upon finding seats in the crowded car 
was sufficient excuse for any one’s look- 
ing grave, and Hilda, manufacturing a 
small panic, sat herself down by a dig- 
nified old gentleman, as though she had 
not seen the place Jacky held for her 
by force of arms for an instant. 

Tom Lane’s wife leaned back in her 
place, weighted with the knowledge that 
she must do some thinking. Through 
the last few pleasant weeks since Texas, 
Hilda had danced in the sunshine to her 
heart’s content. 

But now she must suffer the results 
of Jacky’s unfortunate outburst. That 
the two could never meet on a friendly 
basis again, Hilda was sure. She looked 
forward with dread to the coming 
weeks when they must play their lovers’ 
roles, staring into each other’s eyes, 
both acutely conscious of the irony of 
it all. 

And worse than that would be the 
sudden silence when the curtain 
dropped, instead of the light chaffing as 
they made their way to the dressing 
rooms. The sudden, pointed silence, at 
which all the company would be won- 


dering. She uneasily realized, for the 
first time, that her associates must be 
more or less interested in the doings of 
the leading man and woman. If Jacky 
exaggérated the seriousness of their 
friendship, possibly the others did so as 
well. 

From now on how tongues would 
clack when the two were seen insistent- 
ly avoiding each other! They would 
lay more stress on the circumstance than 
it warranted—or they would go far- 
ther. 

But yet perhaps things would go on 
as before. There would be no disturb- 
ing gossip occasioned by any marked 
coolness, and soon the season would be 
over, and then her little brown flat— 
and Tom. 

Thus Hilda disposed of the incident, 
and in a sort of passionate revival of 
interest in Tom she determined, that 
evening, to Slip away from Horner, 
going to the theatre early that she might 
have a half hour with Tom’s letter, 
quite alone. To her surprise, when she 
passed through the hotel lobby into the 
street, fearing that Jacky would see and 
accompany her, she observed him al- 
ready in advance, and evidently intent 
upon being alone, also. She followed 
slowly, for, while he moved quickly, he 
brought himself up for a momentary 
halt before each shop window. Into 
one corner drug store he finally plunged, 
and Hilda, passing the shop in the dusk 
of the street, was both amused and 
amazed to see him in the act of picking 
out from the show case a box of ex- 
traordinarily ugly stationery. 

He did not observe her, and the lead- 
ing woman’s intention to chaff him a 
bit over his questionable taste was dis- 
sipated when she -reached the theatre, 
for Tom’s letter was even more en- 
grossing than she had expected. Tom, 
Tom, by a wonderful working out of 
train schedules, had discovered that he 
could see her the following Sunday! 
To be sure, there was a good deal of Jo 
in the letter; but he was not arranging 
for her to come on also, and Hilda sat 
on the single backless chair of her poor 
dressing room as proud as a queen of 
her kingdom in the possession of this 
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word from her husband. -She reread 
scraps of it unendingly ; some of it not 
above her breath, some of it loud 


enough to be put into cold type: 


The theatre in Buffalo, 
stand, has kindly set itself afire. Of course 
I never could have gone down to Wheeling 
had we been whisked up there from Wash- 
ington, but now, thanks to the god of love, 
who must have struck the match, I can make 
it, for we play Richmond and Norfolk in- 
stead—that’s ) eon the ninth to the four- 
I try not to writhe when I observe 
our route, you play those 
same towns the following week—the week 
that we shall be in lurid Pittsburg. But, 
dear heart, dear heart, we shall be together 
for a little, anyway ! 

I can’t write any more. I know when I 
see you my secret will burst from me, even 
though it is not yet an accomplished fact. 
But I so fear disappointing you that I’ve 
restrained my strong write arm—isn’t that 
fierce? I tell you, Hilda, it hasn’t been a 
wasted winter. I’ve rather neglected you, 
and I heap agent with reproaches when a 
day goes by, and I find I haven’t sent you 
any word, but love is a synonym for under- 
sté inding—at least, Jo says that. She is 
tremendously ambitious for me—she— 


teenth. r 
that, according to 


Hilda turned back to other passages 
which suffused her body in a warm, rich 
glow. Some one, passing along the hall, 
called to her. 

“I'll see Tom Sunday,” was her cry. 

In the wings she met the company as 
the evening flew by. “I'll see Tom 
Sunday,” was her greeting. 

She hoped, during their late supper, 
that she could make Jacky understand, 
quite perfectly understand, that she was 
glad beyond all measure to see Tom on 
Sunday. But Jacky, on this night of all 
nights, did not sup. Some said this 
was significant, and Hilda was uneasy 
over it. When she passed his room to 
her own, the light was flaring through 
the transom. Jacky, the nighthawk, had 
caged himself. 

In the early dawn of the next morn- 
ing the company thrust themselves from 
their beds to stop the insistent call of 
the electric bells. Water was dashed 
into heavy eyes, bags hastily packed, 
soap forgotten, towels purloined, and 
shadowy forms appeared in the corri- 
dors making for the elevator. 

Again Hilda passed Horner’s room. 
As a rule the last to appear, this time 


, 


our next week’s 


the bird had flown. The door was wide 
open, the gas on, as though to make 
more possible his hasty shaving; and, 
scattered about the floor, were sheets, 
sullied and unsullied, of the ugly writ- 
ing paper. 

But “I'll see Tom Sunday” was 
Hilda’s only thought, and the remark- 
able stationery left no impress on her 
mind. 

CHAPTER VI. 

But when “The Mark” company 
alighted at the station in Wheeling, 
there was no Tom to meet the expectant 
Hilda, nor was any Tom registered at 
the hotel. This all to the consternation 
and varied comments of the company. 

A quarter of an hour later Hilda was 
striding the floor of her dull room, a 
letter in her hand, one full of mild 
complacencies, cheap excuses which 
brought little drops of hard tears from 
her eyes, and sent them rolling down 
her uncontorted face. The letter ran: 


Hitpa, Dear: A great big something has 
loomed up to keep me from meeting you. 
It is not to be put down on paper what this 
disappointment is to me, nor, for that matter, 
can I give you the reason which takes me 
on to New York instead of Wheeling. I’m 
sending you this special instead of wiring 
you, so that you may not feel the rush of 
things about me just at present. Yet I must 
write hurriedly. Hilda, we—you and I—are 
about to face a tremendous joy or sorrow. 
I am about to achieve a height to which I 
have been striving. We must climb that 
height together. As I once, in my youthful 
vanity, thought to shape your life, again I 
beg that next Saturday night you will give 
your notice, and join me in New York. 
shall be leaving also. Do it for my sake, 
dear. Is that too poor a reason for my urg 
ing you? Just at present, for lack of a better 
expression, I find myself harking back to 
the primeval cry of man who has always 
asked such astonishing things of woman. 

Yours of the Stone Age, Tom. 


Hilda, after the third reading, 
scrunched the letter in her hand. For 
his sake! For his sake to give up her 
engagement, and come back to him! 
Why, this was positive retrogration! 
Last autumn Tom had talked, at least 
talked, of the development of both of 
them; now he prated only of his own 
progress. Once she stopped to look out 
upon the blank wall, and a soft, brood- 











a 


ing expression passed over her face for 
an instant. Hilda did not see the wall; 
she saw the little brown flat--and Tom. 
He had wanted her with him, that was 
something. 
his refusal to come to her, gave her but 
a moment's respite. 

By the time she had crossed the room 
again, she was searching for some other 
reason than Tom’s love which would 
cause him to urge her home. If Tom 
were going on to a more dignified place, 
would it not look queer, would it not- 
that was it!) She had reached the bed, 
and, sat down upon it heavily. Of 
course, Tom would be ashamed to have 
a wife in a cheap traveling company. 
That was like Tom, too; he was so 
proud. “For his sake” he had written. 
She pressed her fingers to her forehead, 
then raked them over her face, letting 
them drop to her lap in an abandonment 
of misery. The letter had fallen upon 
the floor, and, though she stooped to 
pick it up, she had no more need of it. 
She had read the message between the 
lines. 

Among the company there was but 
one thing discussed—and few variations 
of that theme. It was very simple to 
these strolling players: If Tom Lane 
lost his first opportunity of seeing Hilda 
in months for the sake of business, it 
was nothing of the sort. It was an- 
other woman. 

It is doubtful if the company knew 
when, and by what means, this suspi- 
cion was forced into Huilda’s bitter 
heart, or if they were aware to what 
gigantic proportions this doubt of Tom 
had grown by the end of the Wheeling 
week, for the end of this week was the 
end of all things, and as they looked 
back over the seven days, they could 
find little in them to bring on such a 
cataclysm, 

Hilda had dined and lunched off a 
tin tray in her room at Wheeling. She 
had written to Tom, probably conceal 
ing her disappointment, and as yet giv- 
ing him no definite answer as to her 
leaving the company. She admitted a 


curiosity in the matter which would 
take him to New York—she hoped for 
a full report soon. 


It was the letter of 
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But her pride, wounded by, 





a wife four years married to a man she 
might or might not love, but one who 
was certainly a habit. 

After dark she slipped out for a 
walk; she was afraid Jacky would see 
her, and she wished to be alone. It 
was not that Horner bored her, but she 
found him continually doing the 
things which Tom should be doing, and 
the sense of this deepened her humilia 
tion. She walked rapidly, and at the 
turn of a corner saw that she was al- 
most in the country. She immediately 
retraced her steps, fearful now of the 
blackness, and upon returning the cor- 
ner ran into Mr. Jacky, who had been 
following her discreetly. 

“I’ve been tagging,” he admitted, 
“but I wasn’t going to catch up with 
you. You shouldn't be out alone.” 

“What difference does it make?” 
asked Hilda, with a sob in her throat. 

“Well, it would make a great deal of 
difference to the lucky one who might 
meet you and wish to stroll also, Think 
what an adventure to a Wheeling gen- 
tleman if he should walk with you! He 
could tell his grandchildren about it.” 

Hilda laughed a little. ‘Are you ar- 
guing in favor of the Wheeling one, 
then?” 

“No,” said he pleasantly, “in favor of 
myself. I shouldn't like to see you with 
any one—but me.” 

“Well, you have your wish,” replied 
she shortly. 

“Yes.” And, after a pause: “I’m 
sorry about Tom, but business is——”" 

“Business,” completed Hilda. 

“H-m-m-m,” mused he. “I presume 
it’s feminine in French—/a business.” 

Hilda was silent. This was a new 
thought to her, and Jacky went on se- 
renely enough. As a matter of fact, 
he was in a whirl of amazement, for 
Horner had reasons to believe that 
I.ane’s letter must of necessity have 
contained news more startling than any 
of the company, with all their worldli- 
ness, could possibly have surmised. In 
his eagerness to probe the truth from 
Hilda, he stepped aside to be unkind. 
He was now at the stage when the end 
would justify any means. 

“Of course a woman need never sus 
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pect her husband until he begins send- 
ing jewelry,” he said, but so lightly that 
no one could take exception to his state- 
ment. “I don’t suppose Tom inclosed 
a diamond heart, did he?” 

“No,” replied she, “I don’t wear any 
jewelry except this.” She shook her 
arm with the great golden hoop upon it. 

She was about to tell him that she 
played this was Tom. She never hesi- 
tated to speak of her pretends to un- 
derstanding Jacky, but the thought that 
Tom had been present on the day of 
Jacky’s declaration of love, and so in- 
actively present, was too grimly hu- 
morous to dwell upon. As a proxy, 
the bracelet had not been a restraining 
force to Hilda, yet the symbol had 
warmed her into a glow of happiness on 
the night of the dress rehearsal, seven 
months ago. For the first time she real- 
ized that she had changed greatly since 
the autumn. All the values in her life 
were different, everything was different 
—except her husband. Berate him in 
her mind as she would, up till now her 
heart cried out that Tom was unchang- 
ing. 

Yet he must prove it to the satisfac- 
tion of her mind, for Hilda was, in 
these days, giving a great place to her 
mentality. Jo had admitted before her 
marriage that Tom would be an unseen 
force to her. Hilda, looking back upon 
that period, likened herself to a wax- 
work doll, pushed about by Tom and 
Jo, so strong and reliant were those two 
in comparison with her weaker self. 

Horner was now beside himself. 
They were nearing the hotel, yet she 
had not divulged the import of the let- 
ter. 

“T suppose he sees a lot of Jo?” he 
finally asked. “Jo is so strong; she sort 
of thrusts herself into one’s life.” 

“Why, I was just thinking that of 
Jo,” replied Hilda; “that’s what made 
you ask the question.” 

He shook off the comment as though 
it were a flippancy. “Did he speak of 
Jo?” he persisted doggedly. 

Hilda wrinkled her brows. “Why, 
no; for the first time, I don’t believe he 
mentioned her.” 

She turned into the hotel. 


Horner was white with bewilder- 
ment. He lifted his hat. 

“T'll walk on,” he said. 

It was evident all men did not play 
the game as he did. Well, thank 
Heaven, he knew women, anyway. He 
disappeared into the darkness. 

But Hilda went slowly to her room, 
Why had not Tom mentioned Jo? She 
let herself in with the latchkey wearily. 
The white arc from the street filled the 
room with strange shadows and high 
lights. She made no further effort to- 
ward illumination, but threw herself 
upon the bed, hat pushed to one side, 
still cloaked. She reviewed in her 
mind Tom’s letter. Tom _ generally 
wrote of Jo, delivering messages to 
Hilda, and receiving them from her, 
for both the women were wretghed cor- 
respondents, like most of their class. To 
be sure Jo several times had sent Hilda 
letters—which were never answered— 
letters that were insistently in praise of 
Tom, and while Hilda was always hap- 
py to have Tom praised, it piqued her 
to admit that some other woman, even 
Jo, knew more about him than did she. 

Still, though she had not answered 
these letters, Jo must know that she 
loved her, and yet Jo, who might have 
come on to Wheeling in Tom’s place, 
evidently had not wished to do so. For 
a second, Hilda was unconsciously near 
the truth. She reflected that Jo might 
wish to avoid Jacky, who knew of the 
sad awakening of her heart and how 
it had been crushed by some unthink- 
able being. But she dismissed this idea, 
remembering also the indifferent, al- 
most impatient attitude Jo held toward 
him. She decided that Jo was ungrate- 
ful to Jacky, who had once offered her 
marriage. If Jo was ungrateful to him, 
she might feel no obligation toward her, 
no covenant of friendship. If this was 
so, Jo would go to any length—any 
depth without compunction. Well, 
there was nothing for it but to wait un- 
til Tom’s next letter came, and see if 
he mentioned her. 

Tom’s next letter did not reach Hilda 
till Tuesday, for he had had no time to 
write on Sunday. It was not a newsy 
letter, nothing would be decided until 
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the following week—and Jo was not 
mentioned, nor was there word of her 
in the letters of Wednesday, Thursday, 
or Friday. This was unprecedented. 
Hilda whipped herself into a state bor- 
dering on hysteria; the company caught 
her unsettled condition, and were con- 
tinually at variance with each other. 
Even Horner's usual cheeriness was 
failing him. He had a way of rush- 
ing through the mail for Hilda’s letter 
from Tom, and handing it to her him- 
self that bespoke a mind unhinged. 

Jacky was awaiting the outcome of a 
coup. That there was no outcome as 
yet he attributed, not to the fireworks, 
but to the damp punk. Tom was the 
dainp punk. 

After the Saturday matinée, Hilda 
had recourse to the railway station, for 
it came to her during the last act that 
Tom, on his way up from Norfolk to 
Pittsburg, might be able to stop off and 
see her at Richmond, if only from train 
to train. She wished Tom had thought 
of this instead of herself, yet the cry 
for Tom was more insistent than her 
pride. 

The clerk at the station was patient, 
a way was found, and a telegram was 
sent. It was a long message, and the 
young man marveled at the reckless use 
of prepositions. 

For Hilda, having once found a way, 
was full of the eternal hope of her 
people. She knew that Tom could not 
possibly get to New York and back to 
Pittsburg, so that he would have to pass 
through Richmond. She was so certain 
of meeting him that she spoke to the 
company of the possibility as an ac- 
complished fact. Caution was swept 
to the winds. 

“The Mark” company were to leave 
on a sleeper after the play, so there was 
no time for Hilda to receive a wire, 
but she was tranquilly happy. 

Twelve hours later, in Richmond, 
bell boy issued from the comfortable 
sleeping rooms which Hilda had ar- 
ranged for in advance, bearing with 
him a letter to be posted. It was for 


Tom from his wife. in answer to the 
message he had sent her from the train, 
when he and his company had passed 


through Richmond in the night. For 
Tom did not stop over to see Hilda. 

At the writing desk in her sitting 
room, bits of torn stationery were scat- 
tered about. She had not prepared 
many drafts of her letter, but the sheets 
had been blistered as she wrote, and 
they must be destroyed, for the raised 
welt of a tear is unmistakable. There 
was no sound of weeping between the 
lines she sent to Lane: 


Tom: By your refusal a second time to 
see me, you have lifted me from the dust 
where the humiliating disappointment of last 
Sunday thrust me, to a height of injury 
above even your ambitious perch. I will not 
tell you what hideous thoughts have been 
passing through my mind these seven days, 
for the cause that keeps you from me is but 
trifling to the fact that you remained from 
me through choice. A man and wife can 
learn much through a long winter of separa- 
tion. I have suffered many periods of re- 
bellion when my heart has been bitter to- 
ward you, but as the spring has brought me 
nearer to you, I thought that my great lesson 
was the learning of the real need of you. 

But now when I am convinced that the 
winter has taught you how to do without me, 
I find that I have learned still another thing: 
That life on the road may be dismal, and 
cruel, and hard, but that it is a path of sun- 
light to the way I would tread with my 
husband. You ever in advance, I plodding 
along in the rear—an Indian and his squaw. 

[ have done wrong this winter, I admit it. 
I have been foolish, I wished to tell you of 
it. But as I look forward to the coming 
weeks during which time I must adapt myself 
to a new order of life, the load is leavened 
by the thought that there will be some one 
near me to ease the burden. This much I 
should like to have you know 


HitpA Wortn. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Upstairs in his room, Jacky Horner 
was preparing to wash his hairbrushes. 
This was not very romantic work, yet 
the thoughts accompanying the process 
were of the days of knights and ladyes. 

Hilda’s arms were around him as he 
worked. Now, this failure of Tom’s to 
come on would certainly force her to 
admit his unworthiness. It was mad- 
dening that the fireworks which he had 
carefully prepared were so delayed i 
their explosion. Tom was a slow man. 
It was wearing, too. Although the 
rockets were not pointed Jackyward, 
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still one could never tell about the stick. 
He wished it were all over with. 
Things were coming his way, which 
meant that the way, his way, must be 
the true one. He was very optimistic. 

By this time he had shaken the wa- 
ter from his brushes, and was looking 
about for a place to dry them, The 
window sill was wide but dusty, and 
Jacky wished for a bit of paper. 

The day’s journal did not appeal to 
him, for the print was not hygienic, 
and Jacky was fastidious. He _ be- 
thought himself of the paper which 
lined the drawers, and, swearing softly 
at the bother, he opened one of the two 
small drawers in the top of the dresser. 
There were some letters, carelessly torn 
into strips, in one corner which he 
pulled out with the lining, scattering 
them broadcast on the floor in his im- 
patience. Once the brushes were dry- 
ing on the sill, he returned to pick up 
the pieces, for he hated disorderliness. 

But they did not reach the waste- 
basket. One line struck him hurnorous- 
ly, and, with a little search, he found 
the fragment fitting the torn bit. The 
sentence was rounded, the thought com- 
pleted. 

“Hot stuff!’ smiled Jacky. He laid 
the fragments on the dresser, and bent 
over them for a reperusal. “Hot stuff!” 
he repeated. ‘And that hand——” 

There was a sudden dilation of the 
pupils of his eyes, and for a third time 
he inspected the writing. He then 
turned over all the bits of paper, until 
the story was complete. 

“Thank God!” he whispered at last, 
lifting his head to stare at himself in 
the glass. “Thank God!” 

In the eyes of the man in the mirror 
was the triumph of a man who had 
conquered, 

A few moments later, Hilda opened, 
with languid indifference, the hotel en- 
velope addressed to her in Horner's 
hand. She did not rise from her desk 
when the boy entered the room. He 
had found her so when he had taken 
out the letter to Tom, but the sun, 
which had been slanting through the 
south windows from the east then, was 
now creeping in on western rays. 


As she drew out the note inclosed, a 
dozen fragments of torn paper fell into 
her lap. They were of different tones, 
cheap paper, representative of various 
hostelries.. She wondered, as she gath- 
ered them up, and heaped them on the 
desk, if Jacky was going to try to make 
her laugh to-day. She would never 
again resist his efforts to amuse her— 
but not to-day, not to-day. 

As she started to read the note which 
would explain these offerings, her eyes 
fell upon the smallest of the ragged bits 
which lay on top. “If the heart———” 
was written on the paper. 

Hilda picked it up. 
that,” said she aloud. 

Jacky’s note slid to her feet. She 
gathered up the fragments with one 
hand, and with the other swept the top 
of the desk free from stationery. Blot- 
ters and pens whirled to the floor. Then 
Hilda lay the pieces out upon the ma- 
hogany surface, and began her puzzle 
game. 

She made no sound, no exclamation, 
as the segments were successfully fitted 
to each other. The import of them 
made small impression on her until her 
task was accomplished. It was not dif- 
ficult. Some of the paper bore the pic- 
tures of the hotels Tom had lived in 
for the last three weeks. She was or- 
derly about it. The Baltimore paper 
came first, then that of the Washing- 
ton week—the week which ended with 
her Sunday in Wheeling. The last two 
were on this same Richmond hotel pa- 
per, where he had been three days ago. 
There were only five in all, unad- 
dressed, unsigned, the kind of note that 
a lover scrawls and thrusts under the 
door of his sweetheart’s room when 
he passes down the corridor. Tom had 
sent her many, once; Jacky had once 
dared—and been admonished. 


“Tom wrote 





Dearest, for years we have looked into 
each other’s eyes and did not know the 
truth—— 


The rest was gone. 


No, I shall not leave you. All night long 
I have thought of this—and of you. One 
thing is certain: I shall not leave you for a 
day. 

Why are you 


fearful? We deserve this 
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love. We have suffered for it. I know what 
you have suffered, yes, I know. You have 
seen me in my humiliation. We are for 
each other. 
the heart and mind grow great to- 
gether, then I am a man at last. Dear love, 
do not arrest this tropical abundance of my 
soul. 
Dear, | want to say good night to you— 


again. 

Hilda sat very still before the love 
letters, huddled before them, like a lit- 
tle bookkeeper—mechanically going 
over his accounts, beginning at the be- 
ginning, reading to the end, over and 
over again. After a while she became 
aware that she was very little. She 
felt ‘the room to be too large for her. 
Her usual tall elegance had _ slipped 
away. She could step outside of her- 
self, and see a small, shrunken frame 
looking at Tom’s love letters to an- 
other woman, looking, for the first 
time, squarely at the truth. 

She knew now that, up to the discov- 
ery of these fragments, she had _be- 
lieved in Tom. She knew that the let- 
ter she had sent him four hours ago 
was the lament of a woman wounded as 
much by pride as by love. She had 
written well, but it was only a high- 
faluting letter, after all. Ever since she 
had sent it, she had reveled in misery, 
yet up till now deep in her heart, not 
in her head, she had been sure that he 
would come to her upon the receiving of 
it. 

She looked back to her condition half 
an hour ago, and contrasted it with the 
agony of this present moment. How 
peaceful she had been half an hour ago, 
how happy in her peevish wretched- 
ness! She felt—no—— She rose and 
staggered, weak-kneed, across the 
room. What was the use in going on 
analyzing how she felt’ There had 
been too many months of introspection. 
The thing was this: Tom loved an- 
other woman. It was a fact! 

As she dealt herself this blow, she 
could not stand upright under the shock 
of it. She struck the opposite wall, 


and remained there, one could almost 
say lay there, her face, her whole body 
pressed against the gay paper. 
could one live and be so hurt? 
could one hurt one so? 


How 
How 
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It was here that Jacky Horner found 
her, drooped, pitiful. He may have 
knocked—he did not know—Hilda did 
not know. It was only a shape to her, 
closing the door, and coming over to 
the wall. 

He lifted one of her cold hands, and 
held it to his warm lips. She uttere« 
little, inarticulate cries of grief, but for 
a long while did not move. Then he 
spoke to her: 

“Hilda, look at me!” 

She turned her face from against the 
wall, her left temple still pressed to the 
gay paper, and looked at him, unmean- 
ingly at first. Then she saw, wonder- 
ingly, that he was happy. Why was 
he happy ? 

“Hilda,” he continued, “you 
now, know his baseness. It 
you———”’ 

She grew conscious that her hand 
was in his, against his breast. She 
drew it away, gently at first; then, sud- 
denly, with a sharp tug, as completer 
understanding came to her. 

“You sent them to me?” 

“I found them, as I wrote you, in 
one of the dresser drawers.” 

She turned her body again. Her 
back was now against the wall. Her 
eyes searched out the unread note upon 
the floor. 

“You sent them to me.” 
was full of downward cadences. 
no longer asked. 

He controlled the exuberance of the 
lover. “It is fate, dear-heart,” was his 
suggestion. 

‘Fate that you should send the let 


know 
frees 


Her voice 
She 


ters to me?” said she curiously. 

Jacky’s voice was triumphant. “Yes, 
above all things, fate that I should be 
your deliverer.” 

Hilda pushed herself from the wall. 
She stood erect at last. The color was 
coming back into her cheeks, and Hor- 
ner rejoiced at it. He was warm with 
glad, coursing blood. 

“And why,” pursued she evenly, “do 
you ‘deliver’ me?” 

“Because I want you to be happy; I 
want to make you happy; I want the 
right to make you happy. Because | 
love you——”’ 




















Hilda lifted her hands straight above 
her .head, fingers outstretched, and 
laughed. How often before she had 
laughed at him, simple, gleeful Jacky, 
and how he had loved to hear her. 
Now he stepped forward anxiously, 
and, seizing her arms, brought them 
down before her. His face was close 
to hers. 

“What are you laughing at?’ he 
cried. 

The sneer in her eyes pierced his 
eyes. 

“You fool!” she said. 

He stepped back, bewildered, loosen- 
ing his grasp on her wrists. He was 
the weakling now—Hilda was strong. 

“And this is the way you would win 
a woman! To crush her with cruel 
truths, and then open your arms to 
rest her wounded body !” 

“Hilda, you had to know!” 

“Wouldn't I have known some day— 
some way? Have we not enough ene- 
mies about us always, to let us know 
what we must know? Can one love 
and hurt, and hurt and love? You have 
no knowledge of love!” 


Horner, the mighty lover, was 
whipped into activity. 
“No knowledge of it, eh? I know 


just this much, that when I want a girl 
I generally get her!” She shrank in 
disgust. “Oh, you are different,” he 
continued, “but I want you just the 
same! The methods are the same! Get 
the girl, and then she'll love you!” He 
controlled his voice, which had grown 
shrill with excitement. “Hilda, we've 
had some good times together, under 
the most miserable circumstances. I’m 
not suggesting that you love me now, 
although there have been moments 
when I believed you would—if—if you 
could. But you are a good woman, | 
know that, and while Tom was in the 
way——” 

“Tom in the way!” She gazed pite- 
ously at the love letters on the desk. 

Horner’s eyes followed her. “I 
knew he wasn’t any good, Hilda. I felt 
it for weeks, but there was no way of 
proving it until now. It will hurt your 
vanity for a little while, perhaps—I 
never thought of that———” 
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Hilda swept in upon him. “It’s more 
than pride that’s hurt, It’s my whole 
self—it’s my whole life, for I love him, 
I love him, I love him!” 

Horner pointed a finger toward the 
desk. 

“You can’t love him after those.” 

“T do, I do! I don’t care what he’s 
done! And I hate you for telling me 
the truth!” 

Horner backed into a chair, withdrew 
his handkerchief, and wiped his brow. 

“Well, damn all women!” he whis- 
pered heavily. 

If Hilda heard him she gave no sign. 
Her mind was with the letters again. 
She wished she had denied them, had 
declared them to be forgeries; she 
would have liked to prove to Horner 
that she still believed in her husband. 
But it was futile now. 

Horner’s voice broke in upon her. 
There was the reckless quality of old 
in it, but in his seriousness, his charm 
had gone. 

“All right, I’m done for. But what 
are you going to do? About Tom and 
Jo, I mean.” 

Hilda wheeled upon him. There was 
fever in her blood now. From the 
reading of the letters but one idea had 
filled her mind: Tom had _ written 
them. It made no difference to what 
woman. Now her old suspicions rose 
before her, but with them, overshadow- 
ing them, since truth had come to her, 
was the image of Jo, direct, unfailing, 
her friend. And Hilda’s womanhood 
stretched like a fierce, feathered wing 
to protect another woman. 

“I forbid you to speak of Jo,” she 
said to him. 

He stared. 

“I forbid you to couple Jo’s name 
with Tom's.” 

“For the love of—well, who else is 
it? Your cook?” 

“T don’t know who it is, I don’t care.” 

“But haven’t you seen for months 
that Tom and Jo were growing nearer 
to each other? If we could, they could, 
couldn’t they? You’ve had his letters. 
Haven’t you read between the lines?” 

“Yes, I’ve spent too much time read- 
ing between the lines. I should have 
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given more thought to the lines them- 
selves. They were harmless enough.” 

“Harmless, were they? When a 
lady of Jo’s easy virtue takes an inter- 
est in a man and he in her, when they 
become pals—pals for a season, ha! 
You can construe the lines any way you 
please.” 

Hilda flamed at his sneer of Jo. “You 
needn't think you shock me when you 
tell me of Jo’s trouble. I knew of it. 
I heard you speak of it to La Crosse 
—that night in the dressing room.” 

Horner arose from the chair. “You 
heard, then? Yet, by the Lord Harry, 
you kept friends with me! How’s that 
for woman’s allegiance to each other?” 

She looked at him in perplexity. 

“You were loyal enough. You did 
not speak her name. I never felt more 
kindly to you. <A wretch had taken 
some of the gold from out Jo’s life, 
and you offered all that a man could, 
more than many men would. You 
offered to marry her.” 

*Ah-h-h-h!” breathed Jacky compre- 
hendingly. “Ah-h-h!” 

He smiled evilly. There were some 
things yet in store for Hilda. If she 
saw that she was wrong again, per- 
haps 

“But that Jo refused you goes to 








prove her metal,” continued she. “The 
girl went on magnificently alone. I've 
been base to doubt her. I will’’—the 
words were wrung from her—"‘I will 


admit my husband's guilt, but I won't 


ae 
Jo’s. 


Jacky set his jaw squarely, his blue 
eyes mere angry slits. 


“You're trying to adjust the uni- 
verse, and you know nothing. Jo 
would be the very woman to turn, after 
her other experience, to a dull man like 
Tom, just as you, Hilda, if you'd only 
let yourself, could take up with a bright 
little soul like me. The law of con- 
trasts,” he pursued meaningly, “with 
the situation reversed.” 

Hilda peered at him through the last 
veil of her misunderstanding. 

“Jo—isn’t—frail,” she asserted trem- 
blingly. 

Horner “No man 


spc ke slow ly. 


knows better than I—Jo’s frailties. | 
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taught them to her. Now, Hiida, will 
you let me do the planning?” 

He advanced upon her with some- 
thing of restored confidence in his atti- 
tude—utterly unconscious of the twist 
in his mind. She thrust out her arm 
and pushed him violently from her. 

“You monster!” was her cry. Then 
she fled into her bedroom and turned 
the key. 

Quickly following the clicking of the 
lock was the slam of the sitting-room 
door, as Horner stalked down the hall. 
He hesitated an instant at the elevator; 
then descended to the grill. 

“IT want,” said he, speaking with 
elaborate precision to the waiter, “I 
want some wine, a good champagne, 
well iced. And I want some more put 
on ice. How late does the bar keep 
open ?” 

At nightfall he was still there, drink- 
ing alone, while over the top of the 
screen swinging between the restau- 
rant and the lobby, appeared, from time 
to time, the heads of La Crosse, and 
Christy, and Augustus Weeks. 

“Hilda has thrown him!’ was the de- 
cision. They celebrated more modestly, 
and there was some quiet rejoicing 
among the rocking-chairs on the floors 
above as the news spread. Word 
reached the women, too, that at nine 
Hilda had gone out for a walk alone. 
She had greeted Christy as she passed. 
She had a headache. She refused the 
company of any of them. At ten she 
returned—they were beginning to grow 
anxious. But she was very calm. 

She had gone to the desk to leave a 
call, and had stood for an instant idly 
turning over the pages of the register. 
The three men were sitting across the 
lobby, watching her—pretending not to. 
They decided she was seeing what room 
Tom had occupied. 

Hilda was smiling. Hilda was play- 
ing a part, playing with an art she had 
never before employed. To quiet the 
demand of her heart, she had resolved, 
as she walked in the soft mist of the 
night, to compare the number of the 
room assigned to Horner with the num- 
ber of the one apportioned to her hus- 
band, 




















“For perhaps he never sent them,” 
cried her eager heatt—her bleeding 
heart that was now seeking justification 
for both Jo and Tom. “Perhaps he 
was but tempted.” 

Smilingly she turned the pages—in- 
differently it would seem. Three-forty- 
eight was Horner’s room—she counted 
back the days—Tom’s signature would 
be the last—he came on from New 
York. She ran her eyes down the long 
list of names. But before she came to 
Tom’s, she reached Jo’s. 

“Three-forty-eight,” the number read. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The night watchman of the Rich- 
mond hotel enjoyed an uneventful life. 
Small opportunity offered itself for de- 
tective work more delicate than the dis- 
covery of chicken bones in the pantry, 
and the tracing of the chicken as a 
whole to erring waiters. But on this 
Sunday night, or, properly speaking, 
early Monday morning, his rounds were 
made interesting on the third and 
fourth floors by an extravagant burn- 
ing of lights in two of the rooms, and 
by sounds which reached him through 
the doors. 

The scraps of song floating through 
the transom of three-forty-eight gave 
him small concern. He had piloted that 
number to his room at midnight, and 
knew why he was singing, but the 
fourth floor was a more interesting case. 
Here was the sound of music also, but 
fragmentary, broken by sobs, and by 
oft-repeated sentences, meaningless in 
their construction. Occasionally the oc- 
cupant moaned, and at one long cry 
of distress, the watchman, after an in- 
terview with the night clerk, aroused 
Mrs. La Crosse. 

In hasty wrappings, she rushed 
through the silent halls, and, with 
mouth pressed against the door, be- 
sought Hilda to open to her, After.a 
little crafty laughter, the key was 
turned, and Hilda, half dressed, with 
hands pressed against the back of her 
head, welcomed her in. 

“It’s my head!” said she. “It hurt 
me once, but it hurts me more; it hurt 
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me once, but it hurts me more; it hurt 
me once—oh, my dear Mrs. La Crosse, 


can’t you stop those clacking car 
wheels ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. La Crosse, en- 
tering. 


Richard and the night watchman, who 
had been standing aside in the dim cor- 
ridor, were already speeding for a 
physician, and as gray dawn filled the 
room, Hilda, ice packs on her head, her 
hand in that of the little German wom- 
an’s, sank into a deep stupor. 

Young Christy, also up and dressed, 
tiptoed to the bedside. 

“T sent the wire myself, tried all the 
hotels, and waited for the answer,” he 
whispered to the nurse. “Lane will be 
here by nightfall. Is she in a bad way?” 

Mrs. La Crosse shook her head. 
“Some shock, the doctor says—peace, 
quiet, ice.” 

Mr. Christy tried to look hopeful. 

“Well, there’s plenty of ice.” 

He went on down for early break- 
fast. 

Hicks, the manager, who had been la- 
boring with Horner, joined Christy. 
“He's at it. How he got the stuff I 
don’t know, for I gave strict orders. I 
told him I wouldn't let him on the stage 
to-night—I thought it might brace him 
up. But it was no threat to him. He 
assured me he never expected to play 
again. I got mad then and discharged 
him—he was delighted. I don’t know 
what he’ll do, he never saves a cent.” 

All day the company worked to- 
gether at rehearsal with the under- 
study; all day Horner sat in his room 
and sang; all day Mrs. La Crosse 
changed the ice packs en Hilda’s head. 
With the night the feverish conditions 
returned, but with the night came Tom, 
“like a tornado” Mrs. La Crosse de- 
scribed him later. She trembled at the 
consequences of a second shock, but 
Hilda opened her wild eyes to look into 
Tom’s quiet ones, and straightway hers 
reflected his steady depths. 

“Tom,” said she. 

“T’m here, Hilda.” 

She slept. 

This was the slogan of the two as 
they fought back the fever in the brain. 
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“Tom!” through the 
night. 

“I’m here, Hilda,” was the answer. 

On Thursday “The Mark” company 
left for Norfolk. They had one by 
one stood in the corridor, and looked 
through at Hilda, who was sleeping fit- 
fully ; they had wrung Tom’s hand, and 
gone sniffingly away. For months they 
had been bound together, perforce, into 
as close a relationship as that of the 
average family, yet the same combina- 
tion of players would, in all probabil- 
ity, never meet again. 

They thought of these things as they 
wiped their eyes, yet their last picture, 
that of Tom watching over Hilda, filled 
their vision with satisfaction. They 
congratulated themselves as they went 
away. There was always something to 


was her cry 


be happy about, and, happier yet, there 
was always something to talk about. If 
they wept over Hilda, Jacky was fur- 
nishing them with a topic for conversa- 
tion which would endure for weeks, for 
Jacky, with the invulnerability of his 


type, had come out ahead. 

As the first three days of the week 
passed, and he had remained in his 
room, politely inviting all of those who 
called to drink with him, Hicks and the 
rest grew nervous over the evident ne- 
cessity of leaving him in the hotel with 
Tom. Up till now Tom had been so 
concerned over Hilda that he did not 
know of the remissness of the leading 
man—for which they all thanked their 
stars. But Lane was a man of the 
world, and, unsuspicious as he might be, 
should he learn of Horner’s condition, 
he would of necessity reflect upon the 
gay young man’s deflection. 

Hicks and La Crosse were talking of 
these things on Wednesday night after 
the performance, as they went up to his 
room to see if a ticket to New York and 
his hotel bill paid might not be an in- 
ducement to leave. 

To their surprise, Horner was mak- 
ing a hasty toilet, still extravagantly 
polite, but wonderfully sober. On his 
bed lay an open telegram. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Hicks, being rather proud of 
his idea, unfolded it. He even offered 
to make up a purse if necessary. 


Horner snorted at him. 

“You're a generous creature, but I 
don't feel the need of financial aid at 
present. Some day, perhaps——” 

“Well, you can’t go on with us,” 
stormed Hicks, “and you’ve got to get 
out of this hotel.” 

Jacky drew himself up to his full 
height. 

“Go on with you? Go on with a lot 
of cheap-skate actors, in a cheap-skate 
show? My dear sir, to whom are you 
speaking ?” 

At this the telephone rang, which 
Hicks, in his bewilderment, answered. 
His astonishment. deepened as he took 
the message. 

“It's from the station. They say the 
special to Washington will be ready at 
twelve-two. For the love of Mike, 
Horner, what are you up to?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Horner, his 
charming self once more, “but my 
uncle’s dying—in Washington, as it 
happens—and his lawyer wires he’s 
left me all his money, and to come on 
quick,” 

He laughed, and the “true blue” look 
came back into his eyes, there to re- 
main until some other woman discov- 
ered his unworthiness. For inevitable 
discovery was Jacky’s only punishment 
in life. 

On Saturday, Tom, aided by a nurse, 
took Hilda on to New York. She was 
still prostrate, still wandering at times, 
yet the physician believed that the little 
brown flat of which she often babbled 
would do much to quiet the condition 
of her mind. 

Had Lane been asked if this depar- 
ture was his wish also, he would have 
answered that what was best for Hilda 
was best for him. Yet he, too, had re- 
ceived a message which would have 
meant, a week ago, the fulfillment of 
his desires. Now he put the wire care- 
lessly aside, indifferent to the knowl- 
edge that his appearance on Monday in 
New York would mean the grasping of 
his chance. It would seem, despite 
what forbidden paths Tom’s passion 
had led him, he had not yet left the 
path of duty. 

Yet, through what was best for Hil- 
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da, he was there on Monday, signing the 
contracts for the immediate production 
of his play. And Hilda lay in a small 
bed in the tawny drawing room, attend- 
ed by the soft-voiced Southern nurse, 
gazing idly at the little pine trees, won- 
dering what was coming next. 

For the first two weeks she saw only 
Tom and Katie, who clattered as softly 
as she could in the kitchen. Lane came 
and went, busy through the day, and 
far into the night, with a task which 
brought him at once anxiety and satis- 
faction. For these two weeks she was 
passive, waiting like an outsider for 
him to tell her what he would. 

At the end of the fortnight, having 
lain through one long, black night until 
he tiptoed down the narrow hall—to 
kiss her gently on the lips before he 
shut his bedroom door against her— 
she lifted her fever-wasted hands to 
press them feebly, but as of old, under 
his coat, against his armpits. 

“Can’t you tell me what you’re do- 
ing, Tom?” she whispered. He hesi- 
tated, and she noticed this. A sick fear 
smothered her breast like a_ blanket. 
“Don’t, if you don’t want to,” she added 
swiftly, proudly. 

“T do want to,” he said sturdily, “but 
first of all you must get well, and 
then 5 

“And then we'll tell each other every- 
thing,” completed she. 

“Yes, dear.” There was an instant’s 
silence. He laid his cheek against hers 

in sympathy, she thought. “But | 
will tell you this much: I am putting 
on a play, a great big play, and it’s my 
own, 

“Oh, Tom, I’m glad for you.” 
da, the outsider, was wholly glad. 

He left her for a few hours of heavy 
slumber, but Hilda’s brain, at its old 
labor of grappling with conditions half 
understood, worked on. If he had cast 
another play, a real play of his own, 
then Jo would surely have a part in it. 
Then, if she had the part, she must be in 
New York. And if Jo were here, why 
had she not come to see her? Oh, the 
guiltiness of the guilty! The pain came 
back in Hilda’s head, the ice packs were 


Hil- 


resumed, and Lane flagellated himself 
for thus exciting her. 

There were no more confidences. 
But the next day Hilda heard a jubi- 
lant note in Katie’s voice as she greeted 
some one who had knocked softly on 
the outer door. It was as though Katie 
longed to shout, but had put a mute 
upon the note, and, remembering the 
cook’s love for Jo, Hilda, on the im- 
pulse of the moment, cried for her. 

“Jo!” rose her feeble voice, “Jo!” 

There was a silence, broken by Katie 
in a loud whisper, deploring her bad 
luck, and later, by the tramping of Jo 
into the room. Only concern was in her 
face, the affection of the weak for the 
strong, which one sees in any hospital 
nurse. She caught Hilda’s hands, yet 
stammered as she spoke: 

“Tom—Tom thought I shouldn’t— 
no one should see you.” 

“Why not?” Hilda looked straight 
into the eyes which met hers squarely. 
“You've been pretty sick, old girl.” 

“I'll be worse before I’m _ better,” 
said Hilda wearily. 

The consciousness of the mountain- 
ous task of playing up to Jo and Tom 
overwhelmed her. If they were great 
enough to hide from her during this ill- 
ness the love which had crept—God 
knows unwillingly enough, perhaps— 
into their hearts, her love must be of 
equal measure. For she must hide it, 
too; yes, and her grief as well. 

Through the crucial days from this 
time on, the anxious days of long re 
hearsals, when failure or success de- 
pended largely on their earnest efforts, 
she must not by a sob of sorrow weaken 
their concentrated thoughts. After- 
ward, when the curtain was rung down, 
when Tom could turn to her—she 
smiled grimly—turned to them, she 
would tell him what she knew, and 
when strength came back to her, she 
would leave the small brown flat for- 
ever, to go—Hilda could plan no far- 
ther. 

So, in her abnegation she reached a 
spiritual height, which Tom, his face 
ever upward, ever climbing, could have 
no knowledge of. And on the height 
she gained a peace of mind which 
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brought life back to her tired body. 
Daily she gathered physical strength as 
though granted her to fight her daily 
battle. , 

At first, when Tom found Jo there, 
he betrayed his agitation, but after- 
ward the situation seemed a casual one. 
He made time to sit with them, to talk 
of the rehearsals, of the players, and of 
their bright prospects. That he had 
not told Hilda Jo was in the cast he ex- 
plained simply: he had thought it best 
that she should see no one. He knew 
she would want Jo, if Jo was to be had. 

The visitor was always amusing, al- 
ways passionately kind. It was from 
her that Hilda learned of Horner's 
windfall. Her voice, as she spoke, was 
of one thoroughly disinterested. The 
wife lay weighted with the wonder of 
this woman who accepted the complexi- 
ties of her life with so much sturdi- 
ness that they grew simple to the on- 
looker. 

The attitude of Jo and Tom toward 
-ach other was as unsuggestive of their 


deep love as—as had been Horner's 
love for her. Only there was that quiet 
comradeship between them which, Hil- 
da had decided, must be the firm foun- 


dation of a noble passion. At times, 
when the two came in together, went 
out together, in perfect peace and com- 
panionship, her control was shaken. 
She felt that She must scream aloud, 
show her fissured heart, and tell them 
of her knowledge. 

But the thought of the play, of Tom's 
play, of what it meant to Tom, acted 
as a panacea to her agony. At times 
the exquisite tenderness of Tom, and 
Jo’s friendly, rough administrations 
rendered the discovery of the love let- 
ters poor evidence of their guilt. But 
even so she must not ask, must not dis- 
turb them with new problems. For Hil- 
da, too, was of the theatre, and to her 
the play was paramount. 

The first performance, the tryout, 
took place in a New York suburb, one 
month after the rehearsals began. To 
this modest playhouse would come the 
greatest manager of them all, and if 
he found the play of value, one month 
from that date he would float it into 


New York on the ebb tide of a winter's 
success, é 

Hilda, who was now walking about 
the flat, arranging, with blurred vision, 
Tom's effects, looking after Tom’s din- 
ner, had determined to see this opening. 
Lane had expressed open horror at the 
suggestion—he would not have a mo- 
ment’s peace, he had declared. And 
Hilda seemingly dismissed the plan; 
yet, with the aid of the nurse and the 
physician, continued planning. 

He had held her close in his em- 
brace when he departed, and she had 
kissed him with an abandonment to her 
emotions which flushed them both. 

“IT am giving you my strength,” she 
half explained, seeing the question in 
his eyes. 

“I am giving you a long farewell,” 
she cried out to herself. 

Then Tom left her to bear alone his 
victory or defeat. But when the cur- 
tain rose, Hilda, the nurse, and the 
physician sat far at the side in the 
shadow of the gallery, to help Tom 
through. 

There was a burst of applause from 
the comfortably filled house when the 
scene was disclosed. It had beauty, but 
not overlavishness of detail. There 
were not too many apples on the trees; 
no one could see the wires which sup- 
ported the swaying branches. Occa- 
sionally the fruit fell at an extra gust 
of wind. The gowns of the young girls 
blew the same way that the apples fell. 
The sunlight did not come in all direc- 
tions. A rake was thrown across a 
mound of hay, not put there by the 
property man. This was Tom’s work, 
the work of a director. 

Hilda glanced at her companions. 
They thought the scene was lovely, but 
they did not see what she saw. She 
was of the theatre, and understood. 
She was not playing, yet the deftness 
of the mise en scéne delighted her. 

When Jo came on, poised, perfectly 
reliant to the audience, they settled back 
into their seats. They were all sure 
that whatever she was going to do, she 
did not need their anxious spines to 
help her. She played confidently, and 
only Hilda recognized the catch in the 
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throat, and knew what tortures of stage 
fright the girl was suffering. With 
mind stripped of all prejudice, she 
looked at the actress as a connoisseur 
does at a picture. She divided what 
was personality from what was skill, 
and again separated the worth of the 
part from the worth of the player. 

She saw clearly for the first time, 
that the rdle which Tom had offered 
Jo last autumn, the one in which she 
had succeeded, was very likely as poor 
stuff as Tom had said it was. It was Jo 
who had made it noteworthy. 

With her admittance of Jo’s art, her 
first grievance against Tom was found 
to be without foundation. Jo’s play- 
ing of the part, which Tom had kept 
from her, was the little rift within the 
lute, which by and by had made the 
music mute. And now she sat, alone, 
watching Tom’s play unfold itself, un- 
derstanding it all, all, able to advise, to 
help him; yet wider than the gulf be- 
tween the footlights and the audience 
was the chasm between this man and 
wife. 

She had brought it on herself. She 
had left him for a little extra money, 
for the cheap expenditure of pride. 
Tom had been lonely through the win- 
ter months, and found Jo. She had 
been lonely, and—she thanked her God 
—found only a poor wraith who was 
now disseminating. 

At the end of the third act—the big 
act—the rural audience called loudly 
for the author. They had overcome 
their self-consciousness to do this, for 
it was not a metropolitan “first night.” 
The greatest manager of all flashed his 
approval, and, mentally embracing Tom 
as one now of his fold, tapped with his 
stick. 

The author emerged putting on his 
coat, for he had been working like a 
stage hand, Hilda leaned forward, 
ears strained to hear his blundering 
speech. She could see the company 
gathered in the first entrance. Jo, the 
laconic, was brushing tears away, but 
Hilda was not crying. Her body was 
ablaze with light. 

As the last act began, while the doc- 
tor and the nurse leaned forward, keen 


with expectation, she sat back, beaten 
in the game with herself as her oppo- 
nent. She contemplated her future, 
which could have been a proud one 
with Tom. Had she not read the let- 
ters she might have never known. But 
at this reflection she shook her head; 
the truth one must always know, no 
matter how it crushes us at first. It is 
the ashes from which the Phoenix rises. 

She was startled in the midst of her 
somber reverie by the sensation that 
her subconscious mind had _ repeated 
aloud the first love letter Tom had 
written Jo: 

“Dearest, we have looked into each 
other’s eyes, and did not know the truth 
until this hour.” 

But, wonderfully, the sentence was 
completed. She glanced at the doctor 
and the nurse. Had she spoken aloud ? 
They were still leaning forward, en- 
grossed in the love scene on the stage. 

Jo was begging her cavalier to go. 

“No,” he cried, “I shall not leave 
you!” 

Hilda lifted her lowly head. 

“All night long, I have thought of 
this—and you 4 

She straightened her body, bearing 
the weight of it by her forearms on the 
sides of the seat. 

“One thing is certain, I shall not 
leave you for a day.” 

Hilda tipped forward. 
went on. 

“Why are you fearful?” pleaded the 
man. “Why, we deserve this love,” 
the voice continued, 

The scene went on. Jo 
him. Again he spoke: 

“If the heart and mind grow great 
together,” pursued the lover, “then I 
am a man at last a 

And when she left -him, he called to 
her from beneath the window: 

“Dearest, come back, I want to say 
good night to you—again.” 

As the curtain fell, the two in charge 
turned to their patient, and found her 
far into the chair, hands pressed against 
her eyes, and quick tears slipping 
through the fingers to fall upon her 
bosom, They had misgivings as to their 
wisdom in granting her this trip. But 


The 


scene 


answered 
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as they tried to soothe her, she showed 
to them a face gleaming with great joy. 


CHAPTER IX. 

When Tom Lane’s wife reached the 
stage, having made her way through 
the little door back of the boxes, she 
shook off her attendants. 

“Go home,” she urged. 
no one could be more well. 
take me back!” 

There was a certain sure inflection in 
her voice, an elasticity which pleased 
them. Yet, when they had departed, 
her courage for an instant failed her. 
She could see that Tom was on the 
stage, surrounded by the congratulatory 
few who had come to scoff and re- 
mained to offer him a contract. 

She found that she was standing at 
the open door of a small room, bare of 
an actor’s paraphernalia, but from a 
peg hung Tom’s coat and hat, and on 
the dressing table lay the script. This 
was the room of the director. She 
slipped into it, and closed the door, her 
heart beating as quickly as on her mar- 
riage night. When Tom came to her 
what should she say? She must plan 
something. 

But she had no opportunity, for, 
above the uproar of the stripping of 
the stage, she heard him striding to- 
ward her. 

“Not another word to-night,” he 
called to those who sought to hinder 
him. “I’m going straight home to 
my——"” He did not complete his 
sentence, for his wife had come to him. 
Hilda!’ He closed the door upon 
them all. 

It may have been her lack of 
strength, or a sense of her abasement 
which bent Hilda’s knees and brought 
her to the floor, but, beautifully, Tom 
sank down with her. Face to face they 
knelt, and then Tom pulled ‘her into his 
arms, and, relaxing, the two huddled 
against the wall, spent by laughter and 
by tears. 

“Tom,” struggled she, “won't you let 
me kneel to you ?” 

He crushed her into silence with his 
lips. : 


“T am well, 
Tom will 


“Tf I lay flat upon the floor, Hilda, I 
would not be half low enough.” 

‘But you don’t know ’ He es- 
sayed to speak. “Let me have it over, 
Tom.” 

“Go on,” he said, “but I’ve got a few 
things to unload myself.” 

“Tom, I’ve misjudged you; yes, yes, 
you and Jo—poor Jo! I found, at least 
the letters reached me—I mean, | 
thought they were love letters. But 
they weren't, they were scraps of your 
play—of your love scene in the last 
act !” 

He started violently. 

“Where did you find 
asked. 

“In Richmond.” 

“My God! And that’s what made 
you ill!” 

“Yes, Tom, I suspected you and Jo!” 

He turned to watch her narrowly, 
curiously. 

“Why Jo?” 

“Because—now, let me see. Oh, be- 
cause they were in her old room.” Be- 
wilderment swept over her as she re- 
called this truth, but not suspicion. 
“How did that happen, Tom?” 

He put his head against hers as he 
reflected deeply. 

“T was polishing up that last-act 
I wrote on scraps of paper as 
the lines came to me. I had the scene 
retyped in Richmond. In Richmond 
——” Suddenly he remembered. ‘Hil- 
da, it was that old theatrical trick; | 
changed rooms with Jo. She wanted 
steam heat. I doubt if the office ever 
knew, sO no erasure was made upon 
the register.” 

Hilda tucked her mouth against his 
ear. 

“There goes my grief—dissolved,” 
she whispered, ‘“‘but there is something 
more.” 

“Yes,” interrupted he, “there is 
something more—for me. You won- 
der why I kneel. Hilda, did you, before 
you found the scraps of paper, did you 
ever feel I cared for Jo?” 

She hesitated. “After I found the 
letters, I realized that I had not thought 
so, yet some one x 

“Remember, it is 1 who kneels, dear.” 


them?” he 


scene, 
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“Some one had filled my heart with 
little poisonous arrows, but they didn’t 
count, Tom. Only, I must tell you, 


perhaps, about this some one.” 
“You needn't,” said Tom briefly, “for 


He released her to take from an in- 
ner pocket an envelope bearing the post- 
mark of a Carolina town, and on the 
ugly letter paper, which she had seen 
Jacky buy, in a disguised hand was 
Jacky’s effort to arrange things for 
himself—and others. 

Hilda’s eyes swept the pages. It 
was, the letter would imply, from a 
well-wisher, Since there was reason to 
believe that Tom loved Jo, and ample 
reason for an eyewitness to believe 
that Hilda Worth and Jacky Horner 
loved each other, was it not possible 
to adjust the situation to the good of 
all? It bore no signature. 

But he continued: “I don't know 
who wrote that letter,. dearest’’"—there 
was a pressure with the dearest; Tom 
knew Hilda was on uncertain ground— 
“and I don’t want to know. It served 
its purpose!” 

“Purpose, Tom?” 

“Not the writer’s purpose, but an- 
other, and a better one. It opened my 
eyes wide to my own self.” 

“Not about Jo?” 

“Put that out of your head, child. 
Jo’s a brick, but I can’t love a brick.” 
Hilda was soft, and happy, and close to 
him. “No, my eyes were opened to my 


mean desertion of you, to my spending, 


of the winter in the serene pursuit of 
what I thought was growth, develop- 
ment. As though development could be 
attained when one-half of me was miss- 
ing. I tied up my right arm, and over- 
trained the left one.”’ 

“Why, Tom, I said something like 
that once.” 

“Yes, and you were right, but it took 
a charge of artillery like this sneak’s 
letter to make me see it. It would have 
been what I deserved had I written 
this play, and received for it the coin 
of my wife’s lost love.” 

She was swimming in bliss, yet she 
remained single-minded. 


“But Wheeling? Why did you not 
come to see me there?” 

What was marvelous to her was nat- 
ural to him. 

‘Because some one was watching, 
some one was waiting for an outraged 
husband. I kept away to show that 
skunk my faith in you.” 

Hilda’s voice sank lower. She was 
still the elemental woman in her pur- 
suit. 

“You never again wrote of Jo—after 
this letter came to you.” 

Tom was complacent. 

“That was to prove to you that I 
cared nothing for her. I feared that 
if the one who wrote the letter had 
tried to poison me, he had tinged your 
mind also with suspicion, so I grew very 
careful.” 

The mother in Hilda possessed her. 
She lifted her arms and drew his head 
down to her bosom. This was the ar- 
gument of her mighty man who could 
write plays! Then a swift fear made 
a place for itself. The letter she ha«l 
sent to Tom from Richmond! The 
bitter words which had tried to force 
the falsehood that there was some one 
else. Although his head was. still 
against her breast, she was very small 
again, and frightened. She bent down 
and whispered in his ear: 

“I wrote you, dear, from Richmond. 
It must have been sent on to you 

Her husband lifted his head 
looked into her eyes. 

“I destroyed it, without even look- 
ing at it. You see, we were together 
then, and—and what were letters when 
I had you, Hilda?” 

“T’m a balloon, Tom,” she declared, 
“just full of joy.” 

She anchored herself with him and 
swayed a little. 

He tightened his hold on her. “Don’t 
leave me, I’m of the earth.” 

“Oh, I’m dirigible.” 

She eyed him dreamily. Yes, Tom 
was her unseen, guiding force, had al- 
ways been, and Jo was right. 

This reminded her that she must go 
to Jo. “She played beautifully,” she 
said from her whole heart. 


and 
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“Yes,” assented he, “but—well, she 
will tell you ” breaking off abruptly. 
Jo was locking her trunk as Hilda 
entered, and rose, astonished, to find 
herself in the soft embrace of her 
friend, 

“You 
ment. 

“I had to come. Oh, Jo, I am so 
happy, and so proud!” Hilda was cry- 
ing now. 

“Well, you appear to be ashamed of 
us,” said Jo, sternly putting on her 
severe turban before the little glass. 

Tears had rolled down her cheeks 
during Tom’s speech, but she had not 
been conscious of them; now, she 
would rather die than cry. 

Tom Lane’s wife lifted her head to 
look upon her. fondly. She knew that 
Jo was unsuspicious of the demon 
she had fought—rather—entertained 
throughout the winter. She knew that 
the girl would never learn of the mis- 
givings she had nourished, yet she was 
keen for expiation. 

“Jo,” she faltered, “my winter hasn't 
been just all it ought to be. But I think 
I am finer for it ; 

“Hilda,” interrupted Jo, “we must all 
go through the fire, kindled perhaps by 
our own hands, perhaps by the cun- 
ning fingers of some one else who 
shields the torch from us, and guards 
the flame until we are unwittingly 
ablaze. But we can all pass through, 
just as those three chaps with the aw- 
ful names did in the Bible. You re- 
member they passed through—they 
didn't stay to be burnt to a cinder.” 

The older woman eyed her wistfully. 
She knew that Jo had passed in and out 
of the fiery furnace, as she had done, 
but there was always Tom to engirdle 
her, Tom to guide her through other 
fires of fate. 

“T wish, Jo, dear, that you were not 
alone. It seems to me that you, that 
all of us, should have something—some 
one to cling to.” 

Her friend looked at her from under 
her dark brows half humorously ; then 
swung open the battered door, and 
drew through her nostrils a draft of 


idiot!” was her frank com- 


the damp, musty air of the bare, silent 
stage. 

“Do you smell that?” she demanded. 
“Do you get that odor of the theatre? 
Is it like anything else in the world? I 
love it, I hope to live a laborer in it, I 
hope my last breath will inhale it; for 
the theatre is my home, a play is my 
household, a part is my husband.” 

As she swung out into the narrow 
gallery, overcome by this display of 
emotion in her everyday life, she en- . 
countered Tom. She made as though 
to pass him, but he held her by the 
shoulders. 

“Has she told you of the thing she 
has done for you, Hilda?” he asked. 

His wife showed her innocence. 

Jo strove to break away. “Tell her 
yourself,” she muttered, flushing crim- 
son. “It’s nothing!” 

“No, it’s nothing,” answered he, 
“nothing to one like you.” 

Jo stood passive in his grip, shame- 
faced. 

“She played this part out of town, 
Hilda, that it might be open for you 
should we get a chance to try it in New 
York. We dared not tell you sooner, 
fearing you would overtax your 
strength in an effort to get up. But 
the part is yours. Hilda, speak, aren’t 
you glad? I wrote it for you.” 

How love puts back the miseries of 
life into their mean, inconsequential 
corners! Suffering was forgotten, as 
though it had not been, and Hilda 
spoke : 

“I’m glad, I’m very proud and glad! 
And I thank you both. I thank Tom 
for writing the role, and Jo for playing 
it. You, Tom, must go on writing; 
and you, Jo, must go on playing. As 
for me, I have found my happiness to- 
night, but I discovered it on the other 
side of the footlights. I’ve dropped my 
mask forever.” 

Tom snapped at her hands, and 
threw them around his neck that their 
embrace might be the closer; but Jo 
walked out along the gallery to rest her 
blinded eyes upon the vast, dim, echoing 
spaces of the musty theatre. 




















ICK,” said Viviette, “ought to 
go about in skins, like a prim- 
itive man.” 

Katherine Holroyd looked 
up from her needlework. She 
was a gentle, fair-haired woman of thir- 
ty, with demure, blue eyes which re- 
garded the girl with a mingling of pity, 
protection, and amusement. 

“My dear,” she said, ‘whenever I see 
a pretty girl fooling about with a prim- 
itive man I always think of a sweet 
little monkey I once knew, who used to 
have great sport with a lyddite shell. 
Her master kept it on his table as a 
paper weight, and no one knew it was 
loaded. One day she hit the shell in the 
wrong place—and they’re still looking 
for the monkey. Don’t think Dick is 
the empty shell.” 

Whereupon she resumed her work, 
and for a few moments the click of 
thimble and needle alone broke the sum- 
mer stillness. Viviette lay idly on a 
long garden chair admiring the fit of a 
pair of dainty tan shoes which she 
twiddled with graceful twists of the 
ankles some five feet from her nose. At 
Mrs. Holroyd’s remark she laughed, 
after the manner of one quite contented 
with herself—a low, musical laugh, in 
harmony with the blue June sky and the 
flowering chestnuts and the song of the 
thrushes. 

“My intentions with regard to Dick 
are strictly honorable,” she remarked, 
“We've been engaged for the last eleven 
years, and I still have his engagement 
ring. It cost three and sixpence.” 








“T only want to warn you, clear,” 
said Mrs. Holroyd. 


“Any one can see 























that Dick is in love with you, and if you 
don’t take care you'll have Austin fall- 
ing in love with you, too.” 

Viviette laughed again. “But he has 
already fallen! I don’t think he knows 
it yet; but he has. It’s great fun being 
a woman, isn’t it, dear?” 

“T don’t know that I’ve ever found it 
so,” Katherine replied, with a sigh. She 
was a widow, and had loved her hus- 
band, and her sky was still tinged with 
gray. 

Viviette, quick to catch the sadness in 
the voice, made no reply, but renewed 
the contemplation of her shoe tips. 

“I’m afraid you’re an arrant little co- 
quette,” said Katherine indulgently. 

“Lord Banstead says I'm a little 
devil,” she laughed. 

If she was in some measure a co- 
quette she may be forgiven. What 
woman can have suddenly revealed to 
her the thrilling sense of her sex’s mas- 
tery over men without snatching now 
and then the fearful joy of using her 
power? She was one-and-twenty, her 
heart still unawakened, and she had re- 
turned to her childhood’s home to find 
men who had danced her on their 
knees, bending low before her and pro- 
claiming themselves her humble vassals. 
It was intoxicating. She had always 
looked up to Austin with awe, as one 
too remote and holy for girlish irrever- 
ence. And now! No wonder her sex 
laughed within her. 

Until she had gone abroad to finish 
her education, she had lived in that old 
gray manor house that dreamed in the 
sunshine of the terrace below which she 
was sitting, ever since they had brought 
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her thither an orphaned child of three. 
Mrs. Ware, her guardian, was her 
adopted mother; the sons Dick and 
Austin Ware her brothers—the engage- 
ment, when she was ten and Dick one- 
and-twenty, had hardly fluttered the 
fraternal relationship. She had left 
them a merry, kittenish child. She had 
returned, a woman, slender, full-blos- 
somed, graceful, alluring, with a matur- 
ity of fascination beyond her years. 

Enemies said she had gypsy blood in 
her veins. If so, the infusion must 
have taken place long, long ago, for her 
folks were as proud of their name as 
the Wares of Ware House. But, for 
all that, there was a suggestion of the 
exotic in the olive-and-cream complex- 
ion, and the oval face pointing at the 
dimpled chin; something of the wood- 
land in her lithe figure and free ges- 
tures; in her swimming, dark eyes one 
could imagine something fierce and un- 
tamable lying beneath her laughing 
idleness. Katherine Holroyd called her 
a coquette. Austin whatever the whim 
of a cultured fancy suggested, and Lord 
Banstead a little devil. As for Dick, 
he called her nothing. His love was 
too great; his vocabulary too small. 

Lord Banstead was a neighbor who 
in the course of three months had pro- 
posed several times to Viviette. 

“I’m not very much to look at,” he 
remarked, on the first of these occa- 
sions—he was a weedy, pallid youth of 
six-and-twenty—‘‘and the title’s not 
very old, I must admit. Governor only 
a scientific Johnnie, Margetson, the cel- 
ebrated chemist, you know—who dis- 
covered some beastly gas or other and 
got made a peer—but I can sit with 
the other old rotters in the House of 
Lords, you know, if I want. And I’ve 
got enough to run the show, if you'll 
keep me from chucking it away as I’m 
doing. It’d be a godsend if you’d mar- 
ry me, I give you my word.” 

“Before I have anything to do with 
you,” replied Viviette, who had heard 
Dick express his opinion of Lord Ban- 
stead in forcible terms, “you'll have to 
forswear sack, and—and a very big 
and ; 








Lord Banstead, not being learned in 
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literary allusions, looked bewildered. 
Viviette laughed. 

“I'll translate if you like. You'll have 
to give up unlimited champagne and 
whisky, and lead an ostensibly respect- 
able life.” 

Whereupon Lord Banstead called her 
a little devil, and went off in dudgeon to 
London, and took golden-haired ladies 
out to supper. When he returned to 
the country he again offered her his 
title, and, being rejected a second time, 
again called her a little devil, and went 
back to the Savoy supper room. A third 
and a fourth time he executed this 
complicated manceuvre; and now news 
reached Viviette that he was in resi- 
dence at Farfield, where he was 
boring himself exceedingly in his fa- 
ther’s scientific library. 

“T suppose he’ll be coming over to- 
day,” said Viviette. 

“Why do you encourage him?” asked 
Katherine. 

“I don’t,” Viviette retorted. “I snub 
him unmercifully. If I am a coquette, 
it’s with real men, not with the by- 
product of a chemical experiment.” 

Katherine dropped her work and her 
under lip, and turned reproachful blue 
eyes on the girl. 

*Viviette !”’ 

“Oh, she’s shocked! Saint Nitouche 
is shocked!” Then, with a change of 
manner, she rose, and, bending over 
Katherine’s chair, kissed her. ‘I’m sor- 
ry, dear,” she said in pretty penitence. 
“[ know it was an abominable and un 
ladylike thing to say; but my tongue 
sometimes runs away with my thoughts. 
Forgive me.” 

At that moment a man dressed in 
rough tweeds and leggings, who had 
emerged from the stable side of the 
manor house, crossed the terrace, and, 
descending the steps, walked over the 
lawn toward the two ladies. He had 
massive shoulders and a thick, strong 
neck; coarse, reddish hair, and a mus- 
tache of a lighter shade. Blue eyes 
looked with a curious childish pathos 
out of a face tanned by sun and weath- 
er. He slouched slightly in his gait, 
like the heavy man accustomed to the 
saddle. This was Dick Ware, the elder 























of the brothers, and heir to fallen for- 
tunes, mortgaged house and lands; and 
he gave the impression of failure, of a 
man who, in spite of thews and sinews, 
had been unable to grapple with cir- 
cumstances, 

Viviette left Katherine to her needle- 
work, and advanced to meet him. At 
her spontaneous act of welcome a light 
came into his eyes. He removed from 
his lips the short corncob pipe he was 
smoking. 

“I’ve just been looking at the new 
mare. She’s a beauty. I know I 
oughtn’t to have got her, but she was 
going dirt cheap—and what can a man 
do when he’s offered a horse at a quar- 
ter its value?” 

“Nothing, my dear Dick, save pay 
four times as much as he can afford.” 

“But we had to get a new beast,” he 
argued seriously. ‘We can’t go about 
the country in a donkey cart. If I 
hadn't bought one, Austin would, for 
the sake of the family dignity—and I do 
like to feel independent of Austin, now 
and then.” 

“I wish you were entirely independ- 
ent of Austin,” said Viviette, walking 
with him up the lawn. 

“I can’t, so long as I stay here doing 
nothing. But if I went out to Canada 
or New Zealand, as I want to do, who 
would look after my mother? I’m tied 
by the leg.” 

“T’d look after mother,” said Viviette. 
“And you’d write me nice long letters, 
saying how you were getting on—and | 
would send you nice little bulletins, and 
we should all be very happy.” 

‘Do you want to get rid of me, Vivi- 
ette ?” 

“T want you to have your heart's de- 
sire.” 

“You know what my heart's desire 
is,” he said unsteadily. 

“\Why, to raise sheep or drive cattle 
or chop down trees in the backwoods,” 
she replied, lifting demure eyebrows. 
“Oh, Dick, don’t be foolish. See— 
there’s mother just come out.” 

With a light laugh she escaped, and 
ran up the steps to meet an old lady, 
rather infirm, who, with the aid of a 
stick, was beginning to take her morn- 
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ing walk up and down the terrace 
Dick followed her moodily. 

“Good morning, mother,” said he, 
bending down to kiss her. 

Mrs. Ware put up her cheek and re- 
ceived the salute with no great show of 
pleasure. 

“Oh, how you smell of tobacco 
smoke, Dick! Where's Austin? Please 
go and find him. I want to hear what 
he has to say about the stables.” 

“\Vhat can he say, mother?” 

“He can advise us and help us to put 
the muddle right,” said Mrs. Ware. 

These stables had been a subject of 
controversy for some time. The old 
ones having fallen into disgraceful dis- 
repair, Dick had turned architect and 
erected new ones himself. As shelters 
for beasts they were comparatively 
sound; as appanages to an Elizabethan 
manor house they were open to adverse 
criticism. Austin, who had come down 
from London a day or two before to 
spend his Whitsuntide holiday at home, 
had promised his mother to make in- 
spection and report. 

“But what does Austin know about 
stables?” Viviette asked, as soon as 
Dick had slouched away in search of his 
brother. 

“Austin knows about everything, my 
dear,” replied the old lady decisively. 
“Not only is Austin a brilliantly clever 
man, but he’s a successful barrister, and 
a barrister’s business is to know all 
about everything. Give me your arm, 
dear, and let us walk up and down a 
little till they come.” 

Presently Dick returned with Austin, 
whom he had found smoking a cigar in 
a very meditative manner in front of 
the stables. Dick’s face was gloomy, 
but Austin’s was bright, as he came 
briskly up, and, cigar in hand, stooped 
to his mother. She put her arms round 
his neck, kissed him affectionately, and 
inquired after his sleep and his comfort 
and the quality of his breakfast. 

“Doesn’t Austin smell of 
smoke, mother?” asked Dick. 

“Austin,” replied Mrs. Ware, “has a 
way of smoking and not smelling of it.” 
Austin laughed gayly. “I believe if | 


tobacco 
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fell into a pond you'd say I had a way 
of coming up dry.” 

Dick turned to Viviette and muttered 
with some bitterness: “And if I fell 
into a dry ditch she’d say I came up 
slimy.” 

Viviette, touched by pity, raised a be- 
witching face. 

“Dry or slimy, you would be just the 
same dear old Dick,” she whispered. 

“And what about the stables?” asked 
Mrs. Ware. 

“Oh, they’re not bad. They're rather 
creditable ; but,” Austin added, turning 
with a laugh to his brother, “the mother 
will fidget, you know, and the somewhat 
—let us say rococo style of architecture 
has got on her nerves. I think the 
whole thing had better come down, 
don’t you?” 

“If you like,” said Dick gruffly. He 
had given way to Austin all his life. 
What was the use of opposing him 
now ? 

“Good! I'll send young Rapson, the 
architect, along to make a design. Don’t 
you worry, old chap, I'll see it through.” 

Young, brisk, debonair, flushed with 
success and the sense of the mastery 
of life, he did not notice the lowering of 
Dick’s brows, which deepened into al- 
most a scowl when he turned frankly 
admiring eyes on Viviette and drew her 
into gay, laughing talk; nor did he 
catch the hopelessness in the drag of 
Dick’s feet as he went off to gaze sor- 
rowfully at the fallen pride of his heart, 
the condemned stables. 

But Viviette, who knew, as Austin 
did not, of Dick’s disappointment, soon 
broke away, and joined him in front of 
the amorphous shed of timber. She 
took him by the arm. 

“Come for a stroll in the orchard.” 

He suffered himself to be led through 
the stable-yard gate. She talked to him 
of apple blossoms. He listened for some 
time in silence. Then he broke out. 

“Tt’s an infernal shame!” said he. 

“Tt is,” said Viviette. “But you 
needn’t put on such a glum face when 
I’m here especially to comfort you. If 


you're not glad to see me, I'll go back 


to Austin. He’s much more amusing 


than you.” 


“T suppose he is. Yes, go back to him. 
I’m a fool. I’m nobody. No, don't, 
Viviette ; forgive me,” he cried, catching 
her as she turned away somewhat 
haughtily. “I didn’t mean it, but things 
are getting beyond endurance.” 

Viviette seated herself on a 
beneath the apple blossoms. 

“What things ?” 

“Everything. My position. Austin’s 
airy ways.” 

“But that’s 
charming.” 

“Yes, confound him! My ways are 
about as airy as a hippopotamus’. Look 
here, Viviette. I’m fond of Austin, God 
knows, but all my life he has been put 
in front of me. He has had all the 
chances, I’ve had none. With my fa- 
ther when he was alive, with my moth- 
er, it has always been Austin this and 
Austin that. He was the head of the 
school when I, the elder, was a lout in 
the lower fourth. He had a brilliant 
university career, and went into the 
world, and is making a fortune. I'm 
only able to ride and shoot and do coun- 
try things. I’ve stuck here with only 
this mortgaged house belonging to me 
and the hundred or so a year I get out 
of the tenants. I’m not even executor 
under my father’s will. It’s Austin. 
Austin pays mother the money under 
her marriage settlement. If things go 
wrong, Austin is sent for to put them 
right. It never seems to occur to him 
that it’s my house. Oh, of course, | 
know he pays the interest on the mort 
gage and makes my mother an allow- 
ance—that’s the humiliation of it.” 

He sat with his elbows on his knees 
and his head in his hands, staring at 
the grass. 

“But surely you could find some work 
to do, Dick?” 

He shrugged his great shoulders. 
“They stuck me once in an office in 
London. I suffocated, and added up 
things wrong, and told the wrong lies 
to the wrong people, and ended up by 
breaking the junior partner’s head!” 

“You had some satisfaction out of it, 
at any rate,” laughed Viviette. 

A faint reminiscent smile crossed his 
“T suppose I had, But it didn’t 


bench 


what makes him = so 


face. 
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qualify me for a successful business 
career. No. I might do something in a 
new country. I must get away from 
this. I can’t stand it. But yet, as I’ve 
told you all along, I’m tied—hand and 
foot.” 

“And 
Dick ?” 

“How can I help it?” 

Viviette edged a little away from 
him, and said rather resentfully: “I 
don't call that polite—seeing that I have 
come back to live with you.” 

He turned on her with some fierce- 
ness. “Don’t you see that your being 
here makes my life all the more impos- 
sible? How can I be with you day after 
day without loving you, hungering for 
you, wanting you, body and soul? I’ve 
never given a thought to another wom- 
an in my life. You're my heart's blood, 
dear. I want to hold you so tight in 
my arms that not the ghost of another 
man can ever come between us. You 
know it.” 

Viviette shredded an apple blossom 
that had fallen into her lap. The fin- 
gers that held the petal tingled, and a 
flush rose in her cheek. 

“IT do know it,” she said in a low 
voice. “You're always telling me. But, 
Dick"—she flashed a_ mischievous 
glance at him—‘while you're holding 
me—although it would be very nice— 
we should starve.” 

“Then let us starve!” he cried ve- 
hemently. 

“Oh, Oh, most decidedly no. 
Starvation would be so unbecoming. | 
should get to be a fright—a bundle of 
bones and a rundle of skin—and you'd 
be horrified—I couldn't bear it.” 

“If you would only say you cared a 
scrap for me it would be easier,” he 
pleaded. 

“I should have thought it would be 
harder.” 

“Anyhow, say it 
just this once.” 

She bent her head to hide a smile, 
and said in a voice adorably soft: 
“Dick, shut your eyes.” 

“Viviette!” he cried, 
hope. 


Ty No. 


so you’re very miserable, 


no! 


say it this once— 


with sudden 


Shut your eyes. Turn round. 


Now tell me,” she continued, when he 
had turned obediently, “just what I’ve 
got on. “No!” She held him by the 
shoulders. ‘You’re not to move.” 

Now, she was wearing a white blouse 
and blue skirt and tan shoes, and a yel- 
low rose was pinned at her bosom. 

“\WVhat dress am I wearing?” 

“A light-colored thing,” said Dick. 

“And what's it trimmed with?” 

“Lace,” said the unfortunate man. 
Lace, indeed! 

“And what colored boots ?” 

“Black,” said Dick, at a venture. 

“And what flower?” 

“T don’t know—a pink rose, I think.” 

She started up. “Look!” she cried 
gayly. “Oh, Dick! I'll never marry 
you till you have the common decency 
to look at me—never, never, never! | 
dressed myself this beautiful morning 
just to please you. Oh, Dick, Dick! 
You've lost such a chance!” 

She stood with her hands behind her 
back regarding him mockingly, as Eve, 
in the first orchard, must have regarded 
Adam when he was more dull and mas- 
culine than usual. 

“I’m a born duffer,” said Dick pa- 
thetically. “But your face is all that I 
see when I look at you.” 

“That's all very pretty,” she retorted. 
“But you ought to see more. Now let 
us talk sense. Mind, if I sit. on that 
bench again, you’re to talk sense.” 

Dick sighed. “Very well,” said he. 

That was the history of all his love- 
making. She drew him on to passion- 
ate utterance and then with a twist of 
her wit and a twirl of her skirts she 
eluded him. When she had thus put 
herself out of his reach, he felt ashamed. 
What right had he, dull, useless, lum- 
bering, squirendomless squire to ask a 
woman like Viviette to marry him? 
How could he support a wife? As it 
was, he lived a pensioner on Austin’s 
bounty. Could he ask Austin to feed 
his wife and family as well? This 
thought which always came to him, as 
soon as his passion was checked, filled 
him with deep humiliation. Viviette 
had reason on her side when she said: 
“Let us talk sense.” 

He glowered at his fate and tugged 
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his tawny mustache for some time in 
‘silence. Then Viviette began to talk to 
him prettily of things that made up his 
country interests, his dogs, the garden, 
the personalities of the countryside. 
Soon she had him laughing, which 
pleased and flattered her, as it proved 
her power over the primitive man. I[n- 
deed, at such moments, she felt very 
tenderly toward him, and would have 
liked to pat his cheeks and crown him 
with flowers, thus manifesting her fa- 
vor by dainty caresses. But she re- 
frained, knowing that primitive men are 
too dense to interpret such demonstra- 
tions rightly, and limited herself to less 
compromising words. 

“I am going to tell you a secret,” he 
said at last, in a shamefaced way. “You 
mustn't laugh at me—promise me you 
won't.” 

“I promise,” said Viviette solemnly. 

“T am thinking of going in for local 
politics—rural district council, you 
know.” 

Viviette nodded her head approving- 
ly. “A _ village Hampden, in Tory 
clothing?” 

“They're running things on party 
lines down here. The influence of West- 
hampton is Radical, and fills the council 
with a lot of outsiders. So they’ve got 
together a Conservative committee, and 
are going to run a good, strong man for 
a vacancy. I’ve given them to under- 
stand that I'll be a candidate if they'll 
have me. I'd like to be one. It’s a rub- 
bishy thing, dear, but somehow it would 
give me a little interest in life.” 

“T don’t think it a rubbishy thing at 
all,” said Viviette. “A country gentle- 
man ought to have a hand in rural ad- 
ministration. I do hope you'll get in. 
When will you know that the committee 
have selected you?” 

“There’s a meeting this evening. I 
ought to know to-night or to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Are you very keen on it?” 

“Very,” said Dick. And he 
proudly: “It was my own idea.” 

“But you're not as keen on that as on 
going abroad?” 

“Ah, that!” said Dick. “That, 
one, is the dearest wish of my heart. 


added 


bar 


And who knows? It might enable me 
to carry out the other.” 

The sound of a gong within the house 
floated through the still June air. Vivi- 
ette rose. 

“IT must tidy myself for lunch.” 

They walked to the house together. 
On parting she put out both her hands. 

“Do be reasonable, Dick, and don't 
look for slights in what you call Aus- 
tin’s airy ways. He is awfully fond of 
you, and would not hurt you for the 
world.” 

But at the luncheon table Austin did 
hurt him, in utter unconsciousness, by 
his gay command of the situation, his 
eager talk with Viviette of things Dick 
did not understand, places he had not 
visited, books he had never read, pic- 
tures he had never seen. It was heart- 
ache rather than envy. He did not 
grudge Austin his scholarship and bril- 
liance. But his soul sank at the sight 
of Austin and Viviette moving as fa- 
miliars in a joyous world as remote 
from him as Neptune. 

Mrs. Ware kept Katherine Holroyd 
engaged in mild talk of cooks and cu- 
rates, while the other two maintained 
their baffling conversation, half banter, 
half serious, on a bewildering number 
of topics, and poor Dick remained as 
dumb as the fish and cutlets he was eat- 
ing. He sat at the head of the table, 
Mrs. Ware at the foot. On his right 
hand sat Katherine Holroyd, on his left 
Viviette, and between her and his moth- 
er was Austin. With -Viviette talking 
to Austin and Mrs. Ware to Katherine, 
he felt lonely and disregarded in a kind 
of polar waste of snowy tablecloth. 

Once Katherine, escaping from Mrs. 
Ware's platitudinous ripple, took pity 
on him, and asked him when he was 
going to redeem his promise and show 
her his collection of armor and 
weapons. Dick brightened. This was 
the only keen interest he had in life out- 
side things of earth and air and stream. 

He had inherited a good family col- 
lection, and had added to it, as far as 
his slender means allowed. He had read 
deeply and understood his subject. 

‘“\WWhenever you like, Katherine,” he 
said. 
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“This afternoon ?” 

“I’m afraid they want polishing up 
and arranging. I’ve got some new 
things which I’ve not placed. I’ve rath- 
er neglected them lately. Let us say 
to-morrow afternoon. Then they’ll all 
be spick and span for you.” 

Katherine assented. “I’ve been down 
here so often and never seen them,” she 
said. “It seems so odd, considering the 
years we've known each other.” 

“T only took it up after my father’s 
death,” said Dick. ‘And since then, 
you know, you haven't been here so 
very often.” 

“It was only the last time that I dis- 
covered you took an interest in the col- 
lection. You hid your light under a 
bushel. Then I went to London and 
heard that you were a great authority 
on the subject.” 

Dick’s face reddened with pleasure. 

“TI do know something about it. You 
see, guns and swords and pistols are in 
my line. I’m good at killing things. I 


ought to have been a soldier, only | 


couldn’t pass examination, so | sort of 
interest myself in the old weapons and 
do my killing in imagination.” 

“You give a regular lecture, don’t 
you ?” 

“Well, you know,” said Dick mod- 
estly, “a lot of them are historical. 
There’s a mace used by a bishop, an an- 
cestor of ours. He couldn’t wield a 
sword in battle so he cottoned on to that, 
and in order to save his conscience be- 
fore using it he would cry out: ‘Gare! 
Gare!’ and they say that’s what our 
name comes from, see? ‘Ware, Ware.’ 
He was the founder of our family— 
though, of course, he oughtn’t to have 
been. And then we have the dueling 
pistols my great-grandfather shot Lord 
Estcourt with—they’re beautiful things 
—in the case just as he left it after the 
duel, with powder, ball, and caps all 
complete. It’s a romantic story é 

“My dear Dick,” interposed Mrs. 
Ware, with fragile uplifted hand, 
“please don’t offend us with these hor- 
rible family scandals. Katherine, dear, 
are you going to the vicar’s garden 
party this afternoon? If you are, will 
you take a message to Mrs. Cook ?” 


So Katherine being monopolized, 
Dick was silenced, and, as Austin and 
Viviette were talking in a lively but 
unintelligible way about a thing or a 
play or a horse called Nietzsche, he re- 
lapsed into the heavy, full-blooded 
man’s animal enjoyment of his food 
and the sensitive’s consciousness of 
heartache. 

When the ladies had left the table 
and the coffee had been brought in and 
the men’s cigars were lit, Austin said: 

“What a magnificently beautiful crea- 
ture she has grown into!” 

“Whom do you mean?” asked Dick. 

“Why, Viviette, of course. She’s the 
most fascinating thing I’ve come across 
for years.” 

“Do you think so?” said Dick shortly. 

“Don’t you?” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. 
laughed. 

“What a stolid old beggar you are. 
To you, she’s just the same little girl 
that used to run about here in short 
frocks. If she were a horse, you'd have 
a catalogue yards long of her points.” 

“But as she’s a lady,” said Dick, tug- 
ging his mustache, “I don’t care to cata- 
logue them.” 

Austin laughed again. “Fairly 
scored!” He raised his cup to his lips, 
took a sip, and set it down again. 

“Why on earth,” said he, with some 
petulance, ‘can’t mother give us decent 
coffee ?” 


Austin 


CHAPTER ILI. 

Dick went heavy-hearted to bed that 
night, pronouncing himself to be the 
most abjectly miserable of God’s crea- 
tures, and calling on the Providence to 
remove him speedily from an unsympa- 
thetic world. He had said good night 
to the ladies at eleven o’clock when the 
three went upstairs to bed, and had 
forthwith gone to spend the rest of the 
evening in the friendly solitude of his 
armory. Emerging thence an hour later 
into the hall, he had come upon a pic- 
turesque but heartrending spectacle. 
There on the third step of the grand 
staircase stood Viviette, holding in one 
hand a candle, and extending the other 
regally downward to Austin, who, with 
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sleek head bent, was pressing it to his 
lips. In the candlelight her hair threw 
disconcerting shadows over her elfin 
face, and her great eyes seemed to glow 
with a magical intensity that poor Dick 
had never seen in them before. As soon 
as he had appeared she had broken into 
her low laugh, drawn away her hand 
from Austin, and, descending the steps, 
extended it in much the same regal 
manner to Dick. 

“Good night again, Dick,” she said 


sweetly. “Austin and I have been hav-_ 


ing a little talk.” 

But he had disregarded the hand, and 
with a gruff “Good night!” had re- 
turned to his armory, slamming the 
door behind him. There he had nour- 
ished his wrath on more whisky and 
soda than was good for him, and 
crawled upstairs in the small hours to 
miserable sleeplessness. 

This was the beginning of Dick's un- 
doing, the gods—abetted by Viviette— 
employing their customary procedure of 
first driving him mad. But Viviette was 
not altogether a guilty abettor. Indeed, 
all day long she had entertained high 
notions of acting fairy godmother and 
helping Dick along the road to fortune 
and content. He himself, she learned, 
had taken no steps to free himself from 
his present mode of life. He had not 
even confided in Austin. 

Viviette ran over the list of her in- 
fluential friends. There was Lady 
Winsmere, a dowager countess of sev- 
enty, surrounded by notabilities, at 
whose house she stayed now and then in 
London. On the last occasion an agent 
general for one of the great colonies 
had sat next her at dinner. Then there 
was her friend Mrs. Pendreby, whose 
husband gathered enormous wealth in 
some mysterious way in Mark Lane. 
Why should she not go up to London 
and open a campaign on Dick’s behalf, 
secure him an appointment, and come 
back flourishing it before his dazzled 
and delighted eyes? The prospect was 


enchanting. The fairy-godmother ro- 
mance of it fascinated her girlish mind. 
But first she must clear the ground at 
There must be no opposition 
He must be her ally. 


home. 
from Austin. 
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When a woman gets an idea like this 
into her head she must execute it, as 
the Americans say, right now. A man 
waits, counts up all the barriers, and 
speculates on the strength and courage 
of the lions in the path; but a woman 
goes straight forward, and does not 
worry about the lions till they bite her. 
Viviette resolved to speak to Austin at 
once; but, owing to a succession of the 
little ironies of circumstances, she found 
no opportunity of doing so all the after- 
noon or evening. It was only when, 
standing at the top of the stairs, she hac 
seen Dick go off to the armory and Aus- 
tin return to-the drawing room—for the 
men had bidden the ladies good night in 
the hall—that she saw her chance. She 
went downstairs and opened the draw- 
ing-room door. 

“I don’t want to go to bed, after all. 
Do you think you can do with me a 
little longer?” 

“A great deal longer,”’ he said, draw- 
ing a chair for her and arranging the 
shade of a lamp so that the light should 
not shine full in her eves. “I was just 
thinking how dull the room looked with- 
out you—as if all the flowers had sud- 
denly been taken away.” 

“I suppose I am decorative,” 
blandly. 

“You're bewitching. What instinct 
made you choose that shade of pale 
green for your frock? If I had seen it 
in the pattern, I should have said it was 
impossible for your coloring. But now 
it seems to be the only perfect thing you 
could wear.” 

She laughed, her little laugh of pleas 
ure, and thanked him prettily for the 
compliment. They bandied gay words 
for a while. 

“Oh, I'm so glad you have come 
down, even for this short visit,” said 
Viviette, at last. “I was pining for talk, 
for wit, for a breath of the great world 
bevond these sleepy meadows. You 
bring all that with you.” 

Austin leaned forward. “How do you 
know I’m not bringing even more?” 

The girl’s eyes drooped before his 
gaze. Then she fluttered a glance at 
him in which there was a gleam of 
mockery. 





she said 
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“You bring the most valuable gift of 
all—-appreciation of my frocks. I love 
people to notice them. Now, Dick is 
frock-blind, Why is that?” 

“He's a dear old duffer,” said Austin. 

“I don’t think he’s happy,” said Vivi- 
ette, who in her feminine way had 
worked round to the subject of the in- 
terview. 

“He did seem rather cut up about 
the stables,” Austin admitted. “But 
the things are an eyesore, and mother 
was worrying herself to death about 
them.” 

“It isn’t only the stables,” said Vivi- 
ette. “Dick is altogether discontented.” 

Austin looked at her in amazement. 
‘Discontented ?” 

“He wants something to do.” 

““Nonsense,” he laughed, with the air 
of a man certain of his facts. “He's as 
happy as a king here. He shoots and 
hunts—looks after the place—runs the 
garden, and potters about in his armory 
—in fact, does just what he likes all day 
long. He goes to bed without a care 
sharing his pillow, and, when he wakes 
up, gets into comfortable country 
clothes instead of a tight-fitting suit of 
responsibilities. For a man of his tastes 
he leads an ideal existence.” 

He threw away the end of the ciga- 
rette he was smoking, as though to say 
that the argument was finished. But 
Viviette regarded him with a smile—the 
smile of woman’s superior wisdom. 
How astonishing little he knew of Dick! 

“Do you really think there is one 
contented being on earth?” she asked. 
“Even I know better than that.” 

Austin maintained that Dick ought to 
be contented. 

“Dependent, for practically all he has, 
on you?” 

“I’ve never let him feel it,” he said 
quickly. 

“He does, though. He wants to get 
away—to earn his own living—make a 
way for himself.” 

“That’s the first I’ve heard of it,” 
said Austin, genuinely surprised. “I 
really thought he was perfectly content- 
ed here. Of course, now and then he’s 
grumpy—but he always has had fits of 

4 


What kind of work does 


grumpiness. 
he want?” 
“Something to do with sheep or cattle 
Zealand—the 
open-air 


Arizona or New 
doesn’t matter—any 


—in 
place 
life.” 

Austin lit another cigarette, and 
walked about the room, He was a man 
of well-regulated habits, and did not 
like being taken unawares. Dick ought 
to have told him. Then there was their 
mother. Who would look after her? 
Dick was a dispensation of Providence. 

“Perhaps I might be a deputy dispen- 
sation, mightn’t I?” said Viviette. “I 
don’t think mother is so desperately at- 
tached to Dick as all that. It could be 
arranged somehow or other. And Dick 
is growing more and more wretched 
about it every day. Every day he pours 
out his woes to me till I can almost howl 
with misery.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Not to stand in his way if he gets a 
chance of going abroad.” 

“Of course I won't,” cried Austin 
eagerly. “It never entered my head that 
he wanted to goaway. I would do any- 
thing in the world for his happiness, 
poor old chap! I love Dick very deeply. 
In spite of his huge bulk and rough 
ways, there’s something of the woman 
in him that makes one love him.” 

They catalogued Dick’s virtues, and 
then Viviette unfolded her scheme. One 
or other of the powerful personages 
whom, in her young confidence, she pro- 
posed to attack would surely know of 
some opening abroad. 

“Even humble I sometimes hear of 
things,” said Austin. “Only a day or 
two ago, old Lord Overton asked me if 
I knew of a man who could manage a 
timber forest he’s got in Vancouver 
and E 

Viviette jumped up and clapped her 
hands. 

“Why, that’s the very thing for 
Dick!” she cried exultingly. 

“God bless my soul!” said Austin. 
“So itis. I never thought of it.” 

“If you get it for him I'll kiss you. 
I promise you I will.” 

“Then I'll certainly get it,” replied 
Austin, 
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He went into details. Lord Overton 
wanted a man of education—a gentle- 
man—one who could ride and shoot and 
make others work. He would have to 
superintend the planting and the cut- 
ting and the transportation of timber, 
and act as agent for the various farms 
Lord Overton possessed in the wide 
district. The salary would be seven 
hundred pounds a year. The late super- 
intendent had suddenly died, and Lord 
Overton wanted a man to go out at once 
and fill his place. If only he had 
thought of Dick! 

“But you’re thinking of him, now. It 
can't be too late—men with such quali- 
fications aren't picked up at every street 
corner,” 

“That’s quite true,” said Austin. 
“And, as for my recommendation,” he 
added, in his masterful way, “Lord 
Overton and I are on such terms that 
he would not hesitate to give the ap- 
pointment to a brother of mine. I'll 
write at once.” 

“And we'll say nothing to Dick until 
we've got it all in black and white.” 

“Not a word,” said he. 

Then they burst out laughing like 
happy conspirators, and enjoyed before- 
hand the success of their plot. 

“The old place will be very strange 
without him,” said Austin. 

A shadow passed over Viviette’s 
bright face. The manor house would 
indeed be very lonely. Her occupation 
as Dick’s liege lady, confidante, and tor- 
mentor would be gone. Parting from 
him would be a wrench. There would 
be a dreadful scene at the last moment, 
in which he would want to hold her 
tight in his arms and make her promise 
to join him in Vancouver. She shiv- 
ered a little ; then tossed her head, as if 
to throw off the disturbing thoughts. 

“Don't let us look at the dismal side 
of things. It’s selfish. All we want is 
Dick’s happiness.” She glanced at the 
clock and started up. “It’s midnight. 
If Katherine knew I was here she would 
lecture me.” 





“It’s nothing very dreadful,” he 
laughed. ‘Nor is Katherine’s lecture.” 

“T call her Saint Nitouche—but she’s 
a great dear, isn’t she? Good night.” 
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He accompanied her to the foot of the 
stairs, and lit her candle. On the third 
stair she paused. 

“Remember—in all this it’s I who am 
the fairy godmother.” 

“And I,” said Austin, “am nothing 
but the fairy godmother’s humble and 
devoted factotum.” He took the hand 
which she extended, and, bending over 
it, kissed it gallantly. 

Then, by unhappy chance, out came 
Dick from the armory, and beheld the 
spectacle which robbed him of his peace 
of mind, 

The next morning she was very gen- 
tle with Dick, when he came down 
gloomily to breakfast, and administered 
tactfully to his wants. She insisted on 
going to the sideboard and carving his 
cold ham, of which he ate prodigious 
quantities after a hot first course, and 
when she put the plate before him laid 
a caressing touch on his shoulder. She 
neglected Austin in a barefaced man- 
ner, and drew Dick into reluctant and 
then animated talk on his prize roses 
and a setter pup just recovering from 
distemper. 

After the meal she went with him 
round the garden, inspected both roses 
and puppy, and manifested great inter- 
est in a trellis he was constructing for 
the accommodation later in the summer 
of some climbing cucumbers, at present 
only visible as modest leaves in flower- 
pots. Neither made any reference to 
the little scene of the night before. 
Morning had brought to Dick the con 
viction that in refusing her hand and 
slamming his door he had behaved in 
an unpardonably bearish manner; and 
he could not apologize for his behavior 
unless he confessed his jealousy of Aus- 
tin, which, in all probability, would have 
subjected him to the mocking ridicule 
of Viviette—a thing which, above all 
others, he dreaded, and against which 
he knew himself to be defenseless. 

Viviette, too, found silence golden. 
She knew perfectly well why Dick had 
slammed the door. An _ explanation 
would have been absurd. It would have 
interfered with her relations with Aus- 
tin, which were beginning to be excit- 
ing. But she loved Dick in her heart 
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for being a bear, and evinced both her 
compunction and her appreciation in 
peculiar graciousness. 

“You've never asked me to try the 
new mare,” she said. “I don’t think it 
a bit kind of you.” 

“Would you care 
eagerly. 

“Of course I should. I love to see 
you with horses. You all seem to be as 


to?” he asked 


much part of one mechanism as a motor 


car. 

“I can make a horse do what I want,” 
he said, delighted at the compliment. 
“We'll take the dogeart. When will 
you come? This morning?” 
' “Yes—let us say eleven. 
lovely.” 

“lll have it round at eleven o’clock. 
You'll see. She's a flier.” 

“So am I,” she said, with a laugh, and 
pointed to the front gate, which a gar- 
den lad had just run to open to admit 
a young man on horseback. 

“Oh, Lord! It’s Banstead,” said Dick, 
with a groan. 

“Au revoir—cleven 
Viviette, and she fled. 

Lord Banstead dismounted, gave his 
horse to the lad, and came up to Dick. 
He was an unhealthy, dissipated-look- 
ing young man, with lusterless eyes, a 
characterless chin, and an under-fed 
mustache. He wore a light-blue hunt- 
ing stock fastened by a ruby fox in full 
gallop, and a round felt hat with a 
very narrow, flat brim, beneath which 
protruded strands of Andrew Ague- 
cheek hair. 

“Hello, Banstead!” 
very cordially. 

“Hello!” said the other, halting be- 
fore the rose bed, where Dick was tying 
up some blooms with bast. He watched 
him for a moment or two. Conversa- 
tion was not spontaneous. 

“\Where’s Viviette?’ he asked even- 
tually. 

“Who?” growled Dick. 

“Rot! What's the good of frills? 
Miss Hastings.” 

Busy. She’ll be busy all the morn- 
ing.” 

“T rather wanted to see her.” 

“T don't think you will. You might 


It will be 


o'clock,” 


Dick, not 


said 


“ee 


said’ 


ring at the front door and send in your 
card.” 

“I might,” said Banstead, lighting a 
cigar. He had tried this method of see- 
ing Viviette before, but without suc- 
cess. There was another pause. Dick 
snipped off an end of bast. 

“You're up very early,” said he. 

“\Went to bed so bally sober I couldn’t 
sleep,” replied the misguided youth. 
“Not a soul in the house, I give you my 
word. So bored last night I took a gun 
and went out and tried to shoot cats. 
Shot a damn cock pheasant by mistake, 
and had to bury the thing in my own 
covers. If I’m left to myself to-night 
I'll get drunk and go out shooting ten- 
ants. Come over and dine.” 

“Can't,” said Dick. 

“Do. I'll open a bottle of the gov- 
ernor’s old port. Then we can play 
billiards or piquet or cat’s cradle or any 
rotten thing you like.” 

Dick excused himself curtly. Austin 
had come down for Whitsuntide, and a 
lady was staying in the house. Lord 
Banstead pushed his hat to the back of 
his head. 

“Then what the devil am I to do in 
this hole of a place?” 

“Don’t know,” said Dick. 

“You fellows in the country are so 
unfriendly. In town I never need dine 
alone. Any one’s glad to see me.” 

“Then come and dine here,” said 
Dick, unable to refuse a neighbor hos- 
pitality. 

“Right,” said Banstead. “That is 
really like the Samaritan Johnnie.. I'll 
come with pleasure.” 

“Half-past six.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe I can get here 
as early as that.” 

Dick stared. “Alter our dinner hour? 
You've rather a nerve, haven’t you, 
Banstead ?” 

“I wouldn’t suggest it, if we weren't 
pals,” replied the other, grinning some- 
what shamefacedly. “But the fact is, 
I've got an appointment late this after- 
noon.” The fatuity of vicious and cor- 
oneted youth outstripped his discretion. 
“There’s a devilish pretty girl, you 
know, at ‘The Green Man’ at Little Bar- 
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ton. I don’t know whether I can get 
away in time.” 

Dick stuffed his bast in his pocket, 
and muttered things uncomplimentary 
to Banstead. 

“Dinner’s at half-past six. 
take it or leave it,” said he. 

“T suppose I’ve jolly well got to take 
it,” said Banstead, unruffled. “Any- 
thing’s better than going through din- 
ner from soup to dessert all alone under 
the fishy eye of that buttling image of 
a Jenkins. He was thirty years in my 
governor’s service and doesn’t under- 
stand ‘my ways. I guess I'll have to 
chuck him.” 

A perspiring, straw-hatted postman 
lurched along the gravel drive with the 
morning’s post. He touched his hat to 
Dick, delivered the manor-house bag 
into his hands, and departed. 

“L'll sort these in the morning room,” 
said Dick, moving in the direction of the 
house; and Lord Banstead, hoping to 
see Viviette, followed at his heels. 

The control of the family post was 
one of the few privileges Dick retained 
as master of the house. His simple 
mind still regarded the receipt and dis- 
patch of letters as a solemn affair of 
life, and every morning he went through 
the process of distribution with ceremo- 
nial observance. 

In the morning room they found Aus- 
tin and Viviette, the former writing in a 
corner, the latter reading a novel by the 
French window that opened on to the 
terrace. Dick went up to a table, and, 
opening the mail bag, began to sort the 
letters into various heaps. Austin greet- 
ed Lord Banstead none too warmly, and 
with scarcely an apology went back to 
his writing. He disapproved of Dan- 
stead, who was of a type particularly 
antagonistic to the young, clean, and 
successful barrister. When Viviette 
had informed him of the youth's pres- 
ence in the garden, he had exclaimed 
impatiently : 

“It ought to be somebody’s business 
to go round the world occasionally with 
a broom and sweep away spiders like 
that.” 

Viviette, mindful of the invective, re- 
ceived Lord Banstead with a smile of 


You can 


amusement. As she had two protectors 
against a fifth proposal of marriage, she 
stood her ground, 

“T expected you to come over yester- 
day,” she said. 

“No, did-you really ?” he exclaimed, a 
flush rising to his pale cheeks. “If I 
had thought that I should have come.” 

“You've made up for it by arriving 
early to-day, at any rate,” said Vivi- 
ette. 

“And I’m making up for it further by 
coming to dinner to-night. Dick asked 
me,” he added, seeing the polite ques- 
tioning in her eyes. 

“That will be very nice,” she said. 
“You can talk to mother. You see, 
Dick talks to Mrs. Holroyd, who is 
staying with us. Austin talks to me, 
so poor mother is left out in the cold. 
She'll enjoy a nice long talk with you.” 

When Banstead took the chorus out 
to supper he had the ready repartee of 
his kind. In such a case he would have 
told the lady not to pull his leg. But 
the delicate mockery in Viviette’s face 
seemed to forbid the use of this figure 
of speech, and as his vocabulary did not 
readily allow him to formulate the idea 
in other terms, he said nothing, but set- 
tled his stock and looked at her ador- 
ingly. At last he bent forward, after a 
glance at the protectors, and said in a 
low tone: 

“Come out into the garden. I've 
something to say to you.” 

“Why not say it here?” she replie.l 
in her ordinary voice. 

Banstead bit his lip. 
liked to call her a little devil. But he 
reflected that if he did she would be 
quite capable of repeating the phrase 
aloud somewhat to the astonishment of 
Dick and Austin, who might ask for 
embarrassing explanations. Instead he 
bent still nearer and whispered: 

“T can only say it to you alone. I’ve 
been awake all night thinking of it— 
give you my word,” 

“Wait till to-morrow morning and by 
then you may have slept upon it,” she 
counseled, 

“You'll drive me to drink!” he mur- 
mured, 

She rose with a laugh. 


He would have 


“In that case 
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I must go. I ought to be labeled ‘dan- 
gerous.’ Don’t you think so, Dick? Be- 
sides, I’m going out for a drive, and 
must put on my things. These my let- 
ters? Au revoir.” And with a wave 
of her hand she left them. 

Banstead lingered by the threshold, 
and took up an illustrated paper. The 
maid, in response to Dick’s summons, 
bore away the letters for the rest of the 
household. Austin and Dick concerned 
themselves with their correspondence, 
Dick's chiefly consisting of gardeners’ 
catalogues. For a while there was si- 
lence. It was broken by a loud laugh 
from Austin. 

“Dick! I say, Dick! What do you 
think these village idiots have asked me 
to do? To accept their nomination and 
stand as a rural district councilor! 
Me!” - 

Dick quickly crossed to the table 
where his brother was sitting. 

“That’s my letter, old chap. I must 
have put it in your heap by mistake. 
The invitation is meant for me.” 


“You?” laughed Austin. “Why, 


what do you want to fool about with 


village politics for? No. The letter is 
meant for me right enough.” 

“T can’t understand it,” said Dick. 

Lord Banstead looked up from his 
paper. 

“That the rural district council? I’m 
on the committee. Had a meeting yes- 
terday. I’m chairman of the silly rot- 
ters.” 

“Then your silly rotter of an honor- 
ary secretary,” cried Dick angrily, “has 
sent Austin the letter of invitation that 
was meant for me.” 

“Oh, no, he didn’t,” said Banstead. 
“Tt’s all right. They chucked you, old 
son. Now I remember. I promised to 
explain.” 

Dick turned aside. “Oh, you needn't 
explain,” he said bitterly. 

“But I must. They had their reasons, 
you know. They thought they'd rather 
have a brainy nebleman like your 
brother than a good old rotter like you. 
You're ; 

“Oh, hold your tongue, Banstead 
cried Austin, rising and putting his 
hand on Dick’s shoulder. “Really, my 


dear old Dick, you’re the right person 
to stand. They only thought a lawyer 
could help them—but I’m far too busy 
—of course I decline. I’m deeply 
pained, Dick, at having hurt you. I'll 
write to the committee and point out 
how much fitter as a country gentleman 
you are for the duties than I am. 
They're bound to ask you.” 

Dick swung away passionately, his 
lips quivering with anger and mortifica- 
tion beneath his great mustache. 

“Do you think I would accept? I’m 
damned if I would! Do you expect me 
to pick up everything you've thrown in 
the mud and feel grateful? I’m damned 
if I will!” 

He flung out of the room onto the 
terrace, and strode away in a rage. 

“Seems to take it badly,” remarked 
Banstead, looking at his disappearing 
figure. “I had better say good-by.” 

“Good-by,” said Austin. And he 
added as he accompanied him with grim 
politeness to the front gate: “If you 
exercise the same tact in the chair as 
you've done here, yOur meetings must 
be a huge success.” 

He returned with a shrug of the 
shoulder to his table in the morning 
room. He was deeply attached to Dick, 
but a lifelong habit of regarding him as 
a good-natured, stupid, and contented 
giant blinded him to the storm that was 
beginning to rage in the other’s soul. 
The occurrence was unfortunate.  It- 
wounded the poor old fellow’s vanity. 
Banstead’s blatant folly had _ been 
enough to set any man in a rage. but, 
after all, Dick was a common-sense 
creature, and, recognizing that Austin 
was in no way to blame, he would soon 
get over it. Meanwhile, there was 
awaiting him the joyful surprise of 
Vancouver, which would soon put such 
petty mortifications out of his head. 
Thus Austin consoled himself, and set- 
tled down to the serious matters of his 
correspondence. 

Viviette, coming in later in hat and 
jacket, found him busily writing. He 
looked up at her admiringly as she 
stood against the background of light 
framed by the great French window. 

“Am I presentable?” she asked. 
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“Each modification of your dress 
makes you seem more bewitching than 
the last.” 

“T trimmed this hat myself,” she said, 
coming into the room and looking at 
herself in a Queen Anne mirror on the 
wall. 

“That’s why it’s so becoming,” said 
Austin. 

She wheeled round on him with a 
laugh. “You really ought to say some- 
thing cleverer than that!” 

“How can I,” he replied, rising from 
the table, “when you drive my wits 
away ?” 

“Poor me!” she said. And then sud- 
denly: “Where's Dick?” 

“\Vhat do you want Dick for?” 

“He promised to take me for a 
drive.” She consulted the watch on her 
wrist. “It’s past eleven now.” 

“I’m afraid poor Dick is rather upset. 
He seems to have been counting on be- 
ing nominated to stand for the rural 
district council, and the imbeciles in- 
vited me instead.” 

“Oh, how could they? 
smitten with a great pity. “How could 
they be so stupid and cruel? I know all 
about it. He told me yesterday. He 
must be bitterly disappointed.” 

Austin did not tell her of Lord Ban- 
stead’s tactful explanation of the com- 
mittee’s action. He was a fastidious 
man and did not care to soil his mind 
with the memory of Banstead’s exist- 
ence. If he had described the scene, the 
young man’s coarseness, his own at- 
tempt at conciliation, and Dick's pas 
sionate outburst, the course of the 
drama that was shaping itself might 
have been alteréd. But the stars in 
their courses were fighting against Dick. 
Austin only said: 

“If we get him this appointment, it 
will be ample compensation, anyhow.” 

“Don’t say ‘if,’ ” exclaimed Viviette. 
“We must get it.” 

“Unless Lord Overton has already 
found a man, which is unlikely, owing 
to the general suspension of business at 
Whitsuntide; it’s practically a_ cer- 
tainty.” 

“When shall we know?” 

“My letter’s written and is waiting 


” 


she cried, 


for the post. If he replies by return, 
we shall hear the day after to-morrow.” 

“That is such a long time to wait. Do 
you know what to-morrow is?” 

“Wednesday,” said Austin. 

“It’s Dick’s birthday.” She clapped 
her hands at a happy inspiration and 
hung on his arm. “Oh, Austin! If we 
could only give him the appointment as 
a birthday present!” 

Her touch, her fresh charm, the 
eagerness in her eyes roused him to un- 
wonted enthusiasm. In his sane mo- 
ments he did not care a fig for any- 
body’s birthday. What man ever does? 
He proclaimed the splendor of her idea. 
But how was it to be realized? 

“Send a long prepaid telegram to 
Lord Overton, of course,” said Viviette 
triumphantly, How unresourceful are 
men! “Then we can get an answer to- 
day.” 

“You forget the nearest telegraph 
office is at Witherby, seven miles off.” 

“But Dick and I are going for a 
drive. I'll make him go to Witherby, 
and I'll send the telegram. Write it.” 

She drew him in her caressing way 
to the table, seated him in the chair, and 
laid the block of telegram forms before 
him. He scribbled industriously, and 
when he had finished handed her the 
sheets. 

“There!” 

He fished in his pockets for money, 
but Viviette checked him. She was the 
fairy godmother in this fairy tale, and 
fairy godmothers always held the purse. 
She glanced again at her watch. It was 
ten minutes past eleven. 

“Perhaps he’s waiting with the trap 
for me all the time. Au revoir.” 

“I'll see you off,” said Austin. 

They went together into the hall and 
opened the front door. The new mare 
and the dogeart in charge of the stable- 
lad were there, but no Dick. 

“Where’s Mr. Ware?” 

“Don’t know, miss.” 

Then the devil entered into Viviette. 
There is no other explanation. The 
devil entered into her. 

“We must get to Witherby and back 
before lunch. You drive me over in- 
stead of Dick.” 
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They exchanged glances. Austin was 
young. He was in love with her. Dick 
had committed the unpardonable of- 
fense of being late. It would serve him 
right. 

“T'll come,” said he, disappearing in 
search of cap and gloves. 

Viviette went into the hall and scrib- 
bled a note. 


Dear Dick: You're late. Austin and I 
have the most important business to transact 
at Witherby, so he’s driving me over. We're 
preparing for you a great surprise. 

VIVIETTE. 

“Give this to Mr. Ware,” she said to 
the stableboy as she prepared to get 
into the dogcart. 

The boy touched his cap and ran to 
open the gate. Viviette lightly mount- 
ed by Austin’s side. They had just 
turned into the road when Dick came 
racing through the hall and saw them 
disappear. He walked up the drive and 
met the boy coming down, who handed 
him the note with some words which 
he did not hear. He watched the boy 
out of sight. Then he tore the note un- 
read into tiny fragments, starhped them 
furiously into the mold of the nearest 
bed, and, flying into his armory, threw 
himself into a chair and cursed the day 
that ever Austin was born. 


CHAPTER III. 


The drive was a memorable one for 
many reasons. First, the new mare 
flew along at an exhilarating trot, as if 
showing off her qualities to her new 
masters. Then the morning sunshine 
flooded the soft, undulating Warwick- 
shire country and slanted freshly 
through the bordering elms in sweet- 
scented lanes. Summer flaunted its ir- 
responsible youth in the faces of 
matronly, red-brick manor house, old 
gray church, and crumbling cottage, 
danced about among the crisp, green 
leaves, kissed the wayside flowers, and, 
tossing up human hearts, in sheer gay- 
ety, played the very deuce with them. 

The drive also had its altruistic side. 
They were on an errand of benevolence. 
Austin, his mind conscious of nothing 


but right, felt the unusual glow of un- 
selfish devotion to another’s interests. 
When he had awakened that morning 
he had had misgivings as to the advisa- 
bility of sending Dick to another hemi- 
sphere. After all, Dick was exceed- 
ingly useful at Ware House, and saved 
him a great deal of trouble. An agent 
would have to be appointed to replace 
him, whose salary—not a very large one 
in view of the duties to be performed, 
but still a salary—would have to be 
provided out of his, Austin’s, pocket. 
Who again could undertake the perma- 
nent care of his mother? Viviette 
would stay at home for some little time ; 
but she would be marrying one of these 
fine days—a day which Austin had rea- 
sons for hoping would not be very re- 
mote. He would have to make heaven 
knows what arrangements for Mrs, 
Ware and the general upkeep of the 
manor house, while he was in London 
carrying on his profession. Decidedly, 
Dick had been a godsend, and his ab- 
sence would be a calamity. In sending 
him out to Vancouver, Austin had all 
the unalloyed, pure pleasure of self- 
sacrifice. 

They talked of Dick, and Dick’s 
birthday, and Dick’s happiness most of 
the way to Witherby. The telegram 
dispatched, prepaid with porterage by 
Viviette, Austin felt that he had done 
his duty by his brother and deserved 
some consideration on his own account. 

And here it was that the summer be- 
gan its game with their hearts. On such 
sportive occasions it is not so much 
what is said that matters. A conversa- 
tion that might be entirely conventional 
between comparative strangers in a fog 
may become the most romantic inter- 
change of sentiment imaginable _be- 
tween intimates in the sunshine. There 
are tones, there are glances, there are 
half-veiled allusions, there are—in a 
dogcart, especially when it jolts—thrill- 
ing contacts of arm and arm. There is 
man’s undisguised tribute to beauty; 
there is beauty’s keen feminine appre- 
ciation of the tribute. There is a man- 
ner of saying “we’’ which counts more 
than the casual conjunction of the per- 
sonalities. 
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“This ‘s our day, Viviette,” said Aus- 
tin. “I shall always remember it.” 

“So shall [. We must put a white 
mark against it in our diaries.” 

“With white ink?” 

“Of course; black would never do— 
nor red—nor violet.” 

“But where shall we get it?” 

“[’ll make us some when I get home, 
out of white clouds and lilies and sun- 
shine and a bit of the blue sky.” 

Joyous laughter fluttered through her 
veins. Yesterday she had boasted to 
Katherine in teasing jest that Austin 
was in love with her. Now she knew 
it. He proclaimed it in a thousand 
ways. A note of exultation in his laugh, 
like that in a blackbird’s call, alone pro- 
claimed it. Instinct told her of harm- 
less words she might use which would 
bring the plain avowal. But the hour 
was too delicate. As yet nothing was 
demanded, All was given. Her wom- 
an’s vanity blossomed deliciously in the 
atmosphere of a man’s love. Her heart 
had not yet received the inevitable sum- 
mons to respond. She left it, careless, 
in the gay hands of summer. 

When they drew up before the front 
door of Ware House, he lifted her 
from the dogcart, and set her laughing 
on her feet. 

“How strong you are,” she cried. 

“I’m not a giant like Dick,” said he, 
“but I’m strong enough to do what I 
like with a bit of a thing like you.” 

She entered the hall and glanced at 
him provokingly over her shoulder. 

“Don’t be too sure of that.” 

“Whatever I like,” he repeated, strid- 
ing toward her. 

sut Viviette laughed and fled lightly 
up the stairs, and on the landing blew 
him an ironical kiss from her finger 
tips. 

When she came down again for 
lunch, she found Dick awaiting her in 
the hall. With a lowering face he 
watched her descend, and, his hand on 
the newel, confronted her. 

“Well!” said he indignantly. 

“Well?” she said, cheerfully smiling. 

“\Vhat have you got to say for your- 
self ?” 

“Lots of things. I had a lovely drive. 


I got through all my business, and I 
have a beautiful appetite. I also don’t 
like standing on a stair.” 

At her look, he drew aside and let 
her pass into the hall. 

“You promised to drive with me,” he 
said, following her to a chair in which 
she sat. “Driving with me is no great 
catch, perhaps ; but a promise is a prom- 
ise.” 

“You were late,” said Viviette. 

“My mother kept me—some. silly 
nonsense about vegetables. You must 
have known it was something I couldn't 
help.” 

“I really don’t see why you're so 
angry, Dick,” she said, lifting candid 
eyes. “I explained why we had gone, 
in my note.” 

“T didn’t read the note,” said Dick 
wrathfully. “A thousand notes couldn't 
have explained it. I tore the note up 
into little pieces.” 

Viviette rose. “If that’s the way you 
treat me,” she said, piqued, “I have 
nothing more to say to you.” 

“It’s the way you're treating me,” he 
cried, with a clumsy man’s awkward at- 
tempt at gesture. “I know I’m not 
clever. I know I can't talk to you as 
sweetly as other people; but I’m not a 
dog, and I deserve some consideration. 
Perhaps, after all, I might have the 
brains to jest and toss about words and 
shoot off epigrams. I'll try if you like. 
Let us see. Here. A man who intrusts 
his heart to a woman has a jade for his 
banker. That’s devilish smart, isn’t it? 
Now, then—there must be some repar- 
tee to it. What is it?” 

Viviette looked at him proudly, and, 
moving in the direction of the morning- 
room door, said with much dignity : 

“That depends on the way in which 
the woman you are talking to has been 
brought up. My repartee is—good 
morning. 

Dick, suddenly 
her. 

“No, Viviette. Don’t go. I’m a brute 
and a fool. I didn’t mean it. Forgive 
me—TI would rather go on the rack than 
hurt your little finger. But it maddens 
me—can’t you believe it? It maddens 
me to see Austin——” 


repentant, checked 
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She broke into a little laugh, and 
smiled dazzlingly on him. 

“I do believe you’re jealous!” she in- 
terrupted. 

“Good heavens!” he cried passionate- 
ly. “Haven’t I cause? Austin has 
everything his heart can desire. He has 
always had it. I have nothing—noth- 
ing but one little girl I love. Austin, 
with all the world at his feet, comes 
down here, and what chance has a rough 
yokel like me against Austin? My God! 
It’s the one ewe lamb.” 

He raised his clenched fists and 
brought them down against his sides 
and turned away. The allusion and a 
consciousness of Vancouver brought a 
smile into Viviette’s eyes. She had a 
woman’s sense of humor which is not 
always urbane. When he turned to 


meet her, she shook her head reprov- 
ingly. 

“And David put Uriah into the fore- 
front of the battle, and carried off poor 
little 
have ,concerned 


Bathsheba. No one seemed to 
himself with what 
Bathsheba thought of it at all. Don’t 
you consider she ought to have had 
some choice in the matter—whether she 
should follow the sprightly David or 
cling to the melancholy Uriah?” 

“Oh, don’t jest like that, Viviette,” he 
cried. “It hurts.” 

“I’m sorry, Dick,” she said innocent- 
ly. “But really, Bathsheba has her 
feelings. What am I to do?” 

“Choose, dear—between us. Choose 
now—in heaven’s name, choose.” 

“But, Dick, dear,” said Viviette, all 
that was wickedly feminine in her 
shouting her sex’s triumph song. “I 
want a longer time to choose between 
two hats!” 

Dick stamped his foot. “Then Aus- 
tin has been robbing me! I’m grow- 
ing desperate. Viviette, tell me now. 
Choose.” 

He seized her arms in his strong 
hands. She felt a delicious little thrill 
of fear. But, knowiny her strength, she 
looked up at him with a childish expres- 
sion and said plaintively : 

“Oh, Dick, dear, I’m so hungry.” 

He released her arms. She rubbed 
them ruefully. 


“I’m sure you’ve made horrid red 
rings. Fancy choosing a hard, uncom- 
fortable hat like that!” 

He was about to make some rejoin- 
der when the presence of Mrs. Ware 
and Katherine Holroyd at the top of 
the stairs put an end to the encounter. 
But the victory, such as it was, re- 
mained with Viviette. 

At lunch, Austin, his veins still 
tingling with the summer, laughed and 
jested light-heartedly. What a joy it 
was to get away from stuffy courts of 
justice into the pure Warwickshire air! 
What a joy to drink of the wine of life! 
What was that? Only those that drank 
of the wine could tell. 

“\What about the poor devils that only 
get the dregs?” muttered Dick. 

Austin declared that the real wine 
had no dregs. He called his mother 
and Katherine Holroyd to witness. 
Mrs. Ware was not sure. Old port 
had to be very carefully decanted. Did 
he remember the fuss his dear father 
used to make about it? She was very 
glad there was no more left—for Dick 
would be sure to drink it and it would 
go to his head. 

“Or his toes!” cried Viviette. 

When Austin explained Viviette’s 
meaning to his mother, who had not an 
allusive habit of mind, she acquiesced 
placidly. Port was not good for gouty 
people. Their poor father suffered se- 
verely. Austin listened to her remi- 
niscences, and turned the talk to the 
drive. It had been more like driving 
through Paradise with Pegasus har- 
nessed to Venus’ car than anything 
else. He must take his mother out and 
show her what a good judge of horse- 
flesh was dear old Dick. 

“As she’s my mare, perhaps I might 
have the privilege,” said Dick. 

Austin cried out, in all good faith: 
“My dear old boy, is there anything 
especially mine or yours in this house?” 

Katherine, a keen observer, broke 
quickly into the talk. 

“There’s Dick’s armory. That’s his 
own particular and private domain. 
You're going to explain it all to me this 
afternoon, aren’t you? You promised 
yesterday.” 
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She drew Dick into talk away from 
the others. The lecture on the armory 
was fixed for three o'clock, when she 
would be free from the duty—from 
which, during her stay at the manor 
house, she had freed Viviette—of post- 
prandial reading of the newspaper to 
Mrs. Ware. But her interest in his 
hobby for once failed to awaken his en- 
thusiasm. The dull jealousy of Aus- 
tin, against which his honest soul had 
struggled successfully all his life long, 
had passed beyond his control. These 
last few days of Austin’s Whitsun visit 
had changed his cosmic view. 

Petty rebuffs, such as the matters of 
the stables and the rural district coun- 
cil, which formerly he would have re- 
garded in the twilight of his mind as 
part of the unchangeable order of 
things in which Austin was destined to 
shine resplendently and he to glimmer— 
Austin the are lamp and he the tallow 
dip—became magnified into grievances 
and insults intolerable. Esau could not 
have raged more against Jacob, the sup- 
planter, than did Dick, when Austin 
carried off Viviette from beneath his 
nose. Until this visit of Austin he had 
no idea that he would find a rival in his 
brother. The discovery was a shock, 
causing his world to reel and setting 
free all the pent-up jealousies and 
grievances of a lifetime. [Everything he 
had given up to Austin, if not willingly, 
at least graciously, hiding beneath the 
rough, tanned hide of his homely face 
all pain, disappointment, and humilia- 
tion. 

But now Austin had 
swooped off with his one ewe lamb. Not 
that Viviette had encouraged him by 
more than the real but mocking affec- 
tion with which she had treated her 
bear foster brother ever since her elfin 
childhood, In a dim way he realized 
this, and absolved her from blame. 
Less dimly, also, he felt his mental 
and social inferiority, his lack of war- 
rant in offering her marriage. Dut his 
great rugged manhood wanted her, the 
woman, with an imperious savage need 
which took all the training of civiliza- 
tion to repress. Viviette alone in her 
maidenly splendor, he could have fought 


come and 


it down. But the vision of another 
man entering light-hearted and debonair 
into those precincts maddened him, let 
loose primitive instincts of hatred and 
revenge, and robbed him of all interest 
in the toys with which men used to slay 
each other centuries ago. 

Austin, being nearest the door, 
opened it for the ladies to pass out. 
Viviette, going out last, looked up at 
him with one of her witch’s glances. 

“Don’t be very long,” she said. 

Before Austin coukl resume his seat, 
Dick leaped up. 

“Austin—look here—l’ve something 
to say to you.” 

“Say it,” said Austin. 

Dick pulled out a cigar, bit the end 
off, and finding that he had ripped the 
outer skin, threw it angrily into the 
fireplace. 

“My dear old boy,’ said Austin, 
“what in the name of all that’s neurotic 
is the matter?” 

“T’'ve something to say to you,” Dick 
repeated. “Something that concerns 
myself, my life. I must throw myself 
on your generosity.” 

Austin, his head full of philanthropy, 
thrust his hands into his pockets and 
smiled indulgently on Dick. 

“Don’t, old chap, I know all about it. 
Viviette has told me everything.” 

Dick, his head full of passion, stag- 
gered in amazement. 

“Viviette has told you?” 

“Of course. Why shouldn’t she?” 

Dick groped his way to the door. It 
were better for both that he should not 
stay. Austin, left alone, laughed, not 
unkindly. Dear old Dick! It was a 
shame to tease him—but what a differ- 
ent expression his honest face would 
wear to-morrow! When the maid 
brought in his coffee he sipped it with 
enjoyment, forgetful for once of its 
lack of excellence. 

There was one person, however, in 
the house who saw things clearly; and 
the more clearly she saw them the less 
did they seem satisfactorily ordered. 
This was Katherine Holroyd, a sympa- 
thetic observer and everybody’s inti- 
mate. She had known the family since 
her childhood, spent in a great neigh- 
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boring house which had now long since 
passed from her kin into alien hands. 
She had known Viviette when she first 
came, with her changeling face, a tod- 
dling child of three, to the manor house. 
She had grown up with the brothers. 
Until her marriage the place had been 
her second home. Her married life, 
mostly spent abroad, had somewhat 
broken the intimacy. But her widow- 
hood, after the first few hopeless 
months, had renewed it, although her 
visits were comparatively rare. 

On the other hand, her little daintily 
furnished London house in Victoria 
Square was always open to such of the 
family as happened to be in town. 
Now, as Austin was the most frequent- 
ly in town, seeing that he lived there all 
the year round with the exception of 
the long vacation and odd flying visits 
to Warwickshire, to Austin was her 
door most frequently open. A deep 
affection existed between them, deeper 
perhaps than either realized. To be 


purely brotherly in attitude toward a 


woman whom you are fond of and who 
is not your sister, and to be purely sis- 
terly in your attitude toward a man 
whom you are fond of and who is not 
your brother, are ideals of spiritual 
emotion very difficult to attain in this 
respectably organized but sex-ridden 
world. 

During the dark time of her early 
widowhood it was to Austin’s delicate 
tact and loyalty that she owed her first 
weak grasp on life. It was he that had 
brought her to a sense of outer things, 
to a realization that in spite of her own 
gray sky there was still a glory in the 
earth. He was her trusted friend, ally, 
and adviser, who never failed her, and 
she contemplated him always with a 
heart full of somewhat exaggerated 
gratitude—which is as far on the road 
to love as it is given to many women 
to travel. 

She had barely reached the top of 
the hall stairs—on her way to spend her 
reading hour with Mrs. Ware—when 
she saw Dick come out of the dining 
room with convulsed and angry face, 
the veins standing out on his thick 
bull’s neck. She felt frightened. Some- 


thing foolish and desperate would hap- 
pen before long. She resolved to give 
Austin a warning word. With an ex- 
cuse to Mrs. Ware she went down 
again to the dining room, and found 
Austin in the coziest and sunniest frame 
of mind imaginable. Obviously there 
had been no serious quarrel between the 
brothers. 

“Can I have a few 
you, Austin?” 

“A thousand,” he said gayly. “What 
has gone wrong?” 

“It is nothing to do with me,” she 
said, 

He took her hands and _ looked 
amusedly into her eyes. “I know. It’s 
about Viviette. Confess.” 

“Yes,” she replied soberly. 
about Viviette.” 

“You've seen it. I make no bones 
about it. You can believe the very 
worst. I have fallen utterly and hope- 
lessly in love with her. I am at your 
mercy.” 

This beginning was not quite what 
Katherine had expected. In his con- 
fident way he had taken matters out of 
her hands. She had not anticipated a 
downright confession. She felt con- 
scious of a little dull and wholly repre- 
hensible ache at her heart. She sighed. 

“Aren’t you pleased, Katherine?” he 
asked, with a man’s selfishness. 

“T suppose I must be—for your sake. 
But I must also sigh a little. I knew 
you would be falling in love sooner or 
later—only I hoped it would be later. 
But que veur-tu? It is the doom of all 
such friendships.” 

“T don’t see anything like a doom 
about it, my dear,” said he. “The 
friendship will continue. Viviette loves 
you dearly.” 

She took up a peach from a dish to 
her hand, regarded it for a moment, ab- 
sent-mindedly, and delicately replaced 
it. 

“Our friendship will continue, of 
course. But the particular essence of 
it, the little sentimentality of owner- 
ship, will be gone, won’t it?” 

He rose and bent over her chair in 
some concern. “You’re not distressed, 
Katherine ?” 


minutes with 


“Tt’s 
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“Oh, no. You have been such a kind, 
loyal friend to me during a very dark 
and lonely time—brought sunshine into 
my life when I needed it most—that I 
should be a wicked woman if I didn’t 
rejoice at your happiness. And we have 
been nothing more than friends.” 

“Nothing more,” said Austin. 

She was smiling now, and he caught 
a gleam of mischief in her eyes. 

“And yet there was an afternoon last 
winter 9 

His face colored. 

“Don’t throw my wickedness in my 
face. .I remember that afternoon. | 
came in fagged, with the prospect of 
dinner at the club and a dismal evening 
over a brief in front of me—and found 
you sitting before the fire, the picture 
of rest and comfortableness and com- 
panionship. I think it was the homely 
smell of hot buttered toast that did it. 
I nearly asked you to marry me.” 

“And I had been feeling particularly 
lonely,” she laughed. 

“Would you have accepted me?” 

“Do you think that is quite a fair 
question ?”’ 

“We have always been frank with 
one another since our childhood,” said 
he. 

She smiled. 
you?” 

He broke away from her with a gay 
laugh and lit a cigarette. 

“Your feminine subtlety does you 
credit, Katherine.” 

“But has she?” 

“Well, no—not exactly.” 

“Will she?” 

He brought his hand down on the 
table. 

“By heavens! I'll make her! I've 
got most of the things I’ve wanted dur- 
ing my life, and it'll be odd if I don't 
get the thing | want more than all the 
rest put together. Now, answer my 
question, my dear Katherine,” he con- 
tinued teasingly. “Would you have 
married me?” 

The smile faded. from Katherine's 
face. She could not parry the ques- 
tion as she had done before, and it 
probed depths. She said very seriously 
and sweetly : 


“Has Viviette accepted 


“T should have done, Austin, as I al- 
ways will do, whatever you ask me to 
do. I’m glad you didn’t ask me—very 
glal—for the love a woman gives a 
man died within me—you know.” 

He took her hand and kissed it. 

“My dear,” said he, “you are the 
truest friend that ever man had.,”’ 

There was a short pause. Austin 
looked out of the window, and Kather- 
ine wiped away some moisture in her 
eyes. This scene of sentimentality was 
not at all what she had come for. Soon 
she rose with a determined air and 
joined Austin by the window. 

“It was as a true friend that I wanted 
to speak to you to-day. To warn you.” 

“About what?” 

“About Dick. 
love with Viviette, too.’ 

Austin stared at her for a moment in- 
credulously. 

“Dick in love—in love with Vivi- 
ette?” Then he broke into a peal of 
laughter. “My dear Katherine! Why, 
it’s absurd. It’s preposterous. It’s too 
funny.” 

“But seriously, Austin.” 

“But seriously,” he said, with laugh- 
ing eyes, “such an idea has never pene- 
trated into dear old Dick's wooden 
skull, You dear women are always 
making up romances. He and Viviette 
are on the same old fairy and great 
brown bear terms that they have been 
ever since they first met. She makes 
him dance on his hind legs—he wants 
to hug her—she hits him over the nose 

and he growls.” 

“a warn you,” 
brown bears in 


Austin, he’s madly in 


Katherine. 
dan- 


said 
“Great love are 
gerous.”’ 

“But he isn’t in love,” he argued 
light-heartedly. “If he were he would 
want to stay with Viviette. Dut he’s 
eating his heart out, apparently, to leave 
us all, and go and plow fields and herd 
cattle abroad. The life he lives here, 
my good mother’s somewhat arbitrary 
ways, and one thing and another have at 
last got on his nerves. I wonder now 
how the dear old chap has stood it so 
long. That’s what is wrong with him 

-not blighted affection.”’ 

“1 can only tell you what I know,” 
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“If you won't believe 
Keep your eyes 


said Katherine. 
me, it’s not my fault. 
open and you will see.” 

“And you keep your eyes open to- 
morrow morning and you will see,” he 
said, with his bright self-confidence. 

So Katherine sighed at the obtuse- 
ness and inconvincibility of man, and 
went to read the leader in the Daily 
Telegraph to Mrs. Ware. Austin, with 
a smile on his lips, wandered out into 
the sunshine in search of Viviette. 

Before they parted, however, Kather- 
ine turned by the door. 

“Are you coming to the armory to 
hear Dick’s lecture?” 

“Of course,” said Austin gayly. “‘The 
dear old chap loves an audience.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Dick’s great-grandfather—Wild Dick 
‘4\Vare, as he used to be called by the 
countryside—besides other enormities 
of indiscretion, committed an architec- 
Having begun to form the 


tural crime. 
collection of arms which was Dick’s 
pride and hobby, he felt the need of a 
fencing gallery where they could be 
displayed to advantage. None of the 
rooms in the house was suitable. Build- 
ing a new wing would cost too much, 
So like a good old English gentleman, 
accustomed to get what he wanted, he 
ruthlessly cut off a slice of the nobly 
proportioned morning room containing 
a beautifully mullioned casement at the 
side, knocked a French window through 
one end, so that he could wander in and 
out from the terrace, knocked a door 
through the other, so that it opened on a 
corner of the hall, forgot all about the 
fireplace, and left his descendants to 
make the best of things. 

This long, narrow, comfortless strip 
of a room was Dick's armory, den, and 
refuge. It was furnished with extreme 
simplicity. At the farther end two 
rusty leather armchairs flanked a cast- 
iron stove in the corner, and were bal- 
anced in the other and darker corner by 
a knee-hole writing desk littered with 
seeds and bulbs and spurs and bits of 
fishing tackle, and equipped for its real 
purpose by a forbidding-looking pen 


and ink pot and a torn piece of weather- 
beaten blotting paper. 

At about a third of the way down 
from the terrace door a great screen, 
covered with oilcloth, cut the room al- 
most in two. Against this screen stood 
two suits of beautifully finished fif- 
teenth-century Italian armor. Between 
them and the farther end of the room 
ran a long deal table with a green baize 
cover. An odd dilapidated chair or two 
stood lonely and disconsolate against the 
opposite wall. The floor was covered 
with old matting and a few faded rugs. 

The walls, however, and the cases 
ranged along them gave an air of dis- 
tinction to the room. There hung 
trophies of arms of all ‘sorts—a _ bewil- 
dering array of spiky stars like mon- 
strous decorations on the breast of a 
Brobdingnagian diplomatist—of guns 
and pistols of all ages and nationalities, 
ef halberds, pikes, and partisans, of 
curved scimitars, great two-handed 
swords, and long, glittering rapiers with 
precious hilts. There, too, were coats 
of chain mail and great iron gauntlets, 
and rows of dinted helmets formed a 
cornice round the gallery. 

It was Dick’s sanctuary, where, ac- 
cording to family tradition, he was 
supposed te be immune from domestic 
attacks, Any one, it is true, could open 
the door and worry him from the 
threshold, but no one entered without 
his invitation. Here he was master. 
Here he spent solitary hours dreaming 
dreams, wrestling with devils, tying 
trout flies, making up medicines for his 
dogs, and polishing and arranging and 
rearranging his armor and weapons. 
Until the furies got hold of him he was 
a simple soul, content with simple 
things. The happiest times of his life 
had been passed here among the inani- 
mate things he loved—and here he was 
now spending the hours of his great- 
est agony. 

The words he had just heard from 
Austin rang like a crazy, deafening 
chime through his ears. “Viviette has 
told me everything.” He sat in one of 
the old leather chairs gripping his 
coarse hair. It was unthinkable, and 
yet it was true. Viviette had told Aus- 
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tin the thing that glowed sacred at the 
bottom of his soul, The scene danced 
vividly before his eyes; the two bright 
creatures making a mock of him and 
his love, laughing merrily at the trick 
they had played him, pitving him con- 
temptuously. There was a flame at his 
heart, a burning lump in his throat. 

Mechanically he drew from a little 
cupboard near by a bottle of whisky, a 
siphon, and a glass. The drink he 
mixed and swallowed contained little 
soda. It increased the fire in his heart 
and throat. He paced the long room in 
crazy indignation. Every nerve in his 
body quivered with a sense of unfor- 
givable insult and deadly outrage. Aus- 
tin’s face loomed before him like that 
of a mocking devil. He had hell in his 
throat, and again he tossed down a dose 
of whisky and threw himself into the 
armchair. The daily paper lay on a 
stool at his hand. He took it up and 
tried to read; but the print swam into 
thin, black smudges. He dashed the 
paper to the ground and gave himself 
up to his madness. 

After a while he remembered his ap- 
pointment with Katherine at three 
o'clock. He glanced at his watch. It 
was a quarter to the hour, and beyond 
a cleaning yesterday aiternoon no 
preparations were made. In an auto- 
matic way he unlocked some cases and 
drew out his treasures, wiped the 
sword blades tenderly with chamois 
leather, and laid them on the long baize- 
covered table. Here and there from the 
cornice he selected a helmet. The great 
mace used by his ecclesiastical ancestor 
he unhooked from the wall. Soon the 
table was covered with weapons, se- 
lected in a dazed way, he knew not 
why. A helmet fell from his hands on 
the floor with a ring of steel. Its visor 
grinned at him—the fool, the tricked, 
the supplanted. He kicked it, with a 
silly laugh. Then he pulled himself to- 
gether, picked it up, and examined it in 
great fear lest harm should have hap- 
pened to it. He put it on the table, 
and in order to steady his nerves drank 
another large whisky and small soda. 

He scanned the table perplexed. 
Some accustomed and important exhibit 


was not in its place. What was it? He 
clasped his head in his hands and 
strove to clear his mind for a moment 
from obsession, It was something his- 
torical, something unique, something he 
had but lately mentioned to Katherine. 
Something intimately connected with 
this very room. ° 

At last memory responded. He 
placed a chair between the two suits of 
armor that stood against the screen and 
the end of the long table, and mounting, 
took a mahogany case from a shelf. 
Then he sat on the chair, put the case 
on the table, and opened it by means 
of a small ornamental key. It con- 
tained a brace of old-fashioned dueling 
pistols, such as were used at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. They 
were long-barreled, ivory-handled, busi- 
nesslike weapons, provided with mini- 
ature ramrods. The velvet-lined in- 
terior of the case was divided into vari- 
ous compartments, two for the pistols, 
one for powder flask; one for bullets, 
one for percussion caps, and one for 
wads. 

In his dull, automatic way, his mind 
whirling madly in other spheres, he 
cleaned the pistols, shook the powder 
flask to make certain that powder was 
still there—he loved to pour out a few 
grains into his hand and show the pow- 
der that had remained in the flask for 
generations—ever since the pistols 
were last used—counted the caps, which 
he had counted many times 
looked stupidly into~the only 
compartment only to remember 
there never had been any wads, 
finally grasping one of the pistols took 
idle aim at a bulb on his writing desk at 
the end of the room. 

He had been tricked and robbed and 
mocked. He could see the scene when 
she had told Austin.. He could hear 
Austin’s pitiless laughter. He could 
picture her mimicking his rough speech. 
He could picture them faithless, heart- 
less, looking into each other's eyes. 
Suddenly he passed his hand over his 
forehead. Was he going mad? Hitherto 
he had heard their voices in the dimness 
of imagination. Now he heard them 
loud in vibrating sound. Was it real or 


before, 

enipty 
that 
and 
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imaginary? He drew deep, panting 
breaths. 

“Dick’s not here,” 
voice from the terrace. 
gotten.” 

“Really, my dear, I don’t very much 
care,” Austin replied. ‘Where you are, 
I am happy.” 

“IT wish that telegram would come. 
It’s quite time. Don't you think we had 
better tell Dick to-day ?” 

“No, no. To-morrow.” 

“After all, what is the good of hiding 
it from him?” 

A laugh from Austin. “You think 
we ought to put him out of his misery 
at once?” 

It was real! Those two were talking 
in flesh and blood on the terrace. They 
were talking of him. His misery! That 
had but one meaning. And the devil 
laughed! Unconsciously his grip tight- 
ened on the butt of the pistol. He lis- 
tened. 

“Yes,” 
kinder.” 


said Viviette’s 
“He has for- 


said Viviette. “It would be 


“Il stick to the birthday idea. It 
would be more dramatic.” 


“The damned villain!” Dick mut- 
tered. 

“I want to-day,” said Viviette. 

“And I want to-morrow.” 

“You speak as if you were my lord 
and master,” said Viviette, in the mock- 
ing tones Dick knew so well. 

‘No other man shall be if I can help 
it.” 

rhe clear, young, 
rang down the gallery. Dick slid his 
chair noiselessly to the side of the 
screen, which hid him from the terrace 
window, and, bending low, peered 
round the edge. He saw them laughing, 
Hushed, silhouetted against the green 
distant trees. He was looking at her 
with the light of passion in his eyes. 
She looked up at him, radiant, elusive, 
triumphant, with parted lips. 

“Please to remember we were talk- 
ing of Dick.” 

“Confound Dick! In this he doesn’t 
count. I matter. And I’ll show you.” 

He showed her in the one and only 
way. She struggled for a second in his 
arms, and received his kiss with a little 


masterful voice 


They had moved to the far lin- 
Dick’s world reeled 
He stood up and 


laugh. 
tel of the door. 
red before his eyes. 
held the pistol pointed. Damn him! 
Damn him! He would kill him. Kill 
him like a dog. Some reflex motion of 
the brain prompted action. Feverishly 
he rammed a charge of powder down 
the pistol. Wads? A bit of the news- 
paper lying on the floor. Then a bullet. 
Then a wad rammed home. Then the 
cap. It was down at lightning speed. 
Murder, red, horrible murder blazed in 
his soul. Damn him! He would kill 
him. He started into the middle of the 
room, just as they walked away, and he 
sprang to the door and leveled the pis- 
tol. 

Then reaction came. No. Not like 
a dog. He couldn’t shoot his brother 
like a dog. His arm fell helplessly at 
his side. He turned back again into the 
room, staggering and knocking himself 
against the cases by the walls, like a 
drunken man, The sweat rolled down 
his face. He put the pistol beside the 
other on the table. For some moments 
he stood a hulking statue, shaken as 
though stricken with earthquake, white- 
faced, white-lipped, staring, with 
crossed blue eyes, at nothing. At last 
he recovered power of motion, drank 
another whisky, and replaced bottle, 
siphon, and glass in the cupboard. 

He found himself suddenly clear- 
headed, able to think. He was not in 
the least degree drunk. To test him- 
self he took up a sword from the table, 
and, getting the right spot, balanced it 
on his finger. He could speak, too, as 
well as anybody. He turned to a long, 
Moorish musket inlaid with gems and 
mother-of-pearl, and began to describe 
it. He was quite fluent and sensible, 
although his voice sounded remote in 
his own ears. He was satisfied. He 
had his nerves under control. He 
would go through the next hour with- 
out any one suspecting the madness that 
was in his mind. He was absolutely 
sober and self-collected. He walked 
along a seam of the matting that ran 
the whole length of the gallery and did 
not deviate from it one hair’s breadth, 
Now he was ready. 
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He sat down and picked up the 
newspaper, and the print was clear. 
“The weather still continues to be fine 
over the British Islands. The anti- 
cyclone has not yet passed away from 
the Bay of Biscay He read the 
jargon through to the end. Dut it 
seemed as if it were not he who was 
reading, but some one else—a quiet, 
placid gentleman deeply versed in the 
harmless science of meteorology. 
Where his real self was he did not 
know, so he toyed with the illusion. 

A voice broke on his ear, coming, it 
seemed, from another world: 

“Dick, may we come in?” 

He rose, saw Katherine, Austin, and 
Viviette on the threshold. He invited 
them to enter and shook Katherine by 
the hand, as if he had not met her for 
a long time. 

Viviette danced down to the table. 

“Now, Dick, we're all here. Put on 
your most learned and antiquarian man- 
ner. Ladies and gentlemen, I call on 
Mr. Richard Ware to deliver his inter- 
esting lecture on the ingenious instru- 
ments men have devised for butchering 
each other.” 

Dick put his hand to his head in a 
confused way. His real self was be- 
ginning to merge itself into that of the 
quiet gentleman, and there was a curi- 
ous red mist before his eyes. 

“Come on,” cried Viviette. “Look at 
Katherine. Her mouth is watering for 
tales of bloodshed.” 

Dick could not remember his usual 
starting point. He looked stupidly at 
the table for a moment, and then picked 
up a weapon at random, and made a 
great effort. 

“This is a Toledo sixteenth-century 
sword—reported to have belonged to 
Cosmo De Medici. You see here the 
palle, the Medici emblem. The one next 
to it is a sword of the same period, only 
used by a meaner person. I should pre- 
fer it, if there were any killing to be 
done.” 

He described one or two other weap- 
ons. Then, glancing over his shoulder 
at Austin and Viviette, who were talk- 
ing in low, confidential tones, a little 
way off, he stood stock-still, and the 


beads of sweat gathered on his fore- 
head. Katherine’s voice recalled his 
wandering wits. 

“This is a crossbow, isn’t it? The 
thing the ancient mariner shot the al- 
batross with?” 

“A crossbow,” said Dick. “The iron 
loop at the end was to put one’s foot 
into when one wanted to load it.” 

“And this,”” said Katherine, pointing 
to a long steel thing with a great knob 
adorned with cruel spikes, “is the fam- 
ily mace, I suppose. I've seen it be- 
fore, I remember.” 

“Yes, that’s the mace.” 

“What a bloodthirsty set of people 
you must have been!” 

Austin came up with a laugh. 
“There's a legend among us that once 
mother was left alone in the house and 
insisted on having this mace near her 
bed so as to defend herself against bur- 
glars. But why do you leave me to tell 
the story, Dick ?” 

Dick clenched his fists, and muttering 
something turned and ascended the gal- 
lery above the screen. Viviette fol- 
lowed him. 

“You're not doing it at all nicely. [ 
don’t think you want to.” 

“Can you wonder at that?’ he said 
hoarsely. 

Viviette played deliciously with the 
fire. 
“Why, aren’t we intelligent enough 
for you?” she asked innocently. 

“You know what I mean.” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea. All I 
know is that you may as well be polite, 
at any rate.” 

He laughed. Ordinarily he had little 
sense of humor, but now he had the 
flames in his heart, and the hell in his 
throat, and the red mist before his eves. 

“Oh, I'll be polite,” he growled. “By 
God, I'll be polite. One may be sufter- 
ing the tortures of the damned, but one 
must smirk and be polite.” 

He snatched up the first thing to 
hand, a helmet that stood on a case, and 
brought it down below the screen. 

“Katherine, Viviette says I'm not de- 
livering my lecture properly. I beg 
your pardon. I’m rather shy at first, 
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but I get warmed up to my subject. 
What would you like to hear about ?” 

Katherine exchanged a glance with 
Austin. 

“Don’t you think we might put off the 
rest till another day ?” 

“Yes, old chap. Put it off till to- 
morrow. It’s your birthday, you 
know.” 

“Birthday? What’s that got to do 
with it? Who knows what may hap- 


pen between then and now? No—no. 
I'm all right,” he cried wildly. “You're 
here and you've got to listen. I'll get 


into fine form presently. Look!’ he 
said, pointing to the helmet he was hold- 
ing. “Here is a Cromwellian morion. 
It was picked up by an ancestor at 
Naseby. It has a clear cut in it. That's 
where an honest gentleman’s sword 
found its way into the knave’s skull— 
the puritanical, priggish, canting 
knave.” 

He threw the helmet with a clatter 
onto the table as if it had been the 
knave’s canting head. He caught up a 
weapon, 

“This is a partisan. All you had to 
do when you got it inside a man was to 
turn it round a bit and the wound gaped 
and tore. This tassel is for catching 
the blood and preventing it from greas- 
ing the handle. Here’s a beauty,” he 
went on, taking a sword from the row 
he had laid out for display, and hold- 
ing it out for Katherine’s inspection. 
“One of the pets of the collection. A 
French dueling sword of the middle of 


the eighteenth century.” He gave a 
fencer’s flourish. “Responsive to the 
hilts,eh? Ah! It must have been good 


to live in those days! Ah! It must 
have been good to live in those days 
when you could whip this from your 
side at a wrong done, and have the life 
of the man that wronged you. The 
sweet morning air, the patch of green 
turf, shoes off—in shirt and breeches— 
with the eyes of the man you hate in 
front of you, and this glittering, beau- 
tiful, snaky thing thirsting for his 
heart’s blood. And _ then He 
stood on tierce, left hand curved, hold- 
ing in tense fierceness the eyes of an 
Imaginary opponent, “And then a little 
5 








clitter clatter of steel and suddenly—ha 
—the blade disappears up to the hilt, 
and a great red stain comes on the 
shirt, and the man throws up his arms— 
and falls, and you’ve killed him. He’s 
dead! Dead! Dead! Ha! What a 
time to live in!” 

Katherine uttered a little cry of fear 
and grew pale. Viviette clapped her 
hands. 

“Bravo, Dick!” 

“Bravo, Dick!” cried Austin. “Most 
dramatically done.” 

“T never knew you were such an 
actor,” said Viviette. 

Dick stood panting, his hand on the 
hilt of the sword, the point on the floor. 

“I really do think I’ve had enough,” 
said Katherine. 

“No, not yet,” he said in a thick voice. 
“I’ve not shown you half yet. I've 
something much more interesting.” 

“But, Dick e 

Viviette interrupted her. “You must 
stay. It’s only beginning to be excit- 
ing. If you only do the rest as beauti- 
fully as you did that, Dick, I'll stay here 
all day.” 

Dick, with a curious outward calm, 
contrasting with the fury of his mock 
encounter, put down the sword, and 
went to the end of the table where the 
case of pistols lay. 

“At any rate, I must show you,’ 
he, “the famous dueling pistols.” 

“His great-grandfather used them in 
the duel with Lord Estcombe,” said 
Viviette. ; 

“They've not been used from that 
day—he killed Lord Estcombe, by the 
bye—till this. The case is just as it 
was left. I was going to tell you the 
story yesterday.” 

“T remember,” said Katherine, by 
way of civility. “But Mrs. Ware 
stopped you.” 

She was a mild-natured woman and 
the realistic conjuring up of gore-drip- 
ping tassels and bloody shirts upset her, 
and she desired to get away. She also 
saw that Dick was abnormally excited, 
and suspected that he had been drink- 
ing. Her delicate senses shrank from 
drunkenness, 

“You must tell the story,” cried 





’ 


said 
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Viviette. “It’s so romantic. You like 
romantic things, Katherine. The great- 
grandfather was a Dick Ware, too— 
Wild Dick Ware they used to call him. 
Go on, Dick.” 

Dick paused for a moment. He had 
a curious, dull, befogged sensation of 
being compelled to do things independ- 
ently of volition. Presently he spoke: 

“It happened in this very room, nine- 
ty years ago. Lord Estcombe and my 
great-grandfather were friends—inti- 
mate friends from boyhood. Wild Dick 
\Ware was madly in love with a girl 
who had plighted her troth to him, 
Now,.it came to his knowledge that 
Lord Estcombe had been using .black- 
guard means to win away the girl's af- 
fections. And one day they were here” 
—he moved a pace or two to the side— 
“just as Austin and I are now. And 
the girl over there P 

Viviette, with a gay laugh, took up 
her position on the spot to which he 
pointed. 

“Just in this identical place. 
the story, it’s lovely.” 

“An old Peninsula comrade of Wild 
Dick Ware’s was here, too—a man 
called Hawkins uy 

“Katherine shall be Hawkins,” cried 
Viviette. 

“And in his presence,” Dick contin- 
ued, “Wild Dick Ware told the girl that 
he was mad for love of her, but that 
he would not force her choice—yet one 
of those two—himself or Lord Est- 
combe, she must choose, for good and 
all. She could not speak for shame or 
confusion. He said: ‘Throw your 
handkerchief to whichever of us you 
love. And they stood side by side— 
like this’—he ranged himself by Aus- 
tin’s side—“‘opposite the girl.” 

“And she threw the handkerchief?” 
cried Viviette. 

“Throw yours,” said Dick. 

He looked at her with fierce intensity 
beneath rugged brows; Austin with 
laughing challenge. She knew that she 
was the object of each man’s desire, and 
her sex’s triumph thrilled through her 
from head to foot. She knew that this 
jesting choice would have a serious im- 
port. For some seconds the three re- 


I know 


mained stock-still. She glanced flut- 
teringly from one man to the other. 
\Which should she choose? Her heart 
beat wildly. Choose one or the other 
she must. Outside that room no man 
lived whom she would marry. Each 
second strained the situation further. 
At last her spirit rose in feminine re- 
volt against the trap which Dick had 
set for her, and with a malicious look, 
she threw the handkerchief at Austin’s 
feet. He picked it up and gallantly put 
it to his lips. 

“In the story,” 
“she threw it to Lord Estcombe. 
tin is Lord Estcombe.” 

“And I’m Dick Ware,” cried Dick in 
a strangled voice. “Wild Dick Ware. 
And this is what he did. He dragged 
the girl out of the room first.” 

He took Viviette by the arm and 
roughly thrust her past the screen. 

*Then—that case was on the table. 
And without a word Wild Dick Ware 
comes up to Lord Estcombe—and says 
choose.” 

He gripped the pistols by the barrels, 
crossed them, and presented the butts to 
Austin, Austin waved them away with 
a deprecatory gesture and a smile. 

“Really, old man, I can’t enter into 
the spirit of it, like that. You're splen- 
did. But if I took a hand, it would be 
tomfoolery.” 

“Oh, do, do,” cried Viviette. “Let 
us go through with it and see just how 
the duel was fought. It will be thrill- 
ing. You'll have to-fall dead like Lord 
Kstcombe, and I'll burst into the room 
and tear my hair over your poor corpse. 
Do, Austin, ‘for my sake.” 

He yielded. Any foolishness for her 
sake. He took a pistol. 

“You'll have to be Major Hawkins, 
Katherine,” he said lightly, as if invit- 
ing her to condescend to some child’s 
game. 

But Katherine put her hands before 
her face and shrank back. ‘No, no, 
no. I couldn’t. I don’t like it.” 

“Then I'll be Major Hawkins,” 
Viviette. 

“You will?” 
“Then be it so.’ 

“T know just what they did.” 


exclaimed Viviette, 


Aus- 


said 


Dick laughed harshly. 


’ 
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She placed the men back to back, so 
that Austin faced the farther end of 
the room and Dick the open French 
window. They were to take three paces 
counted one, two, three, and on the 
word three, they were to turn and fire. 

Dick felt the touch of Austin’s shoul- 
der against his, and the flame at his 
heart grew fiercer, and the hell in his 
throat more burning, and the universe 
whirled round in a red mist. Viviette 
moved to the weapon-laden table. 

“Now. One—two—three!” 

They paced and turned. Dick leveled 
his pistol instantly at Austin, with mur- 
derous hate in his eyes, and drew the 
trigger. The pistol clicked harmlessly. 
Austin, self-conscious, did not raise his 
pistol. But Dick, broadening his chest, 
glared at him and shouted wildly, 
madly : 

“Fire, damn you! 
devil don’t you fire?” 

The cry was real, vibrant with fury 
and despair. Austin looked at him for 
an amazed ‘moment; then he came up 
to him. 


Fire! Why the 


“What fool’s game are you playing, 


Dick? Are you drunk?” 

Katherine, with a low cry, flung her- 
self between them, and, clinging to 
Dick’s arm, took the pistol from his 
hand. 

“No more of this—no more! The 
duel has been too much like reality al- 
ready.” 

Dick staggered to a straight-backed 
chair by the wall, and, sitting down, 
wiped his forehead. He had grown 
deathly white. The flames had 
suddenly quenched within him, and he 
felt cold and sick. Viviette, in alarm, 
ran to his side. What was the matter? 
Was he faint? Let her take him into 
the fresh air. Austin came up. But 
at his approach Dick rose and shrank 
away, glancing at him furtively out of 
bloodshot eyes. 

“Yes. The heat has oppressed me. 
I’m not well. I'll go vut.” 

He stumbled blindly toward the 
French window. Viviette followed him, 
but he turned on her rudely. 

“I’m not well, I tell you. I don’t want 
your help. Let me alone.” 


been 


He passed through the French win- 
dow onto the terrace. The sky had 
clouded over and a drizzle had begun 
to fall. 

Viviette felt curiously frightened, but 
she put on an air of bravado as she 
came down the gallery. 

“You two look very warlike with 
those pistols in your hands.” 

No mirthful response lit either face. 
She read condemnation in both pairs of 
eyes. For the first time in her life she 
felt daunted, humiliated. She knew 
nothing more beyond the fact that in 
deliberate coquetry she had _ pitted 
brother against brother, and that some- 
thing cruel and tragical had happened 
for which she was being judged. 
Neither spoke. She summoned her 
outer dignity, tossed her pretty head, 
and went out by the end door which 
Austin in cold politeness held open for 
her. Then she mounted to her bed- 
room, and, throwing herself on her bed, 
burst into a passion of meaningless 
weeping. 

Katherine handed Austin the pistol 
which she had taken from Dick’s hand. 

“Now, you'll believe what I told you,” 

“T believe it,” said Austin gravely. 

“That duel was not all play acting.” 

“That,” said he, “was absurd. Dick 
has been drinking. It was a silly farce. 
Viviette egged him on until he seemed 
to take it seriously.” 

“He did take it seriously, Austin. 
He’s in a dangerous mood. If I were 
you I should be careful. Take a wom- 
an’s warning.” 

He stood for a moment in 
thought, his gaze absently fixed on the 
weapon he held in his hand. Suddenly 
a glint of something strange caught his 
eye. He started, but recovered himself 
quickly. 

“I'll take your warning, Katherine. 
Here’s my hand upon it.” 

A moment later, when he was alone, 
he uncocked the pistol, Dick’s pistol. 
The glint had not been imaginary. It 
Was a percussion cap. With trembling 
fingers, he picked it off the nipple. He 
passed his hand across his damp fore- 
head, for he felt faint with dread. But 
the task had to be accomplished. He 


deep 
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unscrewed the ramrod and picked out 
the wad, a piece of white paper which 
dropped on the floor. From the barrel 
held mouth downward a bullet dropped 
with a dead, fateful thud on the floor. 
More paper wad—a slithering shower 
of gunpowder. He put the pistol down, 
and took up the one he himself had 
used from the chair where he had 
thrown it. It was unloaded. His eye 
fell on the bits of white paper. He 
picked them up and unfolded them. 
The daily newspaper lay by the stove, 
with the corner torn accusingly. 
He understood. He sank 
chair paralyzed with horror. 


into a 
It was 


Dick’s pistol that was loaded. Dick 
had meant to murder him. By the grace 
of God the pistol had missed fire. But 
Dick, his own brother, had meant to 
murder him. An hour later, he walked 
out of the room, the case of pistols un- 
der his arm with the face of an old man. 

It was not until Dick had stumbled 
five or six blind miles through the 
drenching downpour that the thought 
reached his dulled brain that he had left 
the pistols loose for any one to exam- 
ine. The thought was like a great stone 
hitting him on the side of the head. He 
turned and began to run homeward, like 
a hunted man in desperate flight. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 


g 


THE VOYAGE 


|™ sailing on, I'm sailing on, 
For better or for worse. 

The whirling world is my good ship, 
The sea’s the universe. 

The track behind is Yesterday, 
To-morrow lies before, 

Fierce tempests lie along the way, 
But golden is the shore! 


I’m sailing on, I’m 
From infancy to 


sailing on, 


age, 


And toil’s the cargo that I bring 
To win my heritage. 

The waves of trouble buffet me, 
The seas of sorrow roll, 

Yet no disheartenment shall be 
To keep me from the goal. 


I’m sailing on, I’m sailing on, 
Through mist, and storm, and rain, 
Fair skies and cloudy alternate 
In days of joy and pain. 
Where lies the port toward which I sail 
I know not, near or far, 
Yet of its winning I'll not fail, 
For Love’s my guiding star! 


Joun Kenprick BANGs, 





UNGRY BANK stretches sea- 
ward from the shore three 
miles, and its description in 
authorized sailing directions 
causes mariners to shun it as 
they would an uncharted sea. The wa- 
ters are a-boil when the rest of the sea 
is like plate glass. It never shows its 
face to the sky, but at half ebb num- 
berless ugly black boulders begin to 
stick their heads above the smother. 
By observing the wanderings of a mar- 
tyred barrel, at least six different cur- 
rents are known to infest it; and others 
would probably have been revealed had 
not the tub suddenly disappeared as 
though dragged down by a giant hand. 
At its widest point the Bank is but a 
mile across ; but that mile, if navigable, 
would save the Monksford smacks two 
hours when coming home from the 
north. Tradition mentions men who 
have tried it, and their widows lived to 
tell the tale. 
Yet there is a 


Way across. 


The 
squire found one in the days of his 

ckless youth, and frequently piloted 
his yacht home that way, to the admir- 


ing horror of the whole island. But by 
neither theoretical nor practical instruc- 
tion could he ever succeed in imparting 
the secret to another living man; and 
so, when gathering years relegated him 
to a bath chair, Hungry Bank was 
once more left in grim isolation. 

This story tells how Devine brought 
a king’s ship across it in half a gale. 


What Devine never understood until 
a long time after was why a patrician 
father, even allowing for a probable 


touch of Indian sun, should acquiesce 
in the betrothal of his daughter to a 
man with an assumed name. It was not 
till after Bensall, afraid to face his trial, 
committed suicide in his cell and took 
the secret with him, that he learned. 
The girl herself told him, one evening 
on the pebble ridge, where she sought 
him with thanks for saving her from a 
man she inwardly loathed. 

“Can’t you see,” she said in a burst 
of trustful confidence, “that my father 
is the ‘other man,’ and that I was the 
price of Bensall’s silence ?” 

In the beginning the affair had really 
nothing to do with Devine. That the 
heiress to Monksford Island and all it 
contained should fall in love with a 
wandering stranger was no business of 
his, until her grandfather the squire 
chose to stop him on the beach one day, 
and unconsciously begot his sympathy. 
In common with every other inhabitant 
of the island, Devine had tendered the 
old man respectful obeisance, but never 
before held conversation with him. 

“Fishing is good, just now, I be- 
lieve?” began the squire. ‘Come back 
in half an hour, nurse.” 

Devine sat down on the skip he was 
carrying. 

“Never better—at least during my 
two years here,” he responded, vaguely 
divining that the squire’s remark was 
merely introductory. 

The old man watched the nurse out 
of hearing, and then spoke again. 

“Before your two years here—in 
your days that were—Mr. Devine, did 
you ever hear or know anything of Mr. 
Bensall ?” he asked hungrily. 
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“Days that were?” Devine repeated 
musingly. 

“Pre-fishing days, then,” said the 
squire. “I have long gathered from 
your manner and bearing that you did 
not always—er—sit on skips, for in- 
stance. Tell me, please, did you ever 
know Mr. Bensall ?” 

Devine shook his head. “Total 
stranger to me till he came here.” 

“What do you think of him?” asked 
the squire impulsively. 

“To be frank, he is not a man I 
should like a sister of mine to marry.” 

A look of weary despair shot across 
the old man’s features, 

“You voice my own feelings toward 
him,” he said shakily. “My son, Miss 
Edith’s father, writes from India 
vouching for the man’s character and 
antecedents, and yet there is a subtly 
sinister something about him that I do 
not like. Edith herself is apparently 
infatuated with him, for I cannot 
breathe even the most delicate question 
concerning his character but it arouses 
her ire, almost unto hysteria some- 
times.” 

“Who or what is he?” asked Devine. 

“Army man, Anglo-Indian, remnant 
of a Yorkshire family whose title lapsed 
fifty years ago. My son vouches for 
his people in Bombay.” 

“Army man?” repeated Devine. “Not 
navy ?” 

“Do you think he’s served at sea?” 
asked the old man quickly. 

“He rowed across Sadler’s Cove to 
bathe yesterday, and I thought his 
stroke reminiscent of the Britannia. 
What makes you think he has been to 
sea?” 

“T don’t know—a sense ot mistrust 
in him generally, which I cannot de- 
fine,” answered the squire wearily. “I 
wish I could either confirm or dispel 
my suspicions. The marriage is a fort- 
night hence—a quiet one, at /iis request 
—and I am afraid my house is admit- 
ting somebody who will besmirch its 
traditions.” 

And Devine, watching the aged face, 
saw the pride of five centuries of hon- 
orable ancestry haunted by uncertainty 
and fear—a drawn and haggard face 


clinging to instincts of lineal cleanli- 
ness and the preservation of pedigree. 

“If I could help you in any way,” he 
ventured sympathetically. 

But the squire shook his head in mute 
hopelessness. 

“I am grateful for your kindness,” 
he answered, “but since both my son 
and daughter are set upon the mar- 
riage, it will have to take place. I can 
only hope my fears are groundless.” 

The nurse came back a few minutes 
later, and Devine resumed his way 
down the beach, 

They met again next day, but the 
question of Bensall’s identity was not 
resumed, They talked instead of men 
and matters: in the world outside. 
rom yachting stations in the Mediter- 
ranean their talk drifted at last to Hun- 
gry Bank, a white chaos of breakers 
stretching out to the setting sun, and 
the: old man mused wistfully of the 
days he used to cross it. He tried, as 
he had tried with every fisherman on 
the island, to explain the windings of 
the mysterious way to Devine, but a 
man may as well have tried to follow 
blindfold the wheeling of a gull in the 
air. 

It was much easier to follow what 
the squire did not speak of—the haunt- 
ing doubts of Bensall’s identity ever 
present in the old man’s mind. Devine 
watched them ebb and flow on the aged 
features with every pause in the con- 
versation, and a big sympathy grew 
within him. He would have gone a 
long way out of his road that he might 
learn exactly who and what Bensall 
was, 

He was on the fishing grounds, miles 
away to the north, on the morning of 
the wedding day. Remembrance of 
the date and event rushed across him 
at sunrise, bringing with it the obsess- 
ing reflection that by noon Bensall 
would be irrevocably allied with the 
squire’s blood and house, whether for 
good or evil. 

It was then that the patrol cutter 
IVeatherbird wandered along on her 
leisurely beat, and stopped to buy fresh 
fish, Devine caught her name at a 
range of fifty yards, and stopped stock- 
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still in the midst of his work, struck by 
a sudden inspiration. 

“Weatherbird, ahoy!” he called, and 
an answering hail came back. 

“Ts Captain Suthers aboard?” asked 
Devine. 

Captain Suthers’ inquiring face 
promptly appeared above the bridge 
weather canvas, wondering what hazily 
familiar voice it was that came to him 
from the ragged trawler. 

“Can you spare me a few minutes 
yelled Devine. “I'll come aboard.” 

Without awaiting a reply, he slid 
down into the towing dinghy and pulled 
across to the immaculate steamship, 
down whose side a gangway dropped as 
if by clockwork. 

The captain met him at the top, and 
immediately shrieked with joyous as- 
tonishment, thereby endangering disci- 
pline and the composure of a group of 
tars, who were unused to seeing their 
old man shake hands with a slimy mem- 
ber of the sea’s humblest industry. 

“You!” he gasped. “I thought you 
were at Timbuctoo, or some other out- 
landish exile! Come and drink.” 

With one gold-laced arm round the 
fisherman’s slimy elbow, he escorted 
him to his den, and over a fizzing 
siphon exhorted him to speak of him- 
self. 

“I’m a fisherman, 
plained Devine simply. “After the 
crash it was either work or sponging 
on my friends, and I’m trying the easier 
part first.” 

“It’s turned you mighty serious, old 
chap,” said the captain, eying him curi 
ously. “If Peggy Foyne were to see 
you now——” 

“I’m very serious at present; 
serious for reminiscences, if you'll ex- 
cuse me,” interrupted the fisherman. 
“Do you know a man named Bensall?” 

The captain shook his head. ‘Never 
heard of him.” 

“Do you, then, know a man with a 
deep, black, tattooed cross on his left 
shoulder ?” continued Devine. 

Suthers put down his glass. 

“Do you mean Sloansby?” he asked 
quickly, 

“He has the nail missing from his left 


=) 


that’s all,” ex- 


too 


thumb, and seems to have been to school 
on the Britannia,’ went on the fisher- 
man. 

“Sloansby and no other!” rapped out 
the captain. “He is wanted for trad- 
ing in official secrets, along with an- 
other man unknown, but supposed to be 
a big bug of the diplomatic service. 
Where is he?” 

“I can show him to you in three 
hours,” replied Devine eagerly. 

“Out of my line; I’m not a police 
boat,” answered Suthers. “Besides, 
the high gods would want to know why 
I strayed from my beat.” 

“You can be on it again by sundown, 
with Sloansby in custody,” urged De- 
vine, 

“Why so anxious, my friend?” in- 
quired Suthers. 

“Simply that the chap is being mar- 
ried into an honorable house at noon 
to-day under another name. Look 
here, Suthers, your sister’s husband did 
not turn out a model of felicity, and in 
your bitter reflections on her sufferings 
I’ve heard you assert that it was any 
man’s moral duty, no matter what the 
cost, to open his mouth if he saw a girl 
being married to a rotter. Now, the 
duty has come your way. Are you go- 
ing to shirk it?” 

“No; I'm coming,” said Suthers 
through his teeth. “I'll suffer the rep- 
rimanding sarcasm of every tin god of 
the service, from the first lord down- 
ward, rather than see a white girl mar- 
ried to that beast Sloansby. I know 
him. What's the course?” 

“I'll take the wheel myself, if you 
don’t mind,” said Devine, and they went 
on deck together. 

Devine cast off his boat, and called 
the smack to pick it up and, proceed 
without him. A moment later, with his 
eyes fixed in the south, he groaned aud- 
ibly, and looked at his watch. The 
southermost unit of the fleet was scut- 
tling eastward under rapidly shorten- 
ing sail. 

“There’s wind coming from there;” 
he muttered as he took the wheel. 
“Lumps of it, too. What’ll she do?’ 
he asked Suthers anxiously. 

“Seventeen,” replied the captain, him- 
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self ringing for speed. “Fifteen if 
there’s wind coming against her, though 
to me it looks fine enough.” 

“Old Ben Harribee does not run for 
nothing, nor the rest of the crowd fol- 
low suit without knowing him. See 
‘em clearing out. Every ship making 
for cover.” 

Ben Harribee’s meteorological in- 
stincts were fully confirmed an hour 
later, when the steamboat was thrash- 
ing her way into the teeth of a gale, 
and Suthers assuring his friend that she 
could not do an ounce better. With the 
savage buffet of every hindering sea, 
the anxiety grew deeper on Devine’s 
face, staring rigidly ahead at the de- 
veloping blue outline of Monksford 
Head, whence begins Hungry Bank 
and the long, circuitous way round it 
into Monksford Harbor. That they 
might talk with greater freedom they 
had the bridge to themselves, but Suth- 
ers’ conversation consisted chiefly in 
telling Devine the time, while Monks- 
ford Head grew from hazy blue to defi- 


nite green, and then to distinct hedge 
and field. 

It was nearly eleven when they drew 
abreast it and the village opened out to 
them across the riotous anger of Hun- 


gry Bank. Away ahead they could 
make out the black speck of buoy which 
marked the entrance to the navigable 
channel. 

“It’s no use, we’re too late. The gale 
has beaten us!” cried Devine. ‘The 
ceremony will be over long before we 
drop anchor. My God! It will kill her 
grandfather when he knows!” he added 
hoarsely, for all through the wet race 
his thoughts had dwelt upon the com- 
ing revelation to the old man. 

And then, quite suddenly, without 
premonition or warning, something 
seemed to bid him cross Hungry Bank 
and have no fear. It was as though an 
invisible message had come out to him 
through the gale, filling him with a 
mysterious but confident belief that he 
could pass safely through the unknown 
passage of the Bank. 

He did not hesitate. Five minutes 
later Suthers realized that his ship had 
altered her course and was charging the 


ugliest expanse of broken water he had 
ever beheld. 

“Devine, what are you about?” he 
cried. “You'll drown us——” 

Then for some reason the sentence 
froze on his lips, and he stood in petri- 
fied silence, while Devine, with the 
faintest turn of the wheel, sent the 
I’catherbird into the fringe of the 
breakers. The cloud of spray that 
greeted her swallowed her to the fun- 
nels, as a shoulder-high cornfield swal- 
lows a man, and a moment later an 
ugly black boulder peeped up for a 
hideous moment not twenty yards to 
starboard. But Devine never faltered 
in his grip of the spokes. An inde- 
finable something seemed to tell him of 
every twist and turn, while he found 
himself anticipating almost to the sec- 
ond the sidelong charges of the cross 
currents, of which not less than five 
challenged them in a short half hour. 
For twenty minutes they traveled 
through the white turmoil in stony si- 
lence; then Devine glanced across at 
Suthers, and the sight of the man 
brought a cry to his lips. 

“Good heavens, Suthers, don’t look 
like that! We're all right!” 

Suthers, pallid and white as the surf 
beneath, was‘ gripping the bridge rail 
in a seeming frenzy of terror. 

“We're right as a trivet, and will be 
through in fifteen minutes!” shouted 
Devine again. “I’ve a chart of the 
whole seething hidden, burned in my 
brain! Buck up, old man! If your 
men see you like that they’ll panic.” 

Suthers’ lips moved in reply, but no 
sound came. Perhaps it was lost in the 
din of the wind and breakers. Devine 
glanced from the face to the uniform 
with something suspiciously like con- 
tempt; and then another tidal lunge at 
the keel recalled him to his work, to 
the exclusion of every other thought. 

Timed by the awe-struck crowd on 
the beach, who had first observed her 
sticks among the smother with feeling 
akin to superstition, the ]Vcatherbird 
crossed the Bank in forty minutes. To 
Suthers it seemed as many days. It 
was not till Devine’s solid voice sang 
for the anchor and he looked down into 












quiet harbor water, that something of 
the paralytic fear dropped from him. 
Even then it left him in a seeming tor- 
por, for when the shore boat which De- 
vine hailed came alongside he had al- 
most to be helped down the gangway. 

“Quick, please, Suthers,” urged De- 
vine anxiously. “We must collar the 
chap before he reaches the church. A 
scene at the ceremony, before half the 
island, would be positively dangerous 
to the old man.” 

They collared him, to be precise, with 
one foot on the step of the armorial 
carriage which had come to drive him 
to church. A “best man” was with him, 
presumably hired for the occasion and 
paid in advance, for he remained be- 
hind without evident concern, and the 
carriage went, not to the church, but 
to the only brick house, saving the Hall, 
on the island, whose tenant, never hav- 
ing figured’a prisoner in all his ten years 
of service, took charge of Bensall with 
infinite zeal. Then Devine and Suthers 
bade the wondering coachman drive 
them to the Hall. 

But there was no sign of bridal fes 
tivities at the Hall. Quite another kind 
of event had interrupted them. As De 
vine and his friend alighted before the 
halustered entrance something in a 
chair was being carried through a 
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INDIAN SUMMER 


HE sun hurls splendor o’er the sky; 
The heav'ns still flame and burn; 


French window that opened onto the 
balcony Suthers caught a_ brief 
glimpse of its face, and leaned back 
dizzily against the balusters. 

“My God, Devine!” he articulated. 

Devine gazed in alarmed perplexity 
at the oozing terror on his forehead. 

“What on earth, Suthers ” he be- 
gan. 
But at that moment the island doc- 
tor came out, and, knowing Devine, told 
him of the thing that had happened. It 
seemed that the old squire’s nurse had 
left him, ready dressed for the cere- 
mony, in his favorite chair on the bal- 
cony, whence through a gap in the trees 
he could see.the wild waste of Hun- 
gry Bank waters. That was all. 

*How—how long has he been dead?” 
Suthers managed to ask. 

“Two hours at least; he was quite 
cold when I arrived,” replied the doc- 
tor, eying the officer curiously. “\Was 
he a relative of yours?” 

Suthers was gripping the baluster 
coping as he had gripped his bridge 
rails. 

“Devine, Devine,” he said hoarsely, 
“he was behind you at the wheel all the 
way through that broken water!” 

Devine gripped the coping, too. He 
knew then who—or what—had piloted 
him across Hungry Bank. 








And tattling rills and singing streams 
Run warm beneath the ardent beams 


Whose glances they return, 


*Tis but a respite Autumn gives— 
Beyond, white glaciers creep. 


Leaves languish to a fine decay ; 
The dying notes of Summer’s lay 
Lull on to rest and sleep. 
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4HEN a man has a fine phy- 

sique, a good digestion, a dis- 

position that easily attracts 

. and is attracted, a profession 

that suits him, and ambitions 

likely to be realized, he is not usually 

considered an object of pity, and yet 

George Wright’s friends had reached a 

point where they spoke of him with a 

certain commiseration. It began even 

to be pretty well agreed among them 
that his case needed attention. 

They had all rallied round him at 
various periods of his life; on the occa- 
sion when his heart—to say nothing of 
his great back—nearly broke as he 
stroked his college crew to something 
that was not victory ; again when a rup- 
ture with the girl he was going to mar- 
ry had almost spoiled, for the moment, 
his chances for the bar; and later when 
the first fast steps of his career had 
been interrupted by a serious illness 
from which even his magnificent consti 
tution took long in recovering. Each 
of them had contended for the privi- 
lege of housing him, and their wives all 
clamored to nurse him. But Wright 
laughed and thanked them, clung to the 
hospital—where_ within twenty-four 
hours he was adored—got well, and 
gradually went swinging about his busi- 
ness as usual; head up, shoulders back, 
and a kind word for everybody who 
seemed to want it. 

A great many people seemed to want 
it, the kind word being comfortable in 
itself, and the speaker having pre- 
eminently what the Irish call “a way 


with him.” The charming crookedness 
of his smile where his mouth lifted 
slightly at the corner, the engaging as- 
surance of his manner, the whole cheer- 
ful, self-confident personality of him, 
endeared itself alike to gentle and sim- 
ple, and the larger part of his world 
would have been only too glad to plunge 
into the most complicated lawsuits for 
the pleasure of having Wright defend 
them. 

He had the sort of nature to whose 
easy sympathy people brought their 
joys and sorrows, and he could not very 
well keep his own from the warm in- 
terest that was offered him in return, 
Nor did he really care to do so, This 
was how every one came to know of his 
break with Miss Belangel; the head- 
long course of his subsequent flirtations 
—which his female friends attributed 
entirely to that lady’s desertion of him 
—and all the ins and outs of change and 
chance which had led to his present un 
fortunate entanglement. For entangled 
he certainly was, and unfortunate his 
friends did not scruple to call it. 

Young Mrs. Harland, for one, could 
give it no other name. If a man wasn't 
“unfortunately entangled” when he 
didn’t feel quite sure that he ought to 
leave a woman whom he did feel quite 
sure that he didn’t want to marry— 
when was he? That was all she want- 
ed to know! 

Mr. Harland admitted that she put 
the case well if that was the way the 
case stood. He further reflected that it 
must be devilish awkward to find your 
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self too fond of a woman to shake her 
off, and not fond enough to stick to 
her altogether. 

Mrs. Harland gave a little scream of 
dismay. 

“Sticking to her altogether! There'll 
be no question of that, if I can prevent 
it,’ she said valiantly. “She shan't 
have him except over my dead body. 
He’s siot fond of her. How can any 
man be fond of a woman who persists 
in clinging to him when she knows he’s 
not in love with her? He’s just soft- 
hearted and chivalrous. Otherwise, it’s 
my belief he’d be off round the world 
to-inorrow, thanking heaven for his es- 
cape.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose she could stop 
him,” said Mr. Harland, whose deal- 
‘ings with the fair sex had begun and 
ended with the courtship of his pretty 
wife, and whose simplicity went well 
with his frank, freckled face. 

“Oh, couldn’t she?” returned that 
lady. “She understands exactly how to 
keep him. She’s constantly offering 


him freedom and showing him that 


she'll die if he takes it. I’ve no pa- 
tience with Clara Hamlin. I hate that 
type of woman. No, I don’t mean be- 
cause she got a divorce from her hus- 
band. I almost think I'd get a divorce 
from you if you developed into the sort 
of monster Jim Hamlin became. | 
really believe she was driven to that. 
Though, of course,” observed Mrs. 
Harland, with an air of not being taken 
in even by her own sense of justice, “of 
course we don’t know where she drove 
him first! No one can tell about those 
things. On the surface she certainly 
seemed to have suffered enough. but 
I wish she had got any other lawyer 
in the world to defend her. I could 
have told you what would happen. 
Poor George! He’d pity her so ear- 
nestly, and believe in her so warmly, 
and never see there was anything to re- 
sist till it was too late.” 

“Resist ?” echoed Mr. Harland. 
you mean her attractions.” 

“No, I don’t. At least not in the 
ordinary way of speaking. I don’t think 
she’s so attractive, and she’s beginning 
to look haggard. I mean claims upon 


Ih, 


his time and attention—appeals to his 
kindness, the sort of tender-hearted- 
ness he has. That’s what he wouldn’t 
know he ought to resist until he’d got 
to a place where anything less than 
more was brutal.” 

Mr. Harland looked slightly puzzled. 

“IT mean that any sort of not advanc- 
ing was drawing back, and he’d be 
afraid of hurting her.” 

Mr. Harland seemed to comprehend. 

“But I shouldn't have said she was 
that kind of woman,” he objected. “I 
thought she was what you'd call friv- 
olous and worldly-minded. A little bit 
hard, you know, and flirtatious.” 

“So she is,” said his wife, “and that’s 
the way she flirts with George. By 
making him believe she can’t get on 
without him. I know just how she 
manages him.” 

Mr. Harland considered a minute. 

“It’s a wonder George doesn't see 
through it. He’s no fool.” 

Across the sweetness of his wife's 
face flashed the half-quizzical expres- 
sion that goes with the exclamation: 
“Oh, these men!” But she only said: 

“The finer you are the simpler you 
are. George doesn’t look farther than 
his own nose. Poor dear! He’s so 
straightforward and honest ; he does not 
in the least understand women. Nor 
himself in regard to them. Why, he 
hasn’t even an idea how much of his 
state of mind he’s been showing me 
when he comes in here of an after- 
noon, as he often does, thoroughly de- 
pressed and perplexed. All wearied 
and worried and worn out.” 

“And you think it’s owing to her?” 

“I’m sure it is. And I’m also pretty 
sure—only you mustn’t say anything 
about it—that his mind is turning to- 
ward Ada.” 

Ada was a cousin of Mr. Harland’s; 
as gentle, wholesome, and sweet-faced 
as any girl need be. 

“\Vhat makes you think that?” 

“The things he says that he doesn't 
know. he says, I tell you.” 

And with this cryptic utterance Mr. 
Harland was forced to be satisfied. 

He pondered over the circumstances 
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of this case a long time before he made 
up his mind to sound—with the utmost 
caution—some of Wright’s other men 
friends, who were also his own, and dis- 
cover for himself whether any one else 
regarded the situation as the wisest 
woman in the world regarded it. And 
here a very remarkable and yet usual 
thing occurred, for it appeared that 
everybody’s mind had been tending 
darkly in the same direction, and Mr. 
Harland’s first question touched off a 
small blaze in all points of view at once. 
They hardly knew how they had ar- 
rived where they were; but through 
infinitesimal bits of evidence, uncon- 
sciously collected, they found them- 
selves facing a surprising unanimity of 
opinion, 

Theoretically, men do not talk of 
each other's affairs, especially when 
those affairs involve women. But actu- 
ally, humanity is too hotly concerned 
in the fate of its fellows—sometimes 
too truly aware that “There, but for 
the grace of God, goes any one of us’’— 
to suppress all natural comment. So, 
by a suddenly blurted-out sentence, or 
an eloquent silence, by a gradual wear- 
ing through of reticence between two 
here or three there—who had his in- 
terests most at heart—Wright’s friends 
began to recognize that each one of 
them considered him to be in a pretty 
bad way. He was thin, he was pale, he 
looked harassed. He might lay it to 
the fact that he was not sleeping well; 
that he had a particularly difficult case 
to argue, or anything else he pleased; 
but they knew! They understood well 
enough what case was breaking him 
And of course it was not one 
He could 


down, 
that any man could argue. 
only give way or run away. 

They were convinced he would not 
run, and they could not bear the 
thought that he might give way. Tor 
with one consent they disapproved of 
Clara Hamlin, although they differed 
slightly in degree according to their 
characters and prejudices. Reason was 
enthroned on their side. The lady had 
laid herself open to criticism. She 
treated the smaller conventions much as 
the old aristocrats treated their serv- 


ants—things that did not exist unless 
persons of quality chose to notice them. 

Robinson, who had a desk in 
Wright's office, knew how many more 
times than the conduct of her affairs 
warranted her scarlet feathers came 
flashing through their street, and she 
appeared with a smile and a jest which 
poorly masked the absence of any real 
business, or a bold request to be taken 
out to lunch. But whether she came all 
outward merriment and mischief, or 
with puzzled brows and somber eyes 
mysteriously uplooking from under the 
shadow of the modern penthouse hat, 
she was, to his mind, ever designedly 
dangerous. Perhaps more damaging in 
her frivolous than in her serious moods. 
Once, when it happened that Wright 
had been unexpectedly absent, she had* 
left a flower—surreptitious little flam- 
ing signal of her presence—lying on 
the desk. And the action, if it had not 
all the open impudence of Carmen’s 
carnation flung at Don José, seemed to 
the observer, at least, no less a sign of 
audacity. Nor was he any better pleased 
with her apparent gentleness when he 
happened to overhear her solicitous of 
things relating to Wright’s interests— 
anxious about the disappearance of a 
witness, or the decision of a judge. 
She had no right to the concern she 
assumed. The whole course of her pur- 
suit was too barefaced. 

“And the things she sends him,” he 
ejaculated to Mr. Harland, to whom, as 
walked home from the club to- 
had jerkily confided some of 
“There came a 


the, 
gether, he 
his vexed impressions. 
crackajack of a big clock to him 
downtown the other day. All because 
he said if he’d had one that struck loud 
enough to remind him to keep his other 
engagements he’d surely have been back 
when she came. And the house is full 
of presents. His sister told mine—very 
sarcastically, you know—that she'd 
never known a more grateful client. 
You can see she’s worried. She hates 
the whole affair.” 

“So do I,” growled Mr. Harland. 
“Women are the devil sometimes. At 
least, that sort of woman is. The 
would-be siren! Oh, Lord!” 
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And both these gentlemen, examples 
of the straight American character that 
is shrewd in business and simple in do- 
mesticity, distrustful of fashion, and 
contemptuous of any phase of life out- 
side its ken, thought sentimentally of 
their own comfortable, little semi- 
saints at home, and shuddered at 
\Vright’s snare-encumbered existence. 

“Will he get out of it?” “How will 
he get out of it?” “When will he get 
out of it?” were the questions forever 
hovering in their minds about him. If 
Robinson was offended by the lady’s 
tentative intimacy at the office, Bob 
Morland was equally enraged by the 
silly confidence of her manners in the 
social world. 

“You'd think she owned him body 
and soul,” he declared, “to see her look 
at him. She makes him go to the opera, 
poor old George, who doesn’t care a fig 
for music. And when she’s once got 
him sitting there beside her, about half 
a head taller and half a foot broader 
than any other man in the house, she’s 
as proud and protecting as if he were 
her own invention. Oh, she has him 
where she wants him, all right! He’s 
as good as gone now. She will marry 
him before the winter’s out. You mark 
my words!” 

Young Mrs. Harland clenched her 
small teeth and her fists when her hus- 
band reported this prophecy to her, and 
repeated her old battle cry that it should 
be only over her dead body. Ada, gold- 


en-haired and gracious, with a heart as 


gentle as her manners, and a nice little 
fortune inherited from a doting maiden 
aunt, Ada was the woman for him, and 
not this other—“harpy !” 

Mrs. Harland said the word quite 


loudly and clearly. She was all on fire 
with friendship. For that very after- 
noon, in her sitting room, Wright’s per- 
plexed misery had found a slight vent 
in the putting of hypothetical questions, 
apropos of a book they had both read— 
a book whose plot touched upon such a 
situation as this of his. She had pro- 
voked the discussion for no other pur- 
pose than that of giving advice—if he 
would only not make it quite impossible. 

And he, poor mole, had made it sur- 
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prisingly easy. He had apparently no 
idea how nearly his concerns were be- 
come public property, or how plainly 
the true meaning of everything he said 
jumped to the watchful eye. They 
talked of the people in the book, but 
his companion saw his story, just as 
she had imagined it, unrolled before 
her. The man’s hotly roused sympathy 
for the woman, his espousal of her 
cause, his gradual assimilation into her 
life, the flattering incense of admira- 
tion and interest she had offered him in 
return for his companionship; the 
strengths she had called upon, the weak- 
nesses—only Mrs. Harland would not 
admit he had them—she had taken ad- 
vantage of; the imperceptible winding 
about them both of little fibers of de- 
pendence, of affection, of passion that 
would not be denied ; the position which 
it had finally taxed his pity and fore- 
bearance too much to fill. 

“Of course a man is to blame for let- 
ting things come to such a pass,” said 
Wright wearily. “Nobody can deny 
that.” 

“And what about the woman?’ 
manded Mrs. Harland, 

“Oh, one can’t blame her,” he de- 
clared, with rather a wan smile. “She 
loved him. She couldn't bear to let 
him go. One can’t blame,her.” 

“Can't one? Well, I blame her, 
Why should she force things to such a 
pass that there must be a horrible break, 
or—or a very unsuitable marriage? If 
she gained noth- 
him. To have 
her no 


de- 


he didn’t care for her 
ing by trying to hold 
SUCCE eded would have cd me 
gor dd,” 

“You see it like that, then!” he cried, 
a sudden color in his face. ‘You think 
it would be—it would have been—hard- 
er for her in the end, if he had mar- 
ried her without caring for her? You 
don’t think the man is bound to make 
that sacrifice? You don't believe any 
happiness would come of it?” 

She shook her head vehemently. 
“No. And any woman who could make 
the demand wouldn’t be worth the sac- 
rifice.”’ 

"Oh, demand,” he echoed. 
not be quite that.” 


“Tt would 
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“Not in speech, perhaps—I mean, of 
course—I know, I remember she 
didn’t.” Mrs. Harland hastily took her- 
self back to the thread of the story, 
fearing he might at any moment become 
conscious of how far the undercurrent 
had carried their conversation. “But 
there are different ways of arriving at 
the same result. Putting a man in a 
terribly false position and then making 
him feel it—which was what she did. 
And a woman, that sort of woman, who 
would put him there, doesn’t care as 
much as he thinks.” Not for him, at 
least. She wants to gratify her own 
vanity, and she is willing to do it at any 
price. I'd have left her long ago—if 
I'd been he.” She touched the book on 
the table between them to show that her 
mind was with its hero. “A very un- 
fair advantage was taken of him. He 
ought to have just shaken the dust off 
his feet and gone.” 

There was a moment's silence. 

“It's a terribly hard thing for any 
man to do,” said Wright slowly, “to 
go—like that. He’d always be wonder- 
ing if he wasn’t a cad and a coward. 
I:ven if he’d—tried to, in a way, warn 
her, you know, of—of what might hap- 
pen if he stayed—and she'd kept him 
—and the thing had begun to weigh 
upon him, to seem more false and more 
wrong as time went on. Still, he'd 
wonder if he’d any business to leave it. 
It might be hell, but would he have the 
to turn his back on it? [ven if 


h a great way 


right 


en soinewhere 


risen as he spoke and taken 
as if he meant to 
say good-by, but his thoughts half 
hypnotized him, and he stood still hold- 
ing it and staring beyond her into the 


Harland’s hand 


fire. 

She felt that the picture of 
blosde and beautiful, the serene com- 
panion of any iman’s best dream, was 
j from his inner consciousness 


Ada, 


projected 
to hers, 

“it’s a great problem, isn’t it, this 
man and woman question ?” he said sud- 
denly, coming to himself, and smiling at 
her rather pathetically. ‘Too big for 


mk 
li 
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She also smiled, emulating the as- 
sumed lightness of his manner. 

‘*‘Nothing’s too big for you,” she said 
warmly. “You’re not a small man. 
Don’t ever condemn yourself to a small 
life, or get caught in small places for 
any mistaken reasons.” 

She dared not say any more. She 
hardly knew how she had dared to say 
so much, But he looked at her with 
gratitude. Of that she was convinced. 
And she felt the hard pressure of his 
hand on hers some seconds after he re- 
leased it. He went to the door, opened 
it, and then turned. 

“You think, then, that a man who'd 
had such an affair as—as we were 
speaking of—need not feel himself 
wrong—afterward—to go to any other 
woman with his love?” 

“Not for a moment,” she cried im- 
pulsively. “It would be his salvation. 
I should say to him, spread your wings 
and be off to the rising sun.” 

She was trembling with emotion, the 
color flooded her charming face. Oh, 
to have his confidence entirely! To be 
able to speak openly! Her sympathy 
appeared to comfort him, that was one 
good thing. How should she put it 
more completely into words? 

But he spoke next, almost as if 
against his will. 

“Don’t tempt me to fly,” he said, 
“when perhaps the use of wings might 
be contemptible.” 

* Nothing you did could be contempti- 
ble.” 

“T wish 


1 


every one thought so,” he 


ighed, and was 

Which remarks, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the one made by Bob Mor- 
land—that sinister prophecy of ulti- 
mate capture—made Mrs. Harland 
wildly determined that something—she 
did not know exactly what, but some- 
thing definite must be done quickly or 
before they knew it it would be too 
late. 

“Perhaps he'll do it himself,” sug 
gested Mr. Harland hopefully. “Te 
looked pretty desperate, I thought, 
when I met him going out just now.” 

“If he only would!” said Mrs, !Hlar- 
land. “How | de spi e that w 


gone, 


man ! 
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She will be the ruin of him if some one 
doesn’t interfere. I'd like to go and 
tell her what I think of her.” 

And as the days went on, without 
bringing any outward change except in 
the increasing unhappiness of Wright’s 
appearance, she began to turn the idea 
over in her mind as a possibility. See- 
ing so large and simple a creature in 
trouble was like seeing a lion meshed in 
a net, she declared to herself, and she 
meant to be the mouse that nibbled the 
first cord, 

Mrs. Harland decided to take her 
chances, and fortune appeared to favor 
her. For on the day when she had 
tuned and retuned her cowardly 
nerves to the key of her brave spirit, 
had hooked her prettiest dress up a 
back that longed to turn itself upon the 
whole adventure, and had taken her re- 
luctant feet—with much the same ad- 
monition that a certain French general 
addressed to his on the eve of battle— 
to Mrs. Hamlin’s door, she found that 
lady alone in the firelight comfort of 
her drawing room. 

No mouse’s heart ever beat more 
sickeningly than this one’s as she found 
herself face to face with the huntress 
whose prey she had come to set free. 
Great courage, unquestionably, was re- 
quired to dash into this encounter, and 
courage for the moment seemed to have 
deserted her. She felt, moreover, at a 
disadvantage from the very nature of 
the greeting accorded to her, which had 
in it a kind of surprised cordiality. Tea 

ul entered in front of the trim parlor 
maid on its silver tray, been deposited 
on a small table before them by the at- 
tendant buttons, and the first cup drunk 
amid the most ordinary interchanges 
of amiable commonplace. 

Again and again did she shrink from 
beginning to say what she longed to 
have said. And then a very singular 
thing happened. Clara Hamlin herself, 
as if some sixth sense had gathered in 
all that was in her visitor’s mind, grad- 
ually and miraculously began to ques- 
tion her about Wright, and Wright’s re- 
lation to herself, as viewed by his fam- 
ily, his friends, the world at large. 


Mrs. Hamlin paused at last. By de- 


grees everything had been revealed to 
her inquiries. Interested people knew 
more than one supposed. Yes, her com- 
ings and goings had been commented 
on, the number of her presents, the un- 
fair use she was considered to have 
made of her preference; the fears that 
Wright’s chivalry might yield to a po- 
sition she had in a great measure forced 
upon him; his  sister’s alarm; his 
friends’ disapproval. 

The hot blood scorched her cheeks. 
and her eyes burned with a sort of 
spent.glow. She had long ago got up 
from her big chair and she stood very 
still, upright, and slim, looking across 
the room at the opposite wall as if she 
were contemplating some vague world 
mystery. Her back was to the fire, and 
the folds of her lilac and silver tea 
gown, falling straightly about her, 
gleamed in the flare of it. 

Mrs. Harland recoiled, vexed and 
indignant at the image her own brain 
had called up. She was angry with 


herself for being tricked into an in- 
stant’s approach to pity for a mere pose. 


Clara Hamlin, no matter what attitude 
she assumed, was still Clara Hamlin, 
and had made life almost impossible for 
George Wright. The younger woman 
hardened ler heart. 

“Of course, I should not have told 
you all this,” she began. She had been 
going to say, “If you had not demanded 
it,” so far had her own deliberate pur- 
pose been set aside and put to con- 
fusion. But she remembered in time, 
and stopped somewhat awkwardly in 
the middle of her sentence. 

“You would not have told me if you 
had not thought it best for me to 
know,” said Mrs. Hamlin quietly. “I 
understand that. But I think you real- 
ly meant to tell me, didn’t you? I had 
that feeling after you came in. And 
you wanted to ask me, perhaps, to— 
well, to give him up?” A curious little 
smnile curled one corner of her mouth, 

Mrs. Harland looked affirmative, ac- 
cusative, and suddenly shamefaced all 
in one. 

Mrs. Hamlin went on: “Did 
really think it necessary? Did you 
think I'd be likely to cling to him after 


you 
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he had once made it clear that he want- 
ed to go, that he was in love”—her 
voice faltered——“with another woman ?” 

She searched her visitor’s face with 
anxious eyes. There was in her man- 
ner neither the hot defiance nor the cold 
pride of outraged egotism, but rather 
something eager and pleading, as. if 
misjudgment by this unsophisticated lit- 
tle creature would be intolerable to her. 

“Did he tell you I was—holding him 
to anything?” she asked. 

The other was up in arms in a min- 
ute. ’ 

“Your name has 
tioned between us,” 
nantly. 

“But you couldn’t help knowing, of 
course.” 

“That was not his fault,” said Mrs. 
Harland, in a tone that balanced itself 
gently between defense of Wright and 
censure of the woman who had made 
her life so conspicuously an adjunct to 
his. “We never discussed you. What 
do you take him for? But it would be 


never been men- 
she cried indig- 


impossible to see a great deal of him 
and not know that he was unhappy.” 
Mrs. Hamlin agreed gravely. “Quite 
impossible ; and not to arrive at a pret- 
ty accurate opinion as to the cause, 


without mentioning names. But this 
you must believe.” She threw her hand 
out with a little gesture of finality. 
“There has been no time when an ap- 
peal for freedom would not have set 
him free. Do you suppose I’d have 
stood in his way one moment if he’d 
come to me frankly and said: ‘Forgive 
me, but I find I’m beginning to care for 
some one else?? What woman in her 
sane senses would have done that? Let 
alone a woman who loved him as I did? 
But he did not tell me. I found it out 
myself. I felt it by the gradual loss of 
everything real in our relation. But 
then—he had been cold and hot again 
so often—how was I to be sure? Oh!” 
She gave a great sigh. “It’s a long 
time since I’ve dominated this situa- 
tion.” 

The other looked up at her in sur- 
prise, and she answered the look. 

“Just at first, in the beginning of the 
feeling between us, after the warm 


friendship that followed his defense of 
my case—yes. There was some sem- 
blance of challenge; some give and 
take ; some of my old power—such as it 
was—of pleasing and provoking to 
match against his. For he likes to 
please. He is not satisfied unless he 
succeeds when he has once set out to 
do so. And he is a subtle man in some 
ways—more subtle than he permits 
himself to think. He knows instinc- 
tively what chords to play upon, and he 
does not scruple to play upon them. 
As long as I denied his influence, to 
him and to myself, I had the game in 
my own hands. But from the moment 
I laid down my arms and loved him, I 
was lost.” 

The astonishment on Mrs, Harland’s 
face gave way to incredulity. Her ideal 
of Wright, which had tottered for one 
instant, now stood firm again. When 
Clara Hamlin spoke of him as a “subtle 
man,” “a man not content unless he suc- 
ceeded in pleasing,” here was the thing 
too much. Poor, honest George! 
Straightforward blunderer in silken 
nets, which yielded only to his most 
frantic struggles and held him respon- 
sible for tearing them! She could not 
but pity him. A quite tender little 
smile touched the corner of her mouth, 
and the eyes that she turned upon her 
hostess were veiled with doubt. 

Mrs. Hamlin had begun to speak 
again, with an almost reckless self- 
scorn, though her voice was very quiet. 

“T had flashes of spirit, of course. 
One doesn’t lose that all at once. but 
they came less and less often. I got to 
be a mere stupid, devoted slave; giving 
or withholding, as I saw his moods re- 
quired it; putting aside my own as far 
as I could when they interfered with 
anything I could be to him. You—his 
friends—thought, I suppose, that I was 
‘leading him on.’ If you knew the fire 
and frost I’ve been through! The days 
when I was too dear to leave. The days 
when I was to be left forever because 
nothing else was right. The horrible 
struggles I’ve had with myself till | 
accepted his point of view and let him 
work out his own salvation alone, care- 
less of what became of me. The times 
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he has returned to reconquer a king- 
dom he could not be quite sure he was 
ready to let go. And I was so easily 
reconquered, so glad to believe he really 
needed me more than he knew.” She 
laughed. “Leading him on! It was al- 
together the other way, after he had me 
what he called ‘beaten to a pulp.’’ 

She paused as she said the last words, 
which seemed more uncompromisingly 
crude—for all one gathered they had 
been spoken with a certain humor under 
the triumph—from her very hesitancy 
in uttering them. Mrs. Harland again 
felt incredulous, and looked what she 
felt. 

“You must not think,” continued the 
other, not unobservant of the expression 
in the face before “her, “you must not 
think I blame him entirely. If a wom- 
an throws herself at a man’s feet it is 
hard for him to walk away without 
walking over her. But he can step 
lightly for the sake of the times he was 
well content to see her there, for the 
sake of the times he liked her to think 
she was pleasing him—when he had al- 
most made up his mind that she’d do.” 

Mrs. Hamlin turned round suddenly 
and gazed into the fire. Her eyes were 
filling with tears that she apparently 
desired to hide. 

“He told me once,” she said, “that a 
man always wanted a woman to hope. 
He has these queer bursts of sudden 
honesty. He never seemed to think 
that hope, so acquired, committed the 
man to anything. Nor does it, to my 

ind. Though I should to have 
seen the generous doubt in his. I want- 
ed nothing more, after 1 had adjusted 
myself to the new situation, but respect 
for the past and what we were to each 
other, and some show, at least, of grati- 
tude; yes, and affection, for my willing- 
ness to see him happy at no matter what 
cost to myself. These things have to be. 
We all change. I might have changed 
first, if fate had willed it so. I owe him 
no grudge for that. But one may change 
One may go on to 
a new and perhaps more real happiness 
and yet be tender with the old. Is he 
very much in love with this girl?” she 


broke off abruptly. 


like 


and not repudiate. 
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“T think so,” said Mrs. Harland. 

“She is a cousin of your husband's ?” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Harland found herself 
admitting it in a far from triumphant 
way. The interview had turned out 
very differently to what she had ex- 
pected. 

“And she is charming? I’ve seen 
her, of course, and I know that she is 
good to look at.” 

“She is good to look at, and to be 
with. Charming, and sweet, and gentle.” 

“He is going to be very happy, then,” 
said Mrs. Hamlin, She spoke with her 
face raised and her eyes down, pre- 
senting her visitor with a weary and 
almost expressionless mask to study. 

“That is as you will. That is for you 
to say,” cried Mrs. Harland eagerly. 
“He will never desert you while you 
consider you have the least claim. He 
told me not to tempt him to fly when the 
use of wings might be contemptible.” 

The upturned face of the other lady 
suddenly quivered and contracted. Pain 
and shame, hopelessness and helpless- 
ness, touched and left it. Then a look 
of perfect comprehension, forgiveness, 
and a half smiling pity dawned and 
rested there, a tenderness and _ toler- 
ance old as mother nature. 

“And you told him that nothing he 
did could be contemptible, and no good 
would come of an enforced compan- 
ionship ?” 

Mrs. Harland 
Hamlin continued: 

“Because that is what I 


gasped; and Mrs. 
aid to him, 
long ago, when he spoke to me in just 
such about another woman 
whom he had petted and provoked into 
loving him before I did, and who had 
made a more powerful appeal to his 
conscience than—at the time—I thought 
fair. It did not seem possible to me, 
then, that any one could misunderstand 
him. Great, simple, blundering boy that 
he appeared! I felt that, of the two, 
he needed protection more than she. 
We are apt to misjudge our own sex, 
or at least to be lenient to the other, in 
these matters. Now I would give a 
good deal to be able to tell that woman 
how I sympathize with her. I see so 
clearly why she thought she was dear 


tr salyl 
trO ue 
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. 
to him, how she imagined she filled the 
corners of his life, where she believed 
he depended upon her. Mind you, I do 
not think she should have tried to hold 
him—if she did try. Pride opens the 
door for a person who desires release. 
And the highest kind of passion, the 
passion that’s burned out self, may even 
be glad of that person’s happiness. But 
that he should be so willing to accept 
it at the expense of others—that is 
what hurt her most, I suspect, as it 
hurts me.” 

“He is not willing. He is not sure 
even that he has the right. If you 
had only heard him!” began Mrs. Har- 
land vehemently. 

“Ah, my dear, I have heard him! 
And I have longed to stand between 
him and trouble, with my heart on fire. 
How many times do you think | have 
burned in secret while I comforted 
him for the loss of his first love? *The 
only woman in the world who touched 
his real self.’ Or commiserated him 
for the later temptations that clutched 
at his exuberant nature. And yet while 
it tortured me, I carried my head high 
because he turned to me. There was 
nothing I would not have given him. 
There is nothing he’s ever asked that 
I haven’t given him. No one was ever 
more appealing.” 

“No one was ever more honest, more 
bewildered, more humble about his own 
judgment,” flashed out her visitor re- 
sentfully. 

“Naturally he woud be so, he would 
feel himself absolutely so, when he 
went to you for advice.” 

“He was perfectly unconscious that 
he’d done it. I rather forced myself 
into the half-confidence he gave me.” 

Clara Hamlin’s mouth deepened a 
little at the corners with a curious sort 
of contorted smile. 

“But he did give it to you, and you 
advised him, as 1 should have done. Do 
you mind telling me when it was—this 
conversation ?” 

Mrs. Harland hesitated, thought, and 
told her. 

There instant. 


was silence for an 


Then the lady of the house hid her face 
in her bent arm. 
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“He had broken with me definitely 
some weeks before. He had told me 
that his life would be ruined if he 
stayed; that I had done him harm rath- 
er than good, and that any future 
friendship between us was to his mind 
impossible. As far as any rescue was 
needed, he had rescued himself. He 
was free already. Oh,” she broke out, 
with sudden bitterness, “isn’t there even 
the semblance of a man in the image 
I’ve loved so?” She stretched a grop- 
ing hand toward her visitor. ‘Good- 
by,” she said. “You see it’s all right. 
| mean, you see, he’s not likely to let 
himself be hampered. And I'd rather 
have it so. I'd hate, little as you may 
think it, to have deprived him of the 
best thing that’s likély to come to him. 
You were brave to come here to-day. 
Don’t imagine I do not see all it meant. 
But you need not worry. He's safe.” 

Somewhat to her surprise, Mrs. Har- 
land found herself pressing the hand 
held out to her in both her own. 


A month or two later, Wright, a 
little peaked, but in excellent health 
and spirits, was married to Miss Ada 
Harland. His friends, relieved at his 
escape and cordial over his good luck, 
danced at his wedding. Everybody 
patted everybody else on the back, and 
Robinson—in a moment of expansion— 
dared the bride’s cousins to send a box 
of wedding cake to “they knew who,” 

But Mrs. Harland shook her head, 
and wondered, with a little pang at her 
heart, what this hour meant to the wom- 
an whose desertion was the cause of so 
much rejoicing. 

“Well, I feel quite vindictive enough 
to do it myself,’ declared the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. Harland did not answer. From 
heaven knew where, two lines of half- 
forgotten verse had floated into her 
mind. 

\h, on which, if both our lots were balanced, 
Think’st thou was the heavier burden thrown? 

And then Wright’s charming, 
crooked smile was turned upon her, 
and she gave herself a little shake, and 
went across the room to meet his out- 
stretched hand. 














HE word clairvoyance has ac- 
quired a decidedly sinister 
meaning in most people’s 
minds. It is associated with 
professional spiritistic medi- 

ums, who lay claim to supernatural 

powers which they are ready, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, to exercise for all who 
are credulous enough to pay the fee they 
demand, Newspapers throughout the 
country daily contain advertisements of 
clairvoyants of this type, arrant hum- 
bugs, most of them, but often able, 
through cunningly acquiring informa- 
tion regarding their “sitters’” lives and 
family relationships, to persuade their 
victims that while “entranced” they are 
actually in contact with the “spirit 
world.” Repeated exposures of their 
fraudulent methods have not driven 
them out of business, but have inspired 
distrust ot 






a widespread and healthy 
their pretensions. 
Nevertheless, it would be rash to con- 
clude, as many of us do, that there is 
no such thing as genuine clairvoyance, 
by which is meant the ability to perceive 
distant scenes and events as if one were 
bodily present at the place of their oc- 
currence. That such a faculty exists, 
although usable only on rare occasions, 
and that there is nothing in the least 
supernatural about it, are facts definite- 
ly established by the scientifically 
trained investigators who have been 


diligently attacking this and other psy- 
chical 


problems the past twenty-five 











years. Their researches have made it 
evident that in order to explain genuine 
clairvoyant phenomena it is not neces- 
sary to postulate the intervention of 
“spirits,” or the flight through space of 
the clairvoyant’s “astral body.” At 
most, clairvoyance is simply a special 
form of telepathy, differing in degree 
but not in kind from the phenomena 
discussed in my preceding article. 

There is absolutely no evidence to 
justify the hypothesis of so-called “‘in- 
dependent clairvoyance,” advocated by 
occultists of every shade of spiritistic 
belief, and utilized by unscrupulous 
tricksters to dazzle the imagination of 
their dupes. On the other hand, there 
is plenty of proof that the scenes which 
the true clairvoyant perceives, and is 
frequently able to describe with graphic 
detail, are in reality only mental images, 
visual hallucinations, developed by the 
same process that enables any ordinary 
telepathic message to be apprehended. 

It must be acknowledged, however, 
that the telepathic connection is some- 
times extremely difficult to trace; as, for 
example, in the few indisputable in- 
stances, reported by Professor James 
and other trustworthy investigators, in 
which the services of clairvoyants have 
been successfully invoked to find the 
bodies of persons drowned or otherwise 
accidentally killed under circumstances 
seemingly precluding any one from hay- 
ing knowledge of the place or manner 
of their death. 
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A typical case of the kind occurred a 
few years ago in connection with the 
mysterious death of a New Hampshire 
girl, Miss Bertha Huse, of Enfield, who 
was drowned in Mascoma Lake. 

For three days after the disappear- 
ance of Miss Huse, one hundred and 
fifty of her townspeople searched vain- 
ly tor her. She had last been seen alive 
on a long bridge crossing the lake, and 
it was supposed that she had fallen 
from it or had deliberately committed 
suicide. The waters were dragged but 
without result, and failure also attend- 
ed the efforts of a professional diver 
from Boston employed by a sympathetic 
citizen. 

Meantime, in the little town of Leb- 
anon, some miles distant, a Mrs, Titus 
fell into a trance, during which she 
talked to her husband and described to 
him a spot in the lake where she said 
the body of the Huse girl was lying. 
So strongly was Mr. Titus impressed 
by her statements that, next day, he 
took her to Enfield, where the diver, 
following her instructions, quickly 
found the body in the very place lo- 
cated by her. 

Mrs. Titus has since given other, if 
less sensational, demonstrations of a 
similar character ; and Professor James, 
who has made a close study of her case, 
has publicly stated his belief that her 
experiences form “a decidedly solid 
document in favor of the admission of a 
supernormal faculty of seership—what- 
ever preciser meaning may later come 
to be attached to such a phrase.” 

There are also on record certain well- 
attested dreams presenting the same 
difficulty of identifying the agent, or 
sender, of the clairvoyant vision. A 
characteristic dream of this sort is re- 
ported by Mrs. Alfred Wedgwood, 
daughter-in-law of the English savant, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood. 

“T spent the Christmas holidays with 
my father-in-law in Queen Anne 
Street,” says Mrs. Wedgwood, “and in 
the beginning of January I| had a re- 
-markably vivid dream, which I told to 
him next morning at breakfast. 

“T dreamed J went to a_ strange 
house, standing at the corner of a 


street. When I reached the top of the 
stairs I noticed a window opposite with 
a little colored glass, and short mus- 
lin blinds running on a brass rod. The 
top of the ceiling had a window veiled 
by colored muslin. There were two 
small shrubs on a little table. The 
drawing room had a bow window, with 
the same blinds; the library had a 
polished floor, with the same blinds. 

“As I was going to a childs’ party 
at a cousin’s, whose house I had never 
seen, I told my father-in-law I thought 
that that would prove to be the house. 

“On January tenth I went with my 
little boy to the party, and, by mistake, 
gave the driver a wrong number. 
When he stopped at number twenty, I 
had misgivings about the house, and 
remarked to the cabman that it was 
not a corner house. The servant could 
not tell me where Mrs. H. lived, and 
had not a bluebook. Then I thought 
of my dream, and, as a last resource, I 
walked down the street, looking up 
for the peculiar blinds I had observed 
in my dream. These I met with at 
number fifty, a corner house, and, 
knocking at the door, was relieved to 
find that it was the house of which I 
was in search. 

“On going upstairs, the room and 
windows corresponded with what I had 
seen in my dream, and the same little 
shrubs in their pots were standing on 
the landing. The window in which | 
had seen the colored glass was hidden 
by the blind being down, but I learned 
on inquiry that it was really there.” 

In this case the dream, though devoid 
of any dramatic feature, served a use- 
ful purpose, as did a much more spec- 
tacular dream occurring to Doctor A. 
K. Young, an Irish magistrate and 
Jand-owner. In his dream he suddenly 
found himself standing at the gate of a 
friend’s park, many miles from home. 
Near by were a group of persons, one 
a woman with a basket on her arm, 
the rest men, four of whom were ten- 
ants of his own, while the others were 
unknown to him. Some of the stran- 
gers seemed to be making a murderous 
attack on one of his tenants, and he ran 
to his rescue. 
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“T struck violently at the man on my 
left,” he says, “and then with greater 
violence at the man to my right. Find- 
ing to my surprise that I did not knock 
either of them down, I struck again 
and again, with all the violence of a 
man frenzied at the sight of my poor 
friend’s murder. To my great amaze- 
ment, I saw that my arms, although 
visible to my eye, were without sub- 
stance; and the bodies of the men I 
struck at and my own came close to- 
gether after each blow through the 
shadowy arms I struck with. My blows 
were delivered with more extreme vio- 
lence than I think I ever exerted; but I 
became painfully convinced of my in- 
competency. I have no consciousness 
of what happened, after this feeling of 
unsubstantiality came upon me.” 

Next morning Doctor Young awoke 
feeling stiff and sore, and his wife in- 
formed him that he had _ greatly 
alarmed her during the night by strik- 
ing out “as if fighting for his life.” He 
then told her of his curious dream, and 
asked her to remember the names of 
the actors in it recognized by him. The 
following day he received a letter from 
his land agent stating that the tenant 
whom he had dreamed he saw attacked 
had been found unconscious, and ap- 
parently dying, at the very spot where 
Doctor Young had in his dream tried 
to defend him; and that there was no 
clue to his assailants. 

That night Doctor Young started for 

the ti and immedi 
ately upon his arrival applied to the 
local magistrate for warrants for tl 
arrest of the three men whom, beside: 
the injured tenant, he had recognized 
in the vision. All three, when arrested 
and questioned separately, told the 
same story, confirming the details of the 
dream, even to the incident of the 
presence of the woman with the basket. 
They had said nothing about the af- 
fair because they were afraid it would 
make trouble for them, but they denied 
any complicity in it, asserting that 
while walking home with them between 
eleven and twelve at night, the tenant 
—who, by the way, ultimately recov- 
ered—had been attacked by a couple of 


the ene Ol igedy, 
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strangers, whose companions had pre- 
vented them from interfering to pro- 
tect him. 

According to Mrs. Young, it was 
between eleven and twelve o'clock on 
the night of the fight that her sleeping 
husband had frightened her by his vio- 
lent actions. 

Here the telepathic impulse causing 
the clairvoyant dream may have come 
either from the injured tenant himself 
or from one of the three spectators 
known to Doctor Young. The diffi- 
culty is to conceive an adequate reason 
why any of them should have thought 
of him, even subconsciously. But, 
granting for argument’s sake the pos- 
sibility of independent clairvoyance, 
the still more thorny question at once 
arises why his “astral body’ should 
have chosen to journey to that precise 
spot at that precise moment? 

The obstacles in the way of such a 
conception as independent clairvoyance 
are too serious to be overcome. Nor is 
it necessary to resort to it, in view of 
the fact that in the vast majority of 
clairvoyant cases it is possible to es- 
tablish definitely the telepathic associ- 
ation. 

Here, by way of illustration, is a 
typical case, fully as impressive as Doc- 
tor Young’s, but leaving no doubt as 
to its origin. It was reported to the 
Si ciety for | ’sychical Research by 
Mrs. Hilda West, daughter of Sir John 


Crowe, who was at the time British 
consul general for Norway. 

“Ny father and brother,” runs Mrs. 
West's narrative, “were on a journe\ 
during the winter. I was expecting 


them home, without knowing the exact 
day of their return. I had gone to bed 
at the usual time, about eleven p. m. 
Some time in the night I had a vivid 
dream, which made a great impression 
on me, 

“I dreamed I was looking out of a 
vindow, when I saw father driving in 
a Spids sledge, followed in another by 
my brother. They had to pass a cross 
road, on which another traveler was 
driving very fast, also in a sledge with 
Father seemed to drive on 
other fellow, 


one horse. 
without observing the 
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who would, without fail, have driven 
over father if he had not made his 
horse rear, so that I saw my father 
drive under the hoofs of the horse. 
Every moment I expected the horse 
would fall down and crush him. I 
cried out: ‘Father! Father!’ and 
woke in a great fright, 

“The next morning my father and 
brother returned. I said to him: ‘I 
am so glad to see you arrive quite 
safely, as I had such a dreadful dream 
about you last night.’ My brother said: 
‘You could not have been in greater 
fright about him than I was.’ And 
then he related to me what had hap- 
pened, which tallied exactly with my 
dream. My brother in his fright, when 
he saw the feet of the horse over fa- 
ther’s head, called out: ‘Oh, father! 
Father!’ ” 

Compare with this the very similar 
instance of clairvoyance in a waking 
or semiwaking state, experienced by 
Mrs. Helen Avery Robinson, of An- 
chorage, Kentucky, and communicated 
by her, with a corroborative letter from 
her son, to Professor J. H. Hyslop: 

“My son and a friend had driven 
across the country to dine and spend 
the evening with friends. The rest of 
the household had retired for the night. 
I was awakened by the telephone, and 
looked at the clock, finding it eleven- 
thirty. I knew my son would soon be 
in, and thought of a window down- 
stairs, which I felt might not have been 
locked, and I determined to remain 
awake and ask my son to make sure it 
was secure, 

“As I lay waiting and listening for 
him I suddenly saw their vehicle, a 
light break cart, turn over, my son 
jump out, land on his feet, run to the 
struggling horse’s head, his friend hold 
on to the lines, and in a moment it 
was gone and | knew all was right and 
felt no disturbance. 

“I met my son as he came in, and 
spoke of the window. He said: ‘We 
tipped over, mother.’ I replied: ‘Yes, 
I know it. I saw you.’ And described 
what I saw, which he said was just as 
it happened. J did not see them before 
they started out, as his friend called 


for him with his horse and vehicle, so 
I did not know in what style they 
went.” 

It should be added that the spot 
where the break cart was overturned 
was so far from the Robinson house 
that, even had it been broad daylight, 
Mrs. Robinson could not possibly have 
witnessed the accident from her bed- 
room. 

In the same way a young man named 
Frederic Marks, in Wallingford, Con- 
necticut, clairvoyantly—and = most 
dramatically—beheld an accident oc- 
curring to his brother, Charles, on 
Oneida Lake, in New York State, hun- 
dreds of miles from Wallingford. 
Charles Marks and a friend, Arthur 
Bloom, had gone for a sail on the lake, 
were caught in a storm, and almost 
wrecked through the giving way of 
their boom. Charles, however, spring- 
ing into the bow, managed to make the 
boom fast again, and they succeeded in 
running to shore. 

It was when their danger was great- 
est that they were seen clairvoyantly 
by Frederic Marks, who, it being a 
rainy afternoon in Wallingford, was 
lounging in his room. 

“IT do not think J fell asleep,” he 
testifies, “nor did I seem fully awake. 
But all at once I seemed to be facing 
a severe storm of wind and rain. As I 
looked into the storm a small boat with 
a sail came, driven helplessly along 
through a seething, boiling mass of wa- 
ter. Two young men were in it, one 
trying to steer and control the boat, the 
other apparently trying to dip out wa- 
ter and work on the sail. 

“One of the two, in a moment of 
greatest peril, tried to tear down the 
sail from its mast. The face of my 
brother came clearly into view, with an 
expression on it that remains with me 
now. The boat righted and sped on. I 
saw a low shore that it was driving 
toward. The boat grew faimter as it 
neared the shore, and consciousness 
came back to me, and, whatever it was, 
whether a dream or a vision, passed 
away.” 

Fortunately, young Marks did not 
keep his singular experience to himself, 
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but hastened downstairs and told his 
employer—a Mr. Bristol, with whom 
he was living—of what he had seen. 
He was laughed at, of course, and as- 
sured that it was “only a dream.” But 
three or four days afterward a letter 
arrived from Charles Marks, bringing 
unexpected verification of his brother's 
story. 

Even more detailed, in point of clair- 
voyant perception of a distant scene, 
is the strange dream of a physician, 
Doctor C. Golinski, of Krementchug. 
Russia. It was Doctor Golinski’s cus- 
tom to take a nap during the day, and 
one afternoon he lay down on a sofa 
as usual, about half-past three. While 
asleep, he says: 

“T dreamed that the doorbell rang, 
and that I had the usual rather dis- 
agreeable sensation that I must get up 
and go to some sick person. Then | 
found myself transported directly into 
a little room with dark hangings. To 
the right of the door leading into the 
room is a chest of drawers, and on 
this I see a little paraffin lamp of a 
special pattern. To the left of the door 
| see a bed, on which lies a woman sut- 
fering from severe hemorrhage. I do 
not know how I come to know that she 
has a hemorrhage, but I know it. | 
examine her, but rather to satisfy m) 
conscience than for any other reason, 
as I know beforehand how things are, 
although no one speaks to me. After- 
ward I dream vaguely of medical a 


which I give, and then | 


sistance 
awake.” 

It was then half-past four. 
ten minutes later the doorbell 
and Doctor Golinski was summoned 
a patient. His surprise may be im- 
agined when he found that he was ush- 
into the identical room of his 
dream. So astonished was he that he 
immediately approached the bed on 
which his patient was lying, and said 
to her: 

“You are suffering from a hemor- 
rhage.” 

Ven” 
great astonishment. 
know it?” 

She then told him, in answer to his 


About 
rang, 


+ 
to 


ered 


was her reply, in.a tone of 
“But how do you 


questions, that the hemorrhage had set 
in about one o’clock, but had not been 
severe enough to alarm her until be- 
tween three and four; and that it was 
not until nearly half-past four that she 
had decided to send for him. 

Nearly every instance .of spontane- 
ous clairvoyance that is sufficiently au- 
thenticated to compel credence, resem- 
bles these cases, and the similarity 
between them and cases of ordinary 
telepathic hallucination, as described in 
my article on “What We Know About 
Telepathy,” is too striking to leave any 
doubt regarding their true nature. The 
only points of difference are that there 
is a greater amount of detail in clair- 
voyant visions, and that the percipient 
often experiences a sensation of being 
actually present at the scene beheld. 
But this latter fact is easily compre- 
hensible when we remember that the 
same sensation of “otherplaceness”’ is 
oiten experienced in dreams that have 
no clairvoyant significance, and experi- 
enced with an equal feeling of reality, 
“dissipated only when the dreamer 
awakes. As to the greater amount of 
detail, it is only necessary to assume 
that in clairvoyant cases the telepathic 
action is intensified by some condition 
in the percipient’s mind, just as some 
non-clairvoyant dreams are more de- 
tailed and vivid than others. 

Besides which, the telepathic basis of 
clairvoyance has been experimentally 
demonstrated. One of the investiga- 
tors for the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, Mr. G. A. Smith, once hypno- 
tized a lady and requested her to “look 
into” the business office of a friend of 
his and tell him what saw there. 
Much to his surprise she immediately 
began to describe the office with great 
exactness, although he was positive she 
had never visited it. 

It then occurred to him that possibly 
she was acquiring her knowledge of it 
by telepathy from his own mind, and 
to test this theory he thought of an 
imaginary umbrella, which he pictured 
to himself as lying open on his friend’s 
writing table. In a minute or so, the 
clairvoyant uttered a cry of astonish- 
ment, and exclaimed: 


she 
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“Why, how strange! There’s a large 
umbrella open on the table!” 

Usually, however, experiments like 
this fail, the entranced clairvoyant be- 
ing able to discriminate between the 
thoughts which correspond to reality 
and those which are wholly imaginary. 
But that the process involved in clair- 
voyance is unquestionably telepathic 
has been otherwise proved by the fact 
that when conditions are imposed on 
clairvoyants absolutely excluding the 
possibility of thought transference 
from one mind to another, they are 
conspicuously unsuccessful in their ef- 
forts to obtain results. If, as often 
happens, they are able to describe dis- 
tant places which they have never seen 
but with which other persons are nec- 
essarily familiar, they are nevertheless 
unable to state, for example, the num- 
ber on a bank note, chosen at random 
from among others and placed in their 
hands in a sealed box without anybody 
previously ascertaining just what the 
number is. 


. 

Such a test, if successful, would be 
decisive proof of independent clair- 
voyance; but I have yet to learn of any 
clairvoyant who has been able to meet 
it, although the effort has been fre- 


quently made. It should be pointed out 
that, in order to give it evidential value, 
there must not be the slightest possi- 
bility of any one even glancing at the 
bank note before it is put into the sealed 
box; for, largely as a result of the in- 
vestigations of psychical researchers, it 
is now known that the eye is far keen- 
er than we usually realize, and that 
the merest glance may often put us in 
possession of facts which, sinking into 
the memory, may afterward emerge to 
astonish and perhaps mystify us. Once 
they were lodged in the mind, a clair- 
voyant could, of cotirse, obtain these 
facts from us telepathically, and thus 
achieve a seeming success even in the 
bank note or some similar test. 
Indeed, this power of subconscious 
perception is of itself sufficient to ex- 
plain many undoubtedly genuine in- 
stances of clairvoyance. There is ob- 
viously no need to go beyond it to ac- 
count for such a clairvoyant dream as 


the following, reported by a lady who 
has declined to allow her name to be 
published : 

“A number of years ago I was invit- 
ed to visit a friend who lived at a 
large and beautiful country seat on the 
Hudson. Shortly after my arrival I 
started, with a number of other guests, 
to make a tour of the very extensive 
grounds. We walked for an hour or 
more, and thoroughly explored the 
place. Upon my return to the house, I 
discovered that I had lost a gold cuff 
stud, which I valued for association’s 
sake. I merely remembered that I wore 
it when we started out, and did not 
think of or notice it again until my re- 
turn, when it was missing. As it was 
quite dark, it seemed useless to search 
for it, especially as it was the season 
of autumn and the ground was cov- 
ered with dead leaves. 

“That night I dreamed that I saw a 
withered grapevine clinging to a wall, 
and with a pile of dead leaves at its 
base. Underneath the leaves, in my 
dream, I distinctly saw my stud gleam- 
ing. The following morning I asked 
the friends with whom I had been 
walking the previous afternoon if they 
remembered seeing any such wall and 
vine, as I did not. They replied that 
they could not recall anything answer- 
ing the description. I did not tell them 
why I asked, as I felt somewhat 
ashamed of the dream; but, during the 
morning, I made some excuse to go out 
on the grounds alone. I walked hither 
and thither, and, after a long time, | 
suddenly came upon the wall and vine 
exactly as they looked in my dream. 

“T had not the slightest recollection 
of seeing them, or passing by them on 
the previous day. The dead leaves at 
the base were lying heaped up, as in 
my dream. I approached cautiously, 
feeling rather uncomfortable and de- 
cidedly silly, and pushed them aside. I 
had scattered a large number of the 
leaves when a gleam of gold struck my 
eye, and there lay the stud, exactly as 
in my dream.” 

In another case a Californian, visit- 
ing in Sullivan County, New York, lost 
a gold ring given him by his sister. 
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That night he dreamed he saw it lying 
in the sand beneath a swing, in which 
he had been sitting in the afternoon. 
It was actually there, as he ascertained 
by looking next day. Similarly, a clerk 
in a customs house recovered a valu- 
able document, the loss of which would 
have cost him his position. And the 
wife of a clergyman, the Reverend \W. 
F. Brand, of Emmorton, Maryland, 
had revealed to her in a dream the 
hiding place of a sum of money which, 
six months before, she had put away 
at her husband’s request, but had after- 
ward accidentally slipped into a bundle 
of shawls. 

Decidedly, we not only see more than 
we are aware of, but we also remember 
more. 

Which brings me to another point of 
great importance to the student of 
clairvoyance and other psychical prob- 
lems, and also, as will appear in a later 
article, of tremendous significance in 
affairs of everyday life. The tenacity 
of memory is such that nothing that 
one sees is really forgotten. It merely 
slips, as it were, into some subterran- 
ean region of the mind, whence, days 
and months and even years afterward, 
it may be recalled. Of this we have 
incontrovertible proof in the phenom- 
ena of crystal gazing, a species of clair- 
voyance in which, by gazing into a 
crystal or a glass of water, or any 
small body with a reflecting surface, it 
is sometimes possible to perceive hal- 
lucinatory pictures of people and places 
situated far beyond the gazer’s normal 
field of vision, and occasionally depict- 
ing events occurring at the moment 
they are seen in the crystal. 

Occultists, as will readily be under- 
stood, set great store by crystal gazing, 
finding in it positive proof of spirit 
action. But again it is unnecessary, 
even in the most extraordinary in- 
stances recorded, to adopt any other 
explanatory hypothesis than that of te- 
lepathy, and in most cases the source of 
the visions can be traced directly to la- 
tent memories in the gazer’s own mind. 

This has been beautifully demon- 
strated by Miss Goodrich-Freer, a lady 
who developed the faculty of crystal 


gazing for the express purpose of 
studying and analyzing its hallucina- 
tory images. Not everybody, I should 
perhaps say, can attain the degree of 
mental passivity requisite to seeing pic- 
tures in the crystal, but fortunately for 
the cause of scientific progress Miss 
Goodrich-Freer was eminently success- 
ful. 

One day, she says in the long report 
she has made on the subject to the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, she saw 
in the crystal the picture of a dark-col- 
ored wall, covered with white jessa- 
mine. She had been taking a walk that 
morning through the streets of London, 
and she thought that perhaps the crys- 
tal image represented some spot she 
had passed in her walk, though this 
seemed unlikely, both because she 
could not remember having seen such 
a wall, and because jessamine-covered 
walls are by no means common in Lon- 
don streets. But the next day she re- 


traced her steps, and presently came to 
the identical scene of her crystal vision, 
the sight of it bringing the immediate 


recollection that at the moment she 
passed this spot the day before she had 
been engaged in absorbing conversation 
with a friend, and her attention was 
wholly preoccupied. The fact, how- 
ever, of its reproduction in the crystal 
made it evident that, by the subtle pow- 
er of subconscious perception, she had 
obtained a perfect mental image of it. 

On another occasion, while busied 
with household accounts, she opened 
the drawer of her writing table to get 
her bank book, and her hand came in 
contact with her crystal. Welcoming 
the suggestion of a change in occupa- 
tion, she took it up, and began to gaze 
into it. But, she says: 

“Figures were still uppermost, and 
the crystal had nothing more attractive 
to show me than the combination sev- 
en-six-nine-four. Dismissing this as 
probably the number of the cab I had 
driven in that day, or a chance grouping 
of the figures with which I had been 
occupied, I laid aside the crystal and 
took up my bank book, which I certain- 
ly had not seen for some months, and 
found, to my surprise, that the number 
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on the cover was seven thousand six 
hundred ninety-four. Had I wished to 
recall the figures, I should, without 
doubt, have tailed, and could not even 
have guessed at the number of digits 
or the value of the first figure.” 

It is not surprising to find Miss 
Goodrich-Freer adding: 

“Certainly, one result of crystal gaz- 
ing is to teach one to abjure the verb 
‘to forget’ in all its moods and tenses.” 

Still it is possible that in the act of 
opening the drawer, she caught a 
glimpse, without realizing it, of the 
number on the bank book. There are 
many cases, though, in her experience 
and in the experience of other crystal 
gazers, proving absolutely that latent 
memories dating back even to childhood 
may be thus recalled; and similar evi- 
dence is forthcoming from hallucina- 
tions experienced without the aid of a 
crystal. A “psychic” with whom Pro- 
fessor Hyslop has often experimented, 
and whose home is in Brooklyn, used to 
have a recurrent visual hallucination of 
a bright-blue sky overhead, a garden 
with a high fence, and a peculiar chain 
pump in the garden, situated at the 
back of the house. 

Some time later she left Brooklyn to 
pay a visit to her girlhood home in 
Ohio, where she met a lady who invited 
her to tea. After tea they went into 
the garden, and there, to her amaze- 
ment, she saw the high fence and the 


chain pump of her hallucination. She 
felt quite sure that she had never been 
in the place until that day, and it looked 
very much as though she had been 
given a supernatural revelation of it. 
But the mystery was solved on her re- 
turn to Brooklyn. 

Telling her mother of her odd ex- 
perience, she asked if she thought there 
was any possibility she could have vis- 
ited that particular house and garden 
in her younger days. 

“Why, yes,” was the reply. “When 
you were a little girl, two or three years 
old, I often took you to it.” 

But not all crystal visions may thus 
be attributed to the emergence of sub- 
conscious perceptions or the recrudes- 
cence of forgotten memories. There 
are some in which the telepathic action 
of mind upon mind is clearly manifest- 
ed, and in which the crystal seems to 
serve as a mechanical aid, enabling the 
percipient to become aware of the tele- 
pathic message. In no case, however, 
as I have already said, is it necessary 
to go beyond telepathy to find an ade- 
quate explanation. 

The same applies to the still more 
singular phenomena to which we shall 
turn next—the phenomena of automat- 
ic speaking and writing, regarded by 
many as affording incontrovertible 
proof of the validity of the spiritistic 
belief that the dead can and do com- 
municate with the living. 


BLUE 


SKIES 


LUE of Italian skies where Venice slumbers, 
While ripples lap its old-time crowded quays, 
Where Anio chants its golden Tuscan numbers, 
Or Capri rises radiant from the seas! 


Blue of the sweeping Syrian skies where under 
Damascus lies amid its groves and rills; 


But what are these, with all their sapphire w: 


mader, 


To those that arch above our homeland hills? 
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HE had a hard face rather like 

a hen’s, and that indescribable 

air of being a competent 

lodging-house keeper which 

marks the bust of the Em- 

press Faustina. Her skirt, obviously 

ready-made, was a little too long be- 

hind, a little too short in front, and dis- 

closed buttoned boots of an aggressive 

These boots, one felt, could tram- 

She had 

a fur hat with a large, defiant feather, 

a jacket trimmed with dyed rabbit, 

black gloves, and a cotton umbrella 
with a gilt-hooked handle. 

She swung into the waiting room, 
walking with that strut which suggests 
that the walker is not merely bifurcate 
like ordinary human beings, but has its 
legs stuck on at the corners of the 
trunk, like a table or a wooden horse. 
Her violet dress, black-braided, con- 
trasted unpleasingly with the yellow 
varnished seat as she sat down and ar- 
ranged her belongings beside her. A 
strapped basket, two brown paper bags, 
a newspaper parcel, and _ Ellaline’s 
Weekly Haporth of Real Romance, a 
pestilent print, combining hints on 
dressmaking with the history of the 
New Pamela. The belongings spread 
themselves as she rearranged their con- 
tents till half the seat was littered with 
them. 

The woman at the other end of the 
seat moved a little as she remolded 
her handkerchief in her thin, red hand, 
seeking for a dry part. Her eyelids 
were red as well as her hands. And 


her dress was of the cheapest black. 


cut. 
ple on anything, and would. 


There was time-honored crape, brown 
and a little dusty, on her ugly bonnet. 
Her eyes were pale and gray. Her 
face was pale and her lips, too, that 
trembled. Only the eyelids and the 
hands were red. The rest was black 
and white. 

When she moved, the other woman 
swept her property nearer to her with 
a gesture indescribably insulting. If 
you had seen her you would have want- 
ed to say: 

“She wasn’t going to touch your 
wretched paper bags and things, Mrs. 
Faustina.” 

You would not have said it, maybe, 
and you would have been right, for the 
pale woman did not notice, did not 
mind, She had something else to think 
about, perhaps. Outside, the rain was 
falling straight*and steady; perhaps 
she was thinking of that. She looked 
once at the leaden-colored square of 
sky that the window framed, and shivy- 
ere d, 

If she had stood up she could have 
seen the white stones of the cemetery 
through a curtain of gray rain. There 
the two sat, each alone. 

The third woman who entered was 
not alone. She held in her arms a little 
baby. The third woman was very 
young, thickset, short, with the eyes of 
a frightened deer and the face of a 
florid rabbit. She was dressed as serv- 
ant girls dress on their days out, in a 
hot brown costume and the most unbe- 
coming blue bat in Europe. She sat 
down opposite the other two, and 
frankly suckled the child. 
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Faustina turned her full eyes from 
the indelicate spectacle. The pale 
woman watched as though she did not 
want to watch. It is not manners to 
stare, but there are things stronger 
than manners. 

The three women sat in silence till 
the child, satisfied, sighed and slept. 


Then the mother adjusted its cloak. , 


Her coarse, foolish face, bent over the 
baby, took on for an instant that beau- 
ty which comes to women’s faces thus 
inclined. She raised the child from her 
knee, kissed it, stood up with it. 

Then for the first time she looked 
directly at each of the other women, 
looked from one to the other, as if ap- 
praising, comparing values. Her de- 
cision was soon made. Perhaps she 
saw only that Faustina’s clothes had 
cost more money than the other wom- 
an’s, that Faustina was at least well 
nourished, in her sphere obviously pros- 
perous. At any rate it was toward 
Faustina that she advanced, 

“You might hold him a minute,” 
said, “while I get me ticket.” 

“T don’t mind,” said Faustina, too 
surprised to refuse. 

The sleeping child changed hands, 
and the mother walked away on large 
boots that creaked. She looked in 
through the window a moment later; 
the baby was lying in Faustina’s lap. 
And that was the last that either of the 
For the 


she 


other women saw of- her. 
minutes went by, and she did not re- 
turn. 


Faustina rose as the whistle of the 
down train sounded. 

“She’s a long time over that ticket,” 
she, said aloud, yet not to the other 
woman, and went to the window, the 
baby in her arms. 

The down train was in, on the other 
side of the station. 

Suddenly Faustina turned 
fierce cry. 

“She’s bolted,” she cried. 
blue hat get into that train. 
do. Here, take the child.” 

She thrust the baby into the hands of 
the woman in black, and rushed from 
the waiting room, tore along the plat- 


with a 


“T see her 
It’s a fair 
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form, and over the bridge, just as the 
up train steamed in to the platform she 
had left, and the down train steamed 
out from the platform at which she had 
arrived too late. The down train bore 
with it the blue-hatted mother, suc- 
cessful in flight. 

“Wait till the up train’s gone,” said 
the station master, whom Faustina fu- 
riously importuned. ‘“Can’t attend to 
you till that’s gone.” 

When it had gone, Faustina, volu- 
ble and fierce, led the station master to 
the waiting room, where the baby had 
been given her to hold. 

“As fair a plant as I could wish to 
see,” she said. “A nice set out, I don’t 
think. Well, you can send the child to 
the union, I suppose, and set the police 
onto the mother—nasty, low hussy— 
pawning oft her brat on a respectable 
married woman. It’s in here, sir; you 
just see.” 

But there was nothing to see save 
the empty waiting room and Faustina’s 
littered luggage. 

And in a corner of a third-class car- 
riage of that opportune up train, a 
woman in black, with red eyes and thin 
hands, clasped closely, delicately, pas- 
sionately, a little, stolen baby. It is 
quite easy to become a thief, all in a 
moment, without meaning to, if only 
you want a thing badly enough. And 
this that she had stolen, no one else 
had wanted it, not even the mother who 
had borne it, in fear and shame and 
wretched secrecy. 

The rain was still falling. The 
woman looked out of the carriage win- 
dow, and now she saw the bleak acres 
of gravestones and graves, newly filled, 
not marked with any stone. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t feel it,’ she told 
herself; “perhaps it’s not really cold 
in the grave when once you're covered 
up with earth.” But she shivered all 
the same. 

Then she pressed the little, warm, 
sleeping shape up under her chin and 
thrilled to the soft touch of it. 

“Oh, you dear! You dear! I’m 
glad I didn’t let Emma have the cot 
blankets,” she said. 














sO, my magnum opus on Au- 
gustan Statuary isn’t fin- 
ished, and I don’t know when 
it will be. Of course, Nelly’s 





to blame. You would have 
thought that marriage must have 
steadied her down. At any rate, I 


thought it would; but so far it’s merely 
improved her marvelous audacity and 
inventive genius, and enlarged her am- 
bitions on the subject of cash—really 
nothing more than that. “When | 
steady down, so will our credit account 
at the bank,” she says. 

I was thinking of the day we first 
met a little while ago. Strange to re- 
member that I’ve only known her a 
year. I see her now, sitting at her 
easel in the Piazza Colonna at Rome. 
We were both engaged there morning 
after morning on the great triumphal 
column of Marcus Aurelius, and | 
could see that she was making a large 
picture of it; while I, with the help of 
a telescope and huge patience, was 
working out the story of the mighty 
sculptured scroll that winds up the col- 


umn. I knew a lot of the interpreta- 
tion was wrong and meant to put it 
right. 


When first I passed Nelly’s easel I 
felt more interested in the picture than 
the painter. How strange to think that 
now! We often had the great square 
much to ourselves, for it was June, and 
we were both at work soon after four 
o’clock. Once, as I passed it, Nelly’s 
easel tottered. She told me long after- 
ward that she had kicked the legs, but 
at the time she blamed the wind and 





thanked me when I rushed forward to 
assist her. 

“Ever so much obliged,” she said, 
and I looked into her eyes for the first 
time and began to drown there. They 
were the color of the Arno. 

“This horrid wind,” she began. “Of 
course, you know the story of how the 
wind and the devil were going for a 
walk near here, and the devil went into 
a church for a moment and asked the 
wind to wait for him. And the wind 
waited, but the devil stopped in the 
church—or perhaps it would be kinder 
to say he popped out by another door. 
And the wind has been blowing about 
there ever since—still waiting. Funny, 
isn’t it?” 

She asked me to look at her picture 
and talked all the time that I did so. 

“So horrid of them to stick Saint 
Paul on the top of dear Marcus’ pillar. 
I'm sure Marcus would very much have 
disliked Saint Paul—as much as I do. 


And Faustina would have perfectly 
hated him, All women of spirit ought 
to.” 


“Marcus wouldn’t have minded,” I 
said; “he’d have smiled at the irony of 
fate and all that. Fame was nothing to 
him. He despised such things.” 

“He was rather feeble,” she admit- 
ted. “You can see it in his face. It’s 


all very well to be patient and meek 
and mild and long-suffering if you’re 
a slave—but if you’re an emperor, then 
it’s silly.” 

I had always regarded Marcus Au- 
relius as the most beautiful character 
in history. 


Naturally I stood up for 
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him; but she laughed at him, and said 
Faustina couldn’t be blamed, and de- 
clared the great man had utterly spoiled 
his own son, Commodus. 

“Read Nietzsche and correct 
perspective,” she advised. 

We argued quite half an hour and 
struck up a friendship. She was alone 
in Rome, and alone in the world, too. 
Her name was Nelly Mansfield, and 
she was an orphan. She had two hun- 
dred pounds a year of her own, and 
no more, and was painting pictures to 
make money. 

“But it’s ridiculous,” she declared. 
“Look at the thing! MHorrid art! I 
know it’s horrid, but I don’t know how 
to make it better.” 

I assured her that it seemed first rate 
to me, whereupon she asked if I un- 
derstood anything about painting, and 
I was bound to confess that I did not. 

In course of time I told her about 
myself and how I aspired to become a 
great authority on Augustan plastic 
and glyptic art. She was much inter- 
ested. 

I, too, was alone in the world and 
had a very modest income—less in fact 
than hers. I had written papers for 
learned journals, and hoped soon to re- 
ceive a subordinate position at the 
British Museum, 

We grew more and more attracted, 
and in a week we were friendly enough 
to quarrel and criticize each other’s 
mistakes and wrong opinions. 

“T see enormous possibilities about 
you,” she said, “but you'll never do 
anything great alone. You want some 
one to help you.” 

“So does everybody,” I told her. 
“Only fools expect to win a lone hand 
in this world.” 

“T’ve often thought the same,” she 
declared. “Now, you want to write a 
book on the Augustan period of statu- 
ary, and no doubt you possess all the 
necessary knowledge; but yet lack the 
one thing needful.” 

“What is that?” I “Money ?” 

“No,” she answered, “imagination. 
Learning without imagination is a 
bore.” 


your 


said, 


“Say I’m a bore and have done with 
me, then.” 

She looked at me and set my blood 
tingling. 

“You don’t bore me, because you 
have got just what I haven’t and just 
what I need.” 

“Not in painting,” I said. 

“Hang painting!” she answered. 
“Painting’s no good. In painting, an 
amateur or a duffer gives herself away. 
Drawing is drawing, and technique is 
technique. I’m speaking of writing. 
They can’t bowl you out over that, be- 
cause the professional critics don’t 
know the rules themselves. Only a few 
clever men understand the difference 
between writing and stringing words. 
I’m going to write—at least, I should 
begin to-morrow if I knew as much as 
you do.” 

“Let me help,” I suggested. 

Of course that was what she wanted 
me to suggest, but she didn’t jump at it 
by any means. 

“T know you're fiendishly clever,” 
she said, “and I’m a fool; but ss 

“T never met a girl who was less a 
fool than you,” I declared, “and if 
there's anything I could do e 

She considered. 

“IT believe there is,”. she answered 
thoughtfully. “I really believe there 
is. 

lor a week after that we pretended 
to mind our own business; but I was 
hopelessly, madly in love, and she was 
immensely interested in the new amuse- 
ments and problems offered by my ac- 
quaintance. 

We were unconventional and went 
about a good deal together. She liked 
the Lake of Nemi and told me a story 
about Diana there. Though an expert 
in Greek and Roman mythology, the 
tale was new to me, and [ asked for 
references; but she refused to give 
them, and declared she had read the 
story in a book quite unfit for the 
perusal of a young man. 

She promised to write the story for 
me, and she did so. It was remarkable 
in its simple beauty and obviously a 
classic; but I added a few details and 
corrected certain anachronisms. 
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She showed the liveliest gratitude at 
this attention, and, little thinking that 
I was playing with my whole future 
history, I declared my pleasure at as- 
sisting her. 

Then came a morning when we were 
pretending to work at the Antonine 
column, and she called me to her and 
asked me to read a dozen pages of 
typewriting. 

“It’s a story about Marcus Aurelius 
and a Dacian woman—dquite an every- 
day little adventure for anybody else in 
those times, but rather dashing for 
Marcus,” she explained. 

I read it, of course; and never— 
never had I read anything like it be- 
fore! I gasped and stared at her. 

“Who wrote that?” she inquired. 

“There’s only one man could have 
written it,’ I answered, ‘‘and that is 
Anatole France; but from internal 
proof it is quite clear that he did not.” 

“Exactly,” she answered. ‘The 
archeological details- x 

“Hopeless,” I confessed. ‘France 
would have died rather than make such 
mistakes.” 

“Could you correct them?” 

“Yes, in an hour,” 

“Well, do so, then. 
Mr. Forbes.” 

“To please you, of course.” 

“Put in everything you know—all the 
details of the tent and the night lamp 
and the dresses and—you know.” 

“It’s horrid and audacious and 
proper and absurd,” I declared. 

“It’s delightful and imaginative and 
humorous and true to nature, and very 
pr »bably true to Marcus,” she said. 

Many people would have been 
shocked at Nelly; but I was in love 
with her. I merely bargained. 

“If I do this will you promise me one 
thing?” I asked. 

“Anything whatever,” she said, “but 
you must take any amount of trouble 
and make the story perfect.” 

“Call me by my Christian name?” 

“Good heavens, yes, Samuel.” 

“Say ‘Sam.’” 

She did, and I wasted a day over the 
wicked but wonderful little story of 
Marcus Aurelius. 


To please me, 


im- 


Certainly it had a dreadful air of 
truth when I’d finished with it and got 
the archeology dead right. 

“And now for mercy’s sake tear it 
up,” I said. “I hate to think you've 
ever seen such a story.” 

She scoffed and put the rubbish into 
her pocket. 

About a month afterward I told her 
my income and prospects, and implored 
her to marry me. 

She wouldn’t answer definitely, but 
kept me in torment for a week. Dur- 
ing this time she thought a great deal, 
and talked very little. At the end of 
seven days she asked me to take her out 
to supper, and I did so. 

Then she drew an Italian journal 
from her pocket, and told me to read 
the feuilleton. It was the story of Mar- 
cus and the Dacian woman in beautiful 
Italian. At the bottom were affixed 
the names of Sam and Nelly Forbes! 

“Good God, what have you done?” | 
said. 

“Entered into an agreement to write 
a series,” she answered. ‘You'll be 
surprised to hear that this is literature. 
We wrote it—you and I. And then ] 
put it into Italian. Look here—these 
are ours.” 

She produced four notes for one 
hundred frances each! 

“Two for you and two for me,” she 
said. 

I felt entirely deprived of speech. 

“You do the dresses and and 
scenery and props in general; and I’ll 
find the men and women,” she said 
simply. “I’ve got the imagination and 
invention and lack of principle and so 
on; you've got the solid knowledge. 
Between us we’re as good as Anatole 
France. So the editor said. And |] 
told him we were better, because he’s 
only a man, and we’re a man and a 
woman rolled into one.” 

That was her weird way of accept- 
ing me! 

“But my stories are no good with- 
out you, Sammy,” she continued, “and 
your book—well, it’s no good, anyway. 
And I love you more than ever you'll 
love me, you learned darling; and I did 


food 
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love you from the first moment I saw 
you looking through your telescope at 
the column, and scribbling wonderful 
things in your notebooks.” 

Well, there’s the whole story of my 
existence in a nutshell, you might say. 

“IT shall never get that opening at 
the British Museum if the director 
reads this,” I said. 

“Never—if he does, or if he doesn't,” 
she declared. “My husband is not go- 
ing to be the keeper of the Elgin mar- 
bles. Now, kiss me again, and then 
listen to an idea that I have got about 
Hadrian and Antinous. I love that 
lovely boy—Antinous. The story is 
about his mother; and after we've pol- 
ished this off, I'll tell you a ridiculous 
dream I had about—Epictetus of all 
people!” 

Well, as you may recollect, our 
stories created a real sensation in three 
languages; and they made me a score 
of new friends and lost me the few 
old ones that I had managed to keep 
until that time. 


They called me a great antiquary 
spoiled, and said I was prostituting my 
genius, and so on. 

Our play, “Nero,” has run two hun- 
dred nights, and we shall be buying a 


little villa at Florence next year. Flor- 
ence is our abiding hope and eternal 
joy. Are not Nelly’s eyes the color of 
Arno? 

Our Renaissance stories are to fetch 
a hundred pounds apiece, for the world 
rights; and, as I mentioned before, my 
great work on Augustan Statuary does 
not move. 

I allude to it sometimes, and Nelly 
says that I must not be a dog in the 
manger. 

“You’re an artist now,” she declared 
only a week ago. “Don’t take the 
bread out of the mouths of the good 
people who criticize other people. 
Somebody must do that horrid work— 


apparently, but you shan’t attempt it, 
Samuel.” 

Then she set me to read Mr. Horn’s 
magnificent monograph on Botticelli, 
so that her love story of that immor- 
tal painter shall lack nothing. but 
personally the Renaissance bores me, 
and I wish she’d go back to the Pagans. 

Nelly is radiantly happy and quite 
satisfied with what life has brought 
her; and I am famous, but ill at ease. 
Aiter all, what does it matter? When 
in gloomy moments I look back, my girl 
talks like this: 

“Sammy, please don’t be silly, and 
don’t forget how you used to feel in 
the Piazza Colonna. Stones were your 
bread—till you met me. Augustan 
Statuary can wait; 1 couldn’t. You had 
to choose, and you chose Nelly Mans- 
field; and if you can show me a human 
being in his senses who thinks that you 
chose wrongly, then baby and I will 
leave you and begin life all over again 
without your assistance.” 

So we go on making history—from 
my wife’s point of view-—and a critic 
said, concerning our last volume of 
sketches, that “they would probably be 
read for their virility, genial humor, 
and uncompromising truth to passion 
when more pretentious works were 
buried in the dust of ages and forgot- 
ten.” 

He added that the figure of Xantippe, 
constructed from the Socratic 
logues, was a piece of the highest im- 
aginative, ratiocinative genius in any 
language; but ventured to hope that 
the authors would avoid flippancy and 
at times “remember the august nature 
of the shadows with which they were 
concerned.’ 

“Bosh!” declared Nelly. “Once 
we're serious and over goes the apple 
cart. All the same I like that about 
‘ratiocinative genius.’ It’s so true. If 
critics would only say such things all 
the time! Read it again, Sammy.” 
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HE first our attention is called 
to anything unusual among 
the kids is when we notices 
Percy Hooker a-walkin’ past 
Tommy Touchard and Marie 

Coombs, disdainful, with his nose most 
touchin’ the brim of his hat. 
“Hey!” shouts out Tommy to him. 
“You got a letter in the post office!” 
And at that, Percy, he looks behind 
himself hurried, backs off a piece, and 
then goes a-scootin’ for the house like 
he’s just had important news, certain. 
And then about an hour later, when us 
fellers are startin’ off for the north 
range, we runs across ‘em out back of 
the colt sheds. Tommy and Percy has 
their jackets off, and their sleeves rolled 
up, and are circlin’ round each other, 
belligerent. And Marie, she’s dancin’ 
round, eagerlike, with her eyes just 
a-shinin’, and a-eggin’ ‘em on, cordial. 
“Hello!” calls out Jim Slater, as we 
comes ridin’ up. “What's goin’ on 
here ?”’ 
“They're 
jumpin’ up and down 


fightin'!"" whoops Marie, 
like she’s just 
crazy “Fightin’ ac- 
count Perey calls 

Hit him on the snoot!” she 
Tommy a push toward Percy. 

But Jim won't let ‘em. 

“T reckon you're the umpire, miss?” 
he says to Marie, polite, after he’s off 
his horse and is standin’ between Tom- 
my and Percy. 

“No, Lain’t!” snaps out Marie. “I'm 
helpin’ ‘em fight!” she says, pert, givin’ 
that yeller head of hers a toss. 

“Um!” says Jim, thoughtful. “Then, 
who is the umpire?” 

“There ain't none,” says Marie. 
“What's that got to do about it?” she 
demands, impident, lookin’ at Jim like 
he’s an impostor. 
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for ‘em to begin ightin a 
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“It’s got a lot to do with it,” says 
Jim, grave. “One of the last words 
the boss says to me when he goes off 
down to Ogden day before yesterday is 
this: ‘Jim,’ says he, ‘if any trouble gets 
started while I’m away, I cautions you 
beforehand to be sure it’s all reg’lar. 
I’m tired of runnin’ chances of bein’ 
put in jail account things ain’t done 
reg lar,’ says he; ‘and I won't have it. 
And fightin’, special,’ he says. ‘If any 
one gets to fightin’, either tie ‘em up 
somewheres till I gets back—which ain't 
for two weeks—or umpire it yourself, 
so there won't be any trouble over col- 
lectin’ the insurance afterward,’ says 
he. And with that he rides away wav- 
in’ his hand, trustful like, and here I 
be,” says Jim. 

“And that bein’ the case,” goes on 
Jim, after a minute, when the kids don't 
say anything, “I now becomes umpire, 
ex officio, so to speak, of this here fight ; 
and, assumin’ charge to once, I hereby 
inquires of Mr. Percy Hooker why he 
calls Mr. Thomas Touchard ‘Another,’ 
or words to that effect ?” 

And what you reckon it’s all about? 
Well, sir, it’s account of Tommy tellin’ 
Percy he’s got that letter in the post 
office! It is, for a fact! You 
Percy runs on over to the house that 
time, and after Mrs. Hooker has sewed 
up them pants of his all secure again, he 
comes prowlin’ back out, and Tommy 
twits him about that letter in the post 
office. 

“Yah!” he says. “Had a letter in 
the post office, didn’t you?” And then 
he looks at Marie like he’s said some- 
thin’ smart. 

“You're Another!” says Percy, 
prompt—bein’ stung to the quick by 
Marie’s glances, undoubted, And there 
you are in a nutshell, They marches 


see, 
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over ‘back of the colt sheds to once, 
and there we finds ‘em. 

“Um!” says Jim, grave, when the 
facts are all in, a-lookin’ from that 
spunky little pale-faced rooster of a 
Tommy to fat-legged Percy Hooker, 
who squeezes Tommy to death by fallin’ 
on him, easy. “Um!” says Jim, again. 
“So that’s it! And you-alls goes to 
war about it, eh? Good enough!” says 
he, brisk. “But now you let me ask 
you-alls somethin’ before we starts the 
fight. Tommy,” says Jim, “does you 
sure enough mean it when you men- 
tions to Perey, here, ‘t he has a letter in 
the post office?” 

“Sure he had,” says Tommy. 

“And, Per- 
you ac- 


“Very good,” says Jim. 
cy, says he, grave, ‘does 
knowledge you sure enough has that 
letter in your possession at the time?” 

“IT reckon I does,” says Percy, shame- 
faced. 

“And where’s that letter now?” 
Jim, sober. 

“*Tain't nowheres,” says Percy, fig- 
itin’ round a heap. ‘I done tucked it 
in.” 

“You don’t mean it!” says Jim, wor- 
ried. “Then that puts a new face on 
things to once. From a triflin’ differ- 
ence which, at first blush, I fancies | 
adjusts easy, this thing now assumes the 
gravest kind of proportions. Does you 
voung gentlemen realize what you been 


asks 


doin’?” asks Jim, grave. ‘‘You-alls are 
now guilty of an offense against the 
government !”’ Si Jim hen the kid 
don’t answer. “In other words,” he 
says, serious, “ been tamperin’ with 
the United States mail!” 


Well, at that the kids look at one an- 
other, dazed like, and then back at Jim, 
and just can't say anything. 

“And I'm sure sorry to hear it,” 
goes on Jim, “account things like that 
has to be took up with the President, 
and I don't see how / settles any such 
difference with the President, noways. 
But two heads always bein’ a heap bet- 
ter’n one—less’n they're on a boil,” says 
Jim, “suppose I calls Mr. Hooker, and 
see what he has to say.” 

And, with that, Jim calls Mr. Hooker 
over and explains the case to him. 
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But Mr. Hooker shakes his head du- 
bious when Jim’s through. 

“It’s sure a hard nut to crack, legal,’ 
he says. “And it’s mighty lucky you 
fellers ketches ’em instead of them po- 
licemen down to Ogden. Then, of 
course, they’d be arre ‘ted, and the 
whole thing comes out. ‘Vhat’s your 
idea about it, anyway?” he asks Jim. 

“Well, of course the fightin’ part 
sinks into insignificance beside this let- 
ter business, and we leaves that till la- 
ter. Fightin’,”’ says Jim, “is frequent 
the result of not lookin’ into more im- 
portant things first. That’s what’s wor- 
ryin’ me,” he says; “that tamperin’ 
with the United States mail. Is there 
any one back East you knows of who 
sees the President about it for ’em, and 
maybe squares things? I understands 
such things are done, constant,” says 
Jim. 

“You reckon?” asks Mr. Hooker. 

“Sure,” says Jim. “I has a similar 
case in mind that happens in the East 
some time back. A boy by the name 
of Arthur James. This Arthur boy is 
a-walkin’ past the post office at the time, 
and he sees a letter in it. ‘Ah-ha!’ 
says he to himself. ‘Some one’s got a 
letter in the post office!’ And, with 
that, very naturally, he starts to run. 
But, havin’ his hat in his hand, that- 
away, and runnin’ pretty fast, he ain't 
more’n reached the outskirts of the city 
before a policeman takes notice, and 


’ 


sees him runnin’, ‘Halt!’ says the po 
liceman, comin’ out of the door. ‘I a1 
rests vou in the name of the law! I! 
don't kno hat. else vou been doin’,’ 


| 
ays ne, 


speed limit now, and from the looks of 
the dust you been exceedin’ it for up- 
ward of some time,’ says he. And with 
that he climbs on one of these here 
street cars—which is goin’ the same 
way—and in less’n an hour he’s grabbin’ 
that Arthur boy by the coat tails, and 
slows him up prompt.” 

And then, of course, it all comes out 
what Arthur has done. 

“And what you reckon that police- 
man says to Arthur?’ asks Jim. 

“Tells him he puts him in jail on 
bread and water,” says Lem Rogers. 


gruff, ‘but you're exceedin’ the 

















“Not much he don’t!” snorts Jim. 
“That policeman has a heart into him 
as big as his stomach. And, besides 
that, the minute he dusts Arthur off a 
little, so he sees it’s a boy, he’s re- 
minded to once of how he’s a kid him- 
self one time. ‘Son,’ he says to him, 
breathless, ‘I hopes you ain’t thinkin’ 
from the muzzle of this gun in your 
back ’t I’m holding anything against 
you personal, which I ain’t. And, fur- 
thermore,’ he says, ‘any one with half 
an eye sees by the way you're runnin’ 
a while back ‘t you only wants to get 
away. And, that bein’ the case,’ he 
says, magnanimous, ‘I ain’t a-goin’ to 
say one word about that speed limit to 
anybody. But that post-office business 
is too big a piece of work for me to han- 
dle,’ says he, ‘and if I’m you I gets some 
one to see the President to once, and see 
if this thing can’t be straightened out.’ 

“And, with that, Arthur he thanks 
the policeman polite, and he sees a man 
he knows of. And this man, he goes 
to the President, bold, and lays the facts 
before him. 

“‘Um!’ says the President, judicial. 
‘How old does you say this Arthur boy 
is?” 

“Five,” says the man. ‘A-goin’ on 
six. He'd probably have made it in an- 
other half hour.’ 

‘Um!’ says the President. ‘It looks 
bad for Arthur—mighty bad! But 
whatever becomes of that there letter?’ 

‘Nothin’,’ says the man. ‘As soon’s 
the feller in the post office seen Arthut 
runnin’ he throws himself on that let- 
ter, of course, and drags it out of sight 
prompt. And said letter bein’ opened 
about an hour ago by the feller whose 
name was on the outside, he finds noth- 
in’ on the inside incriminatin’ Arthur 
beyond the fact that it contains word 
from his wife sayin’ she'll be home on 
the noon train to-morrow. And while 
it’s a blow, of course, he don’t see how 
he holds Arthur responsible, entire, al- 
though, undoubted, by the way he’s run- 
nin’ he savvies what’s in it. But, tak- 
in’ it by and large, he’s decided the best 
thing for him is to make a clean breast 
of everything to his wife, and he, there- 

re, recommends mercy for Arthur.’ 
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“Um! says the President again. 
‘This puts a new face on the case to 
once, account it shows where the 
woman comes in, and follows, there- 
fore, all well-known precedents. Things 
begin to look a heap brighter for Ar- 
thur,’ he says, relieved. ‘And now,’ 
goes on the President to the man, ‘what 
about the fight?’ ”’ 

“But there wasn’t any fight!” puts in 
Lem Rogers, excited, like he helps Jim 
out a lot. 

“There wasn’t, eh?” snorts Jim. “Of 
course there wasn’t! But you let me 
ask you somethin’,” he says to Lem. 
“Suppose that policeman don’t stop Ar- 
thur just when he does? What, then?” 

“Dogged if I knows,” says Lem, ex- 
cusy like, “less’n he himself, 
final.” 

“Right,” says Jim, superior. “And 
that’s one of the points to the whole 
thing. He would stop, of course. The 
first thing Arthur would notice is he’s 
slowin’ down, perceptible, and then of 
a sudden—crunch! He’s standin’ per- 
fectly still. And when a boy who’s been 
runnin’ at them rates of speed, for that 
time, a-carryin’ his hat in his hand, 
comes to a stop, what are his first 
words after he ketches his breath and 
sees he’s by himself? ‘I’m glad of it!’ 
he declares, bitter. ‘I could of licked 
him, easy, with one hand tied behind 
me. But, he says, noble, ‘fightin’ bein’ 
so wrong, how could I ever look myself 
in the face again if I indulges in any 
I’m glad [ 
himself. ‘I 


stops 


such disgraceful pastime! 
done it!’ he says, bristlin’ at 
shall never fight again.’ 

“That’s what would've happened 
says Jim; ‘and that’s just what the man 
tells the President when he asks him. 
And when the man tells him that, the 
President’s face lights up like it’s a jack 
lantern, and he shakes the man’s hand 
cordial. ‘Good for Arthur!’ says he, 
hearty. ‘If it wasn’t for the speed you 
says he’s capable of makin’ I’d hope to 
see him some day myself. He’s a noble 
boy for not fightin’, and I hereby re 
leases Arthur James fully. Providin’,’ 
he says, gruff of a sudden, ‘he prom- 
ises never to go to work a-tamperin’ 
with the mail again.’ 
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“And, with that,” says Jim, “Arthur 
promises never to speak lightly of any 
letter he sees danglin’ in the post office 
after that, and is therefore returned to 
his maw intact.” 

“All that’s very true as regards Ar- 
thur, I reckon,” says Mr. Hooker, 
shakin’ his head, doubtful. “But my 
understandin’ is that one of these here 
young malefactors actually has the let- 
ter in his possession at the time, and 
artfully conceals the same when it’s 
discovered.” 

“*Twasn't yours, was it?” puts in 
Marie, impident, to Mr. Hooker. “I 
don't see what right you got puttin’ 
any one in jail.” 

And with that, Tommy and Percy 
both start talkin’ to once, but Jim stops 
‘em. 

“Sh!” says he, warnin’. “These 
government fellers are mighty keen on, 
a job like this—bein’ trained constant 
to watch out for just such cases—and 
I ain’t surprised a mite if some of ‘em 
gets an inklin’ of this affair, and are 
snoopin’ round right now. Never say 


anything you'll be sorry for afterward 
less’n it’s to somebody who don't know 


where you lives. Of course,” says 
Jim, turnin’ to Mr. Hooker, ‘‘as you 
says, the letter bein’ concealed by one 
of these miscreants after bein’ discov- 
ered, and for the deliberate purpose, 
evident, of destroyin’ telltale evidence, 
complicates matters a heap. And | 
recommends that you makes a note of 
it when you telegraphs your friend.” 
“Very good,” say Mr. Hooker. 
And he writes it on a piece of paper. 


discovered in post office. Case 
boy aged five, and letter disap 


President to 


Letter 
handled by 
pears. \\Voman in 
waive letter. 

“There,” says Mr. Hooker, readin’ 
it out to Jim, proud; “few words, but 
easy understood. I reckon my friend 
opens his eyes when he sees that, and 
he goes gallopin’ off to the President 
under sealed orders. And now,” he 
goes on, “this mail business bein’ dis 
posed of, what about the fight ?” 

And with that, Jim he winks at Mr, 
Hooker sly, and turns to the kids. 
“Look at ‘em!” says Jim, low. 
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And what you reckon? Them kids 
are whisperin’ together thick as thieves. 
And Jim winks at all of us, open, and 
then he coughs. 

“As I was a-sayin’,” he goes on, os- 
tentatious, “suppose the President gets 
mad about that letter, and won’t waive 
it—what then?” 

And with that the kids pull their 
heads apart, and swings round, facin’ 
us determined. 

“Jim,” says Tommy, desperate, “that 
wasn’t a sure enough letter I seen on 
Percy !” 

“What!” cries Jim, like he hardly 
believes his ears. “No sure enough 
United States letter at all?” 

“No, sir,” falters Tommy. 
swallers a couple times. 

“Well!” says Jim, dumfounded, 
“Will you kindly inform us what you 
did see, then, Mr. Touchard?” he asks, 
severe. 

But Tommy he looks at Perey dis- 
tressed to death, and Percy he looks 
back toward Tommy the same way, 
and then they both looks at Marie, 
shamefaced ; but Marie she’s a-nudgin’ 
Tommy hard. And when Tommy 
keeps on a-lookin’ at Percy thataway 
and don’t say anything, and Percy he 
keeps on a-lookin’ toward Tommy and 
don’t dast to say anything, either, 
Marie, she throws up her head, defiant. 

“*Twasn’t nothin’ but Percy's shirt 
tail a-stickin’ out! she jerks out, and 
there she stands lookin’ at Jim half 
defiant and half ashamed. And old 
Jim draws in his breath sharp. 


And he 


‘And so you-alls’s been makin’ a fool 
of me all this demands, 
fierce. And the kids sure quails before 
his looks. 

“I didn’t mean nothin’ by it,” falters 
Tommy, final. ‘And I'll never do it 
again. Honest, Jim.” 

“You didn’t mean nothin’ by it!” 
thunders Jim. “And here you been 
makin’ a fool of me to the President 
of these here United States all the 
mornin’! I never believes you-alls 
would do a thing like that, anyway,” he 
goes on, hurt like. And then he turns 
toward us fellers. “I wouldn’t of be- 
it!’ he declares, painful. “I 


time?” he 


lieved 
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never’d believe them kids would do a 
thing like that to me!” And he shakes 
his head pretty pitiful. 

“Maybe the President does that thing 
you asks him ‘to, anyway,” says Tom- 
my, remorseful. 

But Jim only keeps on a-shakin’ his 
head. 

“No use,” says he. ‘Presidents 
shrink from waivin’ that kind of letters. 
He'd laugh at us now if we asks him. 
What in the world shall we do with that 
telegram now?” he asks Mr. Hooker, 
desperate. 

“Well,” says Mr. Hooker, a-scratch- 
in’ his head, thoughtful, “I’m dogged 
if I knows. How'd it be just not to 
send it, nohow ?” he asks, hopeful. 

And at that Jim’s desperate look 
fades away like it’s a snowfall in April. 

“The very thing!” he cries, joyful. 
“And I compliments you highly on 
thinkin’ it up. It's a great piece of 
work, mental. We won't send it. And 
[ tells you what we does,” he goes on, 
eager. “We keeps the whole thing dark 
amongst ourselves. We does it hon- 
orable enough now it ain’t a sure 
enough letter, and we won't ask any 
one to waive it. And I tells you-alls 
one thing more right now,” he says, 
ominous; “we been in a mighty tight 
place this day—the whole caboodle of 
us. And I ain't runnin’ any chances of 
such things happenin’ again. Tommy,” 
says he, “will you do somethin’ for me 
if | does somethin’ for you just like it?” 

“You bet I will, Jim,” declares Tom- 
my. heroic. 

“Good enough, then,” says Jim, re- 
lieved. “Does you promise never to 
flirt, flaunt, or flash before the public 
gaze, anything which might, from cer- 
tain well-known angles of vision, so 
catch the eye as to cause folks to think, 
to the best of their knowledge, you got 
a letter in the post office?” 

“Sure!” says Tommy, valiant. 

“And if you sees any one else so 
doin’, does you promise to speak to him 
surreptitious about it, so he ain’t morti- 
fied to death by crowds of gapin’ sight- 
seers?” asks Jim. 

“Yes, sir,” says Tommy, virtuous. 

“And if the worst comes to the 
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worst,” says Jim, “does you promise 
never to fight with any friend, however 
tryin’, less’n he consents you hustles 
over and speaks to me about it first? 
All these things,” says Jim, “to hold 
good so long as we remembers ’em?” 

“Sure,” says Tommy. “I promises 
you anything, Jim.” And he looks at 
Jim, languishin’. 

“T thought so,” says Jim, grim. And 
he shakes Tommy’s hand warm. “And 
I promises the same thing; and we all 
promises the same thing, don’t we?” 

“Jim,” says Tommy, excusy like, 
“what’s the law against tellin’ a feller 
he’s got a letter in the post office ?” 

“Well,” says Jim, a-scratchin’ his 
head, thoughtful, “rightly speakin’, 
there ain’t any real. law, you under- 
stands, if it’s only that. But there’s 
what they calls a rather strong ‘preju- 
dice’ against it, held specially by the 
feller you hollers to. And I ain’t so 
sure but I takes my chances with some 
little bits of laws I knows of, rather’n 
go to work a-tamperin’ with certain 
well-known prejudices. It takes time 
for the law to ketch you; but an out- 
raged prejudice is a-straddle of you be- 
fore you gets your second wind.” 

“Yes, sir,” says Tommy, dazed like. 
“And Jim,” he says, “what would have 
happened to Arthur if he had had that 
fight ?” 

“Son,” says Jim to him, kind, “you 
never sees the President of these here 
United States, does you?” 

“No, sir,” says Tommy. 

“Well,” says Jim, “does you ever see 
a boy’s maw a-leadin’ her boy toward 
home, with the boy a-hangin’ back 
a-considerable, and his maw movin’ 
forward brisk with a queer light in her 
eye thataway ?” 

“Yes, sir,” says Tommy, soft, swal- 
lerin’ a couple times. 

And then he looks at Percy, nervous, 
and Percy looks at him the same way, 
and then they both gets to swallerin’ 
pretty hard. 

“I reckon that’s 
a-noddin’ to ’em. 

And with that Tommy thanks Jim, 
hasty, and he’n Percy hurries on over 
where Marie is. 


all,” says Jim, 
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COOL wisp of breeze from 

the lake sifted through the 

velvety dark, and rustled the 

leaves of the trees in front of 

the Dolney stable. It stole 
around the corner of the frame barn 
and playfully fanned Nibs Dalton’s 
cheek. He pulled at the neck of his 
shirt to get the full benefit of it. Over 
across the field, the flaring are lamps 
of an amusement park whitened the 
sky, while the strains of the band and 
the shouts of the evening’s merrymak- 
ers served to make Nibs more lonely 
than usual. 

Behind him an occasional elevated 
train rattled along, or a trolley car, with 
clanging gong, sang a locust note. Out 
over the centre of the grassy field with- 
in the oval of the track patches of white 
mist marked the ponds that would glis- 
ten in the sunlight to-morrow. 

Nibs had seen some big races since 
he left the farm in Wisconsin to learn 
to be a jockey; but to-morrow was go- 
ing to be a red-letter day even for him. 
Stable boys and trainers had told him 
of the American Derby, and dilated to 
him of the wonders of the crowd, the 
turnouts, and the horses. Now he was 
going to see it all for himself. His 
muscles tensed at the thought; then he 
slumped back in his chair, and shot his 
cigarette from between his fingers in a 
curving, red arc. 

“Aw, what'll I see of it?” he mut- 
tered. “All I'll get a chanct to do'll 
be to hang over the fence in the ‘back 
stretch,’ and watch ‘Sport’ Jannis ride 
Breeze. Gee, here I’ve been follow- 
in’ the game for two years and never 
had a ‘leg up’ in anythin’ better’n a 
sellin’ race. I wisht Mr. Dolney’d give 
me a chanct—once!” 

He drew a deep breath and rose. 


“If he'd even let me ride The Whale! 
Oh, well!” He sighed. 

He stood in front of the stable door 
and listened to the subdued noises of 
the half dozen horses within; the occa- 
sional thud of a restless hoof; con- 
tented munching; now and then a low 
snort. He yawned and scratched his 
head. 

“Guess I'll hit the alfalfa,” he 
grunted. “Old Breeze is sure the baby 
that'll cop the bacon to-morrow, any- 
way !” 

Crittenden Dolney had attended the 
theatre with a party of friends, and 
had dropped in at the Pompeian room 
with them afterward. Now he stood 
on the corner waiting for an owl car 
to take him to his South Side hostelry. 
Suddenly he leaped back from the curb 
to avoid a cab that whirled round the 
corner on two wheels. On the driver’s 
seat was a disheveled young man in 
evening dress, his opera hat cocked 
rakishly over one eye. As the cab shot 
by, a bu _ pr iceman sprang an no- 
where. He flung himself at the bit of 
the blown horse and dragged him to a 
stands Che driver stood up on the 
box and lashed at the 
cally. 

“\Vho'’n hell are you?” he shrilled. 

“I'll show you!” roared the police- 
man, smarting from a cut across the 
face. 

With one bound, he was at the wheel 
and had seized the young man by the 
leg. 

“Come down out o’ that,” 
“or I'll tear a pin off yuh, 
sport!” 

“Thass right! Sport!” 
other. “I’m ‘Sport’ Jannis, the 
jockey in the worl’, Doan’ try 


officer franti- 


he snarled, 
you cheap 


answered the 
bes = 
t’ tell 
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me about handlin’ hosses. Y’ mean 
well, ole head, but : 

The policeman silenced argument by 
giving the leg he held a jerk that 
brought the jockey floundering over 
the wheel. 

At Jannis’ mention of his name, Dol- 
ney had started forward; but, before 
he could break through the knot of 
spectators that had quickly gathered, 
the jockey had sprawled across the of- 
ficer’s shoulders. Dolney saw him lean 
against the burly blue chest for a 
breath, then draw back his fist and 
smash it into the policeman’s face. 

“Take that!” he panted. 

Spitting blood from his cut mouth, 
the guardian of the law reached for 
his night stick. 

“Don’t, officer! For Heaven’s sake 
don’t hit him!” cried Dolney; but he 
was too late. The club whirled in a 
short arc, met Jannis’ head with a soft 
thud, and the jockey gave a shuddering 
sigh and crumpled up. Leaving him 
aoe he dropped, the policeman spun 
round, 

“Now I'm ready for you!” he roared. 
“IT suppose you're one of this feller’s 
pals. You come along quiet, now, or 
I'll hand you a tap on the sconse, too.” 

His club whirled menacingly; his 
teeth bared themselves. 

Dolney hastened to explain that he 
was not a pal of Jannis’, and at last 
the officer was sufficiently mollified to 
believe him. The horse owner waited 
till the patrol wagon arrived and three 
policemen had tossed the jockey’s limp 
figure into the interior. When it had 
whirled out of sight around the corner, 
he thrust his hands into his pockets and 
teetered from his heels to his toes. 

“I’m in a pretty mess!” he ruminat- 
ed. “If that scamp would be in shape 
to ride a decent race to-morrow I'd bail 
him out; but that thump on the head 
made him hopeless.” 

He walked slowly toward the corner 
again. Another cab came toward him. 
He crooked a finger to the driver. 

“T'll go to Burnham. Perhaps he'll 
let Hillman ride for me. He's the only 
strange boy with good enough ‘hands’ 
to ride Breeze,” he said to himself. 
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“To the Lexington,” he directed the 
cabby, and leaped inside. 


Nibs awoke from a dream of a hot 
Sunday morning at home. He and old 
Shep had been lying under the apple 
tree in the -front yard, watching the 
neighbors coming back from church. 
The clouds of dust from the wheel- 
churned road seemed to be stifling him 
as he awoke; but it was only the dust 
from the hay that he was sleeping on. 
Dimly he was aware of two voices 
droning an endless conversation. After 
a time, he identified one as belonging 
to Mike, the trainer, and the other to 
Mr. Dolney. It came over him as a 
surprise that the owner was at the track 
at this hour. It was barely light. He 
staggered to his feet, rubbing back his 
heavy eyelids. The two men were just 
outside the stable door. 

Nibs made his way to a bucket of 
water and splashed away the sleep. 
Then he sat down on a feed bucket and 
listened. 

“But I can’t get Hillman,” Dolney 
was saying. “Burnham says he’s go- 
ing to ride Montrose.” 

Nibs’ heart leaped into his throat. 
What was the matter with Jannis that 
Dolney was talking about Hillman? He 
leaned forward tensely. He was wide 
awake now, at least. 

“How about Coburg?” 
Mike. 

The owner grunted. 

“Coburg! You know what sort of a 
ride Coburg’d give Breeze! Why, he’s 
a driver, Mike, and Breeze has to be 
coaxed * 

“Yeah, I know, Mr. Dolney.” 

A new quality came into Dolney’s 
voice: 

“You don’t know what this race 
means to me, Mike. I’ve risked a lot 
on the entry’s chances, more than I can 
afford to lose. You were with me at 
the old place, Mike. You knew Miss 
Nettie. Well, I’d hoped to win enough 
on this race to speak, that’s all. You 
understand, I reckon ?” 

“Yeah, Mr. Dolney.” 

For a space Nibs strained his ears in 
vain. Then the owner said: 


, 


suggested 
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“I suppose we might give Kelly the 
mount on Breeze instead of The Whale, 
and scratch the second entry.” 

“He wouldn’t be any better than Co- 
burg. His hands are too heavy. He 
hasn’t had a ‘leg up’ on Breeze since I 
began ‘prepping’ him.” 

“Who has?” 

“Dalton.” 

“How about him, Mike?” 

Nibs swallowed his heart back out of 
his larynx. For a moment there was 
silence, while the trainer thought over 
the question. Then Nibs heard his ver- 
dict : 

“Wouldn't do, Mr. Dolney. He's 
never ridden anything but selling races. 
He’s got the makin’s of a rider, though, 
that boy.” 

Nibs half rose, sat down again, then 
stood up. 

“Gee!” he muttered. 

He walked to the 


stable door and 


touched the trainer’s elbow. 
“Should I give Breeze his mornin’ 
gallop?” he asked. 
Mike turned to his employer. 


Dol- 
ney nodded. 

Nibs felt his knees tremble as he 
went to the thoroughbred’s stall. As 
he slipped the bridle over the horse’s 
head, he petted the black muzzle and 
snuggled it against his cheek. 

“Gee, little hoss, I wisht they’d let 
me ride yuh!” he whispered. 

The thoroughbred, as if he under- 
stood, arched his glossy neck and muz- 
shoulder. Nibs sighed 
saddle Then he led 
turf. 

Mike gave him a leg up, and he 
walked the horse through the gate and 
across the main track to the inside ex- 
ercise track. His was the first mount 
out; not even a rail bird was visible as 
he rated along up the “back stretch.” 
He heard the rattle of a milk wagon 
over the cobblestones on the other side 
of the high fence. An elevated train, 
its open windows framing the faces of 
early workers who scanned the track 
for a glimpse of the horse whose name 
might be blazing red across the front 
page of the sporting extras before 
night, clattered by on the spidery tres- 


zled the boy’s 
and adjusted the 
Breeze out upon the springy 
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tle. Several waved as they jolted along, 
and Nibs hunched a little closer over 
Breeze’s neck, and wondered proudly 
if they recognized his mount. 

As he passed the clubhouse, set well 
back from the course at the first turn 
of the main track, he saw the rays of 
the sun flame on the windows of the 
upper story and daub the roof with 
orange. Up through the home stretch 
and around the second turn he piloted 
the black horse, holding his head down 
against his chest, and feeling the lithe 
muscles tremble like whipcord between 
his knees, 

In front of him he saw Dolney and 
Mike squatting on the top rail of the 
fence. Mike raised his hand, and he 
pulled Breeze to a standstill. 

“Take him ‘round again on the main 
track, kid, and give him a fast fur- 
long up the back stretch! Ease him up 
in front of us here.” 

Nibs nodded, and, drawing out into 
the main track, started around again, 
this time in the opposite direction. As 
he came into the back stretch, he 
crouched low over Preeze’s neck and, 
link by link, let the horse have his head. 
Breeze’s hoofs began to drum, his neck 
straightened, the wind roared past the 
rider’s ears. The bounding spring of 
their progress changed into an undulat- 
ing rush, 

The two men on the fence loomed 
in front before Nibs began to take up 
his reins, Then he gently eased down 
the three-vyear-old's till, halfway 
around the turn, he was itering 
again. Nibs glanced back over his 
shoulder. Mike waved for him to come 
back. The tryout was over. 

“Good hands,” vouchsafed Dolney, 
as horse and rider passed them on the 
way to the barn. 

By the time Nibs had finished giving 
Breeze a rubdown and had come back 
to the stable door, Mike and Mr. Dol- 
ney had disappeared. 

The other stables were coming to life 
now. Hooded and blanketed horses 
were being led up and down to get the 
kinks out of their muscles, or piloted 
onto the exercise track. Three diminu- 
tive black exercise boys, each wearing 


pace 
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a bright-green sweater with a huge pink 
R. upon the back, were leisurely work- 
ing out the entries of the rich Railton 
stable, which was so sporty that even 
the stable boys wore colors. Nibs 
caught himself wishing Mr. Dolney was 
a rich owner. 

The morning sun dappled the grass 
with flecks of gold. An employee of 
the track came up the back stretch, 
driving a pair of heavy horses to a 
barrow loaded with boulders. This was 
to smooth the track. Behind him came 
another driving a sprinkling cart. Little 
puffs of dust rose from the hoofs of his 
team, and flirted a moment in the cool 
air before the following spray drowned 
them. 

Kelly, who was to ride The Whale, 
came stumbling out into the sunshine, 
rubbing his fingers through his tousled 
hair and yawning. The can of beer 
had stopped in front of him too fre- 
quently the night before. He growled 
at Nibs, anfl went to hold his head un- 
der the water tap. While Nibs watched 
him, he saw the broad, black felt hat 
of the trainer bobbing down the lane 
in front of the stables, and wisely fell 
upon the chores. 

It was eleven o'clock before Nibs had 
time for another loaf in front of the 
stable. Then he walked over to the 
high fence that skirted the outer edge 
of the track, and gazed across the in- 
field at the grand stand. Already it 
was half full of people. A broad dun 
‘trip of empty boxes yawned across the 
front; but the patches of vacant seats 
behind them, where it was “first come, 
first served,” were few and far be 
tween, 

Gayly decked tents glowed like great 
flowers against the green background of 
the field, and already glittering tally- 
hos were beginning to drive across the 
track and range along the inner rail at 
the finish line. 

Over behind the grand stand, clus- 
ters of gowns and parasols blossomed 
on the verandas of the clubhouse or 
strayed like fallen petals over the broad 
lawn. 

He looked away from all this to see 


a slight young man, with a cold, tight- 


lipped mouth, strolling by with a half 
dozen bloated and bediamonded men, 
They stopped at a near-by stable. 

“That's Hillman!” Nibs exclaimed 
under his breath. ‘Goin’ to look at 
Montrose. Gee, he looks like a mean 
one! Bet he can ride, though!’ 

The remembrance that Breeze should 
have some water took him back into 
the barn. Just as he was through, Mike 
called him. He found the'trainer stand- 
ing with his foot on the wheel of a 
buggy in which sat Mr. Dolney. 

“Mr. Dolney wants you to ride with 
him and mind his horse,” he instructed, 

Dolney nodded gravely. 

“Get in,” he said, 

Nibs climbed wonderingly over the 
wheel. This was a new job for an ex- 
ercise be V. 

He sat while Mr. Dolney 
drove out into the street and turned 
toward the lake. Presently his em- 
ployer pulled the horse to a slower gait, 
and turned to him. 

“Dalton,” he said, “it’s now twelve 
o’clock.” He drew out his watch and 
consulted it. ‘‘No, it’s five minutes of, 
They'll go to the post for the Derby at 
about quarter of four. How old are 
you, my boy?” 

“Eighteen, sir.” 

“You look younger.” 

“Yessir.” 

Dolney smiled at the boy, as he -:am- 
mered confusedly. 

Then he went on ruminatively : 

“Ke Ily will be up on | he \\ h ile; 
but I don’t think Whale has a chance.” 

“No, sir; Whale’s a sprinter, an’ 
Kelly ain't got the hands to nurse ‘im 
along. He'll ‘blow it’ in the first three 
quarters!" flamed Nibs, 

“Hardly the first three quarters. He 
ought to be able to make the running 
clear to the stretch.” 

The boy gazed at the owner in 
amazement. Why was Mr. Dolney talk- 
ing this way to him, an exercise boy? 
Why, this was the way he talked to 
Mike or a jockey who was going to ride 
for him. A jockey who was going to 
ride for him! The clause stuck behind 
his forehead. His heart began to thud 
hard. His eyes strained at the intensity 


silently 
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with which he stared into Mr. Dolney’s 
kind face. 

“Now, about Breeze,” the owner 
went on. “There’s our trick. It 
looked bad for me this morning when f 
lost Jannis’ services, and couldn't get 
Hillman; but I’ve got a boy that can 
ride Breeze as well as either of them.” 

Nibs’ heart skipped a beat. <A great 
lump rose in his throat and choked him. 
He felt hot tears scalding his lids. So 
Mr. Dolney had found a boy! Of 
course he would! He gritted his teeth 
as he thought of how foolish he had 
been even to hope he might have the 
mount. He thought bitterly of how 
Dolney would have laughed if he had 
known that Nibs had even dreamed of 
such a thing. He licked his lips and 
tried to swallow the lump. 

“Who'd yuh get, Mr. Dolney?” he 
asked faintly. 

“I'm going to put you up on Breeze.” 

Nibs could only gasp with hanging 
jaw. Dolney leaned close to him, his 
eyes gleaming, his face set. 

“This is your chance, Dalton! 
have a horse between your legs 
needs just one thing, a gobd_ ride. 
You've got the hands, and I think 
you've got the brains to give it to him. 
I'm trusting you. I’m risking a lot on 
your brains. Keep a cool head, your 
nerve, and think, and they'll lift you 
into the floral horseshoe at the finish. 
You'll do it, be Vv e 

The fire in Dolney’s eyes flared in 
Nibs’ own. He felt the lump in his 
throat slide back past his larynx. 

“Yessir, Mr. Dolney, [ can win on 
Breeze,” he heard himself 

Delney’s set face relaxed. He laid 
his hand on the boy’s shoulder and 
smiled. 

“Now, let’s eat,” he laughed. ‘Can't 
ride on anything less than a steak.” 

After a lunch such as Nibs had never 
eaten before, and during which Mr. 
Dolney treated him as if he were a dis- 
tinguished guest and refused to talk of 
the race, they got into the buggy and 
drove back to the track. 

A quarter of a mile from the inclos- 
ure the mutter of the twenty odd thou- 
sand people that rimmed the track was 


You'll 
that 


Say. 


audible. They drove along beside the 
high-board fence to the gate’ nearest the 
stable. Suddenly a great boom of sound 
burst forth. For an instant it beat 
against their eardrums; then chopped 
off abruptly into a tense stillness. 

“They're off in the first race!” said 
Dolney. 

Nibs nodded. 

As they turned into the grounds and 
drove between the stables toward their 
own, the thoroughbreds whipped round 
the turn. They heard a thud of hoofs 
like the roll of drumsticks on a muffled 
drum, and saw, for a moment, the 
close-packed, straining bodies of the 
horses, framed in a veil of dust, and 
topped by the rainbow cluster of silks 
that marked the riders. 

Mike stood in front of the 
chewing reflectively at-a straw. 

“Pasteboard track, Mr. Dolney,” he 
said. ‘Fast as greased lightning. 
You'll see some time in the big race.” 

Mr. Dolney smiled. ’ 

“Better get Dalton into his silks and 
weigh him in,” he directed. “I'll go 
over and ‘tend to the details. See you 
in the paddock.” 

Back in a vacant stall, Nibs slipped 
out of his sweater and trousers, and 
donned his riding togs. His heart was 
plunging under his ribs, and his lips 
were dry and cracked; but he wasn’t 
afraid. The clear, kind eyes of Mr. 
Dolney still seemed to be looking into 
his and spurring him on. Mike slipped 
him into his own mackintosh, and es- 
corted him to the wétghing-in room. 
Half a dozen men, jockeys and at- 
tachés of the track, were in the room; 
but their faces were only a blur to 
Nibs as he got upon the scales. 

“Ninety-five, Dalton!” snapped the 
man in charge of the weighing. “That’s 
all.” 

As he stepped off the scales he was 
aware of Hillman, whom he had seen 
in the morning, standing in the win- 
dow with two other men. The 
jockey’s slit of a mouth was twisted 
into a malicious grin, and he was point- 
ing out Dalton to his companions. 

“That shrimp’s got the leg up,” he 
laughed. 
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The others laughed, too. 

“Pretty soft for you, kid,’ said one 
of the men. “If Breeze is the only 
horse you've got to beat, you'll have a 
cinch with that novice up!” 

Hillman nodded and laughed again. 

Nibs felt a surge of blood sweep up 
over his face. He stared back at Hill- 
man, whose mouth changed from con- 
tempt to grimness. Then Mike touched 
his arm, and led the way to the door. 

Over at one side Nibs saw the tan 
blankets blazed with a blue D. of the 
Dolney stable. Kelly was already 
there grinning at him, and two of the 
stable boys were leading Breeze and 
The Whale back and forth. In a min- 
ute or two Mr. Dolney himself came 
shouldering through the crowd. He 
was smiling serenely. He drew Kelly 
aside, and talked to him earnestly. 


Nibs tried to study the faces of the 
gazers that rimmed them around, but 
he could not keep his eyes from wan- 
dering toward the owner. 

Over across the paddock a jockey 
bobbed up over the heads of the crowd 


as some one boosted him into the sad- 
dle. Dolney turned away from Kelly. 

“Better get ‘up,’ boys,” he directed. 
They'll call you to the post any min- 
ute now.” 

The stable boys had already stripped 
the blankets from the two racers. With 
a foot in Mike’s hand, Nibs swung into 
the saddle. Dolney stepped up beside 
him, and laid a hand on his knee. 

“Now, Nibs, Kelly’s going to take 
lhe Whale to the front as soon as the 
He'll try to cut out a pace 
for ‘em for the first mile. You rate 
Breeze along. Better not start your 
‘ride’ till you turn into the head of the 
stretch; but remember, boy, this is just 
a plan. Things may not break the way 
we think. If they don’t, ride your own 
race.” 

The hands on Nibs’ knee clenched 
hard; the eyes -that looked up at him 
glittered. 

“Montrose is the horse you'll have 
to beat. You’re eighth in line.” 

A bugle piped out a call, and the 
crowd surged toward the grand stand 
and the fence. Nibs gathered up his 


gate drops. 
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reins and whip, and motioned to the 
stable boy to give Breeze his head. 

“Good luck, kid!” growled Mike. 

Nibs worked his way into line till 
number seven was in front of him. The 
jockey wore the green jacket and pink 
R. of the Railton stable. Behind him 
came Kelly on The Whale. The line 
began to move out through the gate. 
Nibs made out Hillman leading it on 
Montrose, who was number one. 

Hillman reached the judges’ tower, 
and turned back up the track toward 
the barrier. A rangy bay, Judge Jones, 
rated a great mud horse, but a “long 
shot” on a fast track, was at his flank. 
His pilot, a diminutive little darky, 
crouched over his neck. Suddenly, a 
hoarse voice roared close at Nibs’ side, 
and he whirled in his saddle. He saw 
a fat man leaning far over the rail, 
with red, sweaty face strained by his 
effort, who vociferated: 

“Eat ‘em up, kid; eat ‘em up! 
you little Breeze!” 

Nibs wanted to laugh, but his lips 
were too dry and cracked. 

The Railton jockey turned, and Nibs 
pivoted Breeze and waited for Kelly 
to range up beside him. The line was 
broken now, as each rider zigzagged 
back around the turn to the starting 
point, directly across the field from the 
stands. Silently, the two boys rode 
side by side, grinning at each other 
occasionally. Nibs noticed that The 
\Whale was already lathered and nerv- 
ous under Kelly’s hard hands, 

As the riders neared the barrier, the 
issistants dashed out on 
them, waving 


Oh, 


starter and his ¢ 
the track in front of 
their arms excitedly. Pulling at 
bridles and slapping at flanks, they 
whipped the starters into some sem- 
blance of line. Nibs held Breeze flank 
to flank with The Whale and the Rail- 
ton entry; but kept his knees behind 
those of the other two riders so that 
Kelly might get his start. 

The sweat on The Whale’s heaving 
barrel soaked stickily through the leg 
of his riding breeches. He slipped his 
hand along Breeze’s neck and found it 
barely moist. He reveled in the cool 
tenseness of the horse between his 
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knees; alert, as if he knew what was 
expected of him, but not leaping and 
plunging, as half a dozen “bad actors” 
were. 

At each bulge of the line Nibs hung 
forward, muscles taut, waiting for the 
starter’s signal. Half a dozen times it 
seemed a fair alignment; but Montrose, 
on the rail, always spoiled it with a 
lunge. Each time, as Hillman drew 
back into line, Nibs saw him crane his 
neck to see if Breeze was fretting un- 
der the strain. Many a fast horse had 
been worn out at the post by just such 
jockeying. Finally the starter lost pa- 
tience. 

“I'l fine ye a hundred if ye do that 
agen!’ he bawled. 

Hillman laughed. Once more the 
line bulged, bellied drunkenly, straight- 
ened. Nibs saw the Railton jockey 
draw his knees an inch higher. Then 
the barrier snapped. 

The flanks of the horse on each side 
of him slithered| over his knees. He 
heard the shrill “go” of the starter 
strangle in the first thud of hoofs, the 
squeak of straining leather, the indrawn 
breath of horses and men. They were 
off ! 

Kelly crouched 
Whale half a length 
Hemmed in on each 
catch a glimpse of 
and-red diamonded jacket, but to no 
purpose. He realized joyfully that 

Whale through 


over the  fiying 
ahead of him. 
side, he tried to 
Hillman’s white- 


Kelly was taking The 
the field the way Mr. Dolney had 
planned. 

\ll at once 
was following 
He took up a wrap on each rein, and 
eased his mount back. did not real- 
ize that his mouth was open till a clod 
of dirt half filled it. He spit it out 
and gritted his teeth. 

They shot into the turn, and the 
horses imilled like cattle. Nibs crouched 
lower over Breeze’s neck, and worked 
him toward the outer rail. The press 
lessened as they came into the stretch 
and bore down on the grand stand. 

In front and outside a big bay horse 
began to come back. As he flashed by 
Nibs recognized Judge Jones. 


that breeze 


\WVhale 


wake. 
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As they passed the stands he was 
dimly aware of the voice of the crowd 
like wind sighing through the trees. 

“There’s half a mile gone,” he 
thought. 

Dirt from flying hoofs in front of 
him pelted him like hail. Occasional 
clots of foam spattered his face. 
Rounding the second turn and straight- 
ening out into the back stretch, the 
jumble of horses thinned out again. 
Abruptly a horse on each side of him 
dropped back out of sight. 

In front three horses thundered al- 
most abreast. The one on the outside 
vas the Railton entry. Montrose was 
still nowhere in sight. Nibs eased his 
reins a trifle, and began to creep up 
on the trio. 

The Railton jockey suddenly began 
to use his whip. His horse was draw- 
ing long, whistling breaths. He was 
running heavily, as if the track were 
muddy. All at once he faltered, swung 
toward the outer rail, and Nibs ranged 
up in his place. 

Now he could see Montrose, locked 
in a bunch of three horses, but still 
holding the rail. As they swung into 
the last turn, the outer of the quar- 
tette swerved wide to avoid a stagger- 
ing horse. Nibs, a half length behind 
Montrose, recognized The Whale. 

“Gee, he made a great run!” he mut- 
tered. 

Kells 
knew not 
into the 
the curtain 

He saw the rail straighten out be- 
side him, and knew they were entering 
the home stretch. Kelly had done his 
part; it was his brains against Hill- 
man’s now. He began to be worried. 
The three horses in front of him shut 
him off like a gate. He was at their 
very heels. Why didn’t Hillman take 
Montrose out and leave the other two? 
His eyes ached from the strain of 
watching for an opening to throw his 
mount through. 

Then he gasped with relief. Hill- 
man’s shoulders sank lower, his el- 
bows lifted. He had begun to ride: 

Nibs started to slip Breeze through 


shrilled something at him. he 
what, and was gone, back 
ruck of blasted hopes behind 


ot lust 
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the hole that Montrose was vacating on 
the rail; but the next horse swayed 
over and blocked him off. A lump of 
discouragement rose in his throat. It 
was all off ; he was pocketed. 

Then under the red lids of his blood- 
shot eyes he saw, for a moment, the 
face of Mr. Dolney. He heard him 
say: 

“I’m risking a lot on your brains. 
I’m trusting you.” 

He saw again Hillman’s smile of 
contempt as he weighed in. 

A wave of cool, undaunted courage 
swept through him. He reckoned the 
chances of a battering crash against 
the rail, with the horse in front crowd- 
ing Breeze off his feet, then the stun- 
ning plunge over his horse’s head with 
the pounding hoofs behind; and dis- 
counted it. Ina breath, Nibs, the exer- 
cise boy, perished, and Dalton, the 
great jockey, came into being. The 


thoroughbred strain that filled the great 
true heart of his mount filled him as 
well, and he sent Breeze straight into 
the closing gap between the rail and 


the horse in front. He saw Breeze’s 
shoulders creep up to the other’s flank. 
There was not six inches to spare. He 
strangled in the pungent reek of sweat. 
Then he leaned forward. 

“Hey!” he shrilled. “Open up, you! 
Quick!” 

The jockey in front, surprised for 
the fraction of a second out of his rid- 
ing sense, half turned his head. His 
touch on the reins varied a trifle. His 
mount hitched in its stride, swayed out- 
ward, and Breeze flashed into the hole. 
Nibs felt the scrape of the rail along 
his leg; then they were through. 

A length in front, Nibs saw Mon- 
trose going straight and true. He lay 
down over Breeze’s neck, and gave him 
his head to the full. 

“Come on, you baby!” he gasped 
hoarsely. ‘Come on, you Breeze! 
Pick ’im up, little hoss! You c’n do it!” 

He felt the muscles under his knees 
driving the thoroughbred’s legs like 
pistons. He heard the breath rushing 
in and out of his great pumping lungs. 
Then he looked again at the red-be- 
diamonded jacket in front of him. 
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They were gaining. Montrose was only 
half a length to the good. 

Hillman was riding with arms and 
legs; but was not using his whip. He 
did not hear the thud of hoofs behind 
him. Nibs squeezed Breeze with his 
knees, and the horse’s black muzzle 
ranged alongside Montrose’s flank. 
Hillman awoke with a start. He laid 
his whip over his mount stingingly. 
For a few jumps the two horses held 
their positions. It seemed to Nibs that 
they were hurtling through a great 
void. He could not hear a sound, save 
the whistling lungs of the two horses 
and the roar of their pounding hoofs. 
In the tail of his eye he saw Hillman’s 
whip rising and falling to each lunge 
of fis mount. Carefully, he laid his 
own over Breeze’s flank. They began 
to creep up again. 

Suddenly, as if it had sprung from 
the ground, he saw the judges’ booth 
at the finish looming in front of him. 
He gave Breeze the whip again; but he 
could only hold the pace. 

Then the skill of Kelly told. The 
killing pace The Whale had set for the 
first mile had its effect. Montrose fal- 
tered—ever so little. Just the slightest 
friction in the cog of a great machine, 
and the tip of Breeze’s muzzle forged 
ahead, 

Nibs drew the Derby winner to a 
Staggering walk at the first turn. 

He was watching his employer plow- 
ing through the crowd. 

“You rode a perfect race, Nibs,” he 
cried, and squeezed the boy’s hand hard 
for want of words. 

The boy grinned bashfully. 

“Thanks, Mr. Dolney,” he said. 
Then he screwed his courage to the 
sticking point and stammered on: “Say, 
Mr. Dolney, don’t think I’m fresh, I 
know I hadn't ought to speak of it, 
but I couldn't help hearin’ what yuh 
said this mornin’ about wantin’ to win 
this race. C’n yuh speak to her now?” 

Dolney’s face turned as rosy as his 
jockey’s. 

“You bet I can, Nibs, and if she says 
‘yes,’ you'll have to come down and 
dance at the wedding.” 

“Aw, Mr. Dolney!” grinned Nibs. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Stirling Deane, the manager of a great mining corporation, finds that a former companion, 
Richard Sinclair, is claiming to ke the owner of his chief property, the Little Anna Gold Mine, This 
claim he knows to be fraudulent, but Sinclair holds p-pers which may make trouble. Deane 
commissions Basil Rowan to see what he can do to obtain these papers. Rowan meets Sinclair. 
They quarrel and Rowan accidentally kills Sinclair. Rowan is tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 
death. All this, to the horror of Deane, wh feels a keen responsibility in the matter. Deane is about 
to be married to Lady Olive Nunneley, and he dreads a scandal. Rowan’s sister, Winifred, calls upon 
Deane and begs him to save her brother. He promises to do his best, and consults his lawyers, 
Messrs. Hardaway and Sons, whom he has already paid to defend Rowan, At last, after the ex- 
penditure of much time and money, Hardaway announces fhat a reprieve is certain. Deane goes 
away, for a rest, to a little seashore place, and «stablishes himself in an old coastguards’ tower. He 
meets by chance a handsome girl named Ruby Sinclair and her uncle Mr. Sarsby. Deane questions the 
latter and finds out that Ruby is Richard Sinclzir’s niece. She had received a letter from Sinclair a 
few weeks before saying that he would short‘y be a rich man. One evening, during a storm, Deane 
is startled by the sudden appearance at the tower of Winifred Rowan. She tells him that she has come 
to beg him to help her brother and gets his assurance that the latter will be reprieved. The next day 
Deane returas to London with Ruby and her uncle who have determined to examine Sinclair’s effects 
for traces of the fortune of which he had written. Deane goes to the hotel where Sinclair was killed 
and tries to find the troublesome papers but discovers that Winifred has forestalled him and hears from 
her that she has found the papers, which she will turn over to him later for the reward. Rowan is 
released close to death’s door, but Winifred absolutely denies to Deane that she has the papers. Ruby 
Sinclair meets a young man named Hefferom who was her late uncle’s partner, and they join forces. 
They try to make Rowan speak, but are frustrated by Deane. They then determine to force the 
hand of Deane himself. ° 


where. It reminds me of what I've 
come about.” 
“You have come 
you?” Deane asked. 
“Well, I don’t know about that. I 
don’t know how you look at it, but it 
seems to me that there’s a bit owing, a 


bit which might come my way. I should 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


for money, have 
[It was three days before he 
was able to see Stirling 
Deane. During that three 
days he had lived on a few 
shillings, spent mostly in drinks. He 


swaggered into Deane’s office, an un- 
tidy, dissolute-looking creature. His 
efforts to seem at his ease were almost 
ludicrous, 

“A bit different, this, to the Newey 
Valley,” he remarked, as he sat down 
without waiting for an_ invitation. 
“Things have gone pretty well with 
you, eh, Deane? Slap-up offices you’ve 
got, and the chink of money every- 


tell you, perhaps, that I am represent- 
ing Miss Sinclair as well as myself.” 

“Richard Sinclair’s niece?’ Deane 
asked. 

“Exactly. She is heiress to anything 
the old man had, and I was partner with 
him in the Little Anna Gold Mine.” 

“In what?” asked Deane. 

“In the Little Anna Gold Mine,” Hef- 
ferom repeated distinctly. 
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Deane leaned back in his chair “I 
must ask you to explain yourself,” he 
said. ‘The Little Anna Gold Mine be- 
longs to the syndicate of which I am a 
director,” 

“That’s all very well for a bluff,” an- 
swered Hefferom, “but you got rid of 
Sinclair a little too easily.” 

“Got rid of him?” 

“Oh, I’m not thinking of this last 
time,” Hefferom interrupted, with a 
hard laugh. “I am thinking of the time 
he put you onto the mine, and you-took 
possession of it.” 

“It was perfectly legal,” Deane re- 
marked. 

“Perhaps so—perhaps it wasn’t,” 
Hefferom answered. “Anyway, I know 
very well, and so, probably, do you, 
that Sinclair left South Africa six 
months ago with the government title 
deed of the Little Anna Gold Mine in 
his pocket. I advanced him the money 
to come, and he made me his partner.” 

“These are amazing statements of 
yours,” Deane said. “May I ask where 
is this wonderful deed ?” 

“You may ask,” Hefferom answered, 
“but not me. Better go to Rowan. He 
knows, though he keeps his lips tight 
shut. He knows, and so do you! Nev- 
er mind about that. You don’t want a 
lawsuit—no more do we.” 

“Who are ‘we’ ?” Deane asked. 

“Miss Sinclair and myself,” Hefferom 
answered. “We are partners in this. 
I have come to you as a reasonable man. 
Sinclair landed in this country with the 
title deeds of the mine which you have 
always considered yours, in his pocket. 
To-day he is murdered, and his papers 
have disappeared. He was murdered 
by Rowan, whom you are now befriend- 
ing. There’s a story there for the 
newspapers—there’s something more 
than a story, Deane.” 

“Do I understand— 
calmly. 

“You can understand what you 
please,” Hefferom said. “I want my 
money back, and I want big interest. 
And then there’s the girl. She should 
be standing at this moment in your 
shoes. Half of the Little Anna Gold 
Mine is hers by right. It is for you 
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to say what it would be worth your 
while to put down to close this busi- 
ness.” 

“Now,” Deane remarked suavely, 
“you are talking common sense. But 
what I should like to know is, where is 
this wonderful title deed ?” 

“Oh, damn you, it’s in the fire, I 
suppose!” Hefferom cried. ‘You and 
he know. Rowan’s your man, and he’s 
the sort to die game. But he didn’t kill 
Sinclair for nothing. I wouldn’t mind 
betting that that deed has been burned 
to ashes, but even then, I know a little 
too much, eh?” 

Deane shrugged his shoulders. “You 
know a great deal too much,” he said. 
“T am to understand, then, finally, that 
you want me to buy your silence?” 

“Put it that way if you choose,” Hef- 
ferom answered, “only I warn you that 
I haven’t come here on a child’s game. 
This is a big business—a big business 
for me and for the girl. She must have 
her share, and I mine.” 

“And the amount ?” 

“One hundred thousand pounds. 
Remember that it has to be divided.” 

“In other words,” remarked Deane, 
“IT am to buy your silence as to these 
matters upon which you have spoken, 
for the sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds ?” 

“It is too little,” Hefferom declared. 
“The mine is worth ten times as much 
the mine and your position.” 
“If I give you this sum,” 
asked, “do I understand that it 
the whole affair? You must remember 
that I do not admit having even seen 
this deed you spoke of. Supposing it 

turns up in somebody else’s hands?” 

Hefferom laughed ironically. “We'll 
guarantee you against that,” he de- 
clared. 

“That’s easy to say,” Deane objected, 
“but I don’t see how. Come, I will be 
perfectly truthful. I haven’t got that 
deed. If it should be still in existence, 
and be used against me after I have 
paid you this sum of money, I should 
be in somewhat an unfortunate posi- 
tion.” 

“There isn’t the slightest fear of it 
Hefferom said. ‘‘Besides——” 
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“Besides what?” Deane asked, look- 
ing up fromm his desk. 

“It isn’t as though the deed was a 
certainty,” he said slowly. “Of course, 
the law is a little complicated. There 
would be witnesses on both sides, and 
the case might go—anyhow.” 

“It would depend a little, I think,” 
Deane said quietly, “on which side you 
gave evidence for. I think you could 
upset that deed if you chose.” 

“Perhaps I could,” Hefferom said 
gruffly. 

“Will you do it,” Deane asked, “if 
it should ever be sct into action against 
me? Remember that even though I 
know you will not believe me, the fact 
remains that, although I have defended 
Rowan, I am not in possession of that 
deed.” 

Hefferom leaned across from his 
chair. “Listen, Deane,” he said. “I 
am not here to bluff about that wonder- 
ful document. Perhaps it isn’t worth 
the paper it’s written on. Anyhow, 
here’s my word for it. I'll see if ever 
an action is brought against you on the 
strength of that deed, that you blow it 
all sky high in five minutes.” 

“Ts the forgery ?”” Deane 
asked. 

Hefferom did not answer. 

“Or is it only the date?” Deane con- 
tinued. 

Still Hefferom 
“There is no necessity,” he said, after 
a pause, “of putting these things into 
plain words: You have only to find the 
money, and your anxieties are over.” 
side. 
answered, 


deed a 


silent. Then, 


was 


touched a 
afraid,” he 


Deane bell by his 
“Yours, [ am 
“are only just beginning!” 

The curtains behind were suddenly 
thrown aside. A tall, spare-looking 
man stepped out. Deane turned to- 
ward him. 

“Inspector,” he said, “I give this man 
in charge for a barefaced attempt at 
blackmailing me. You havecrheard all 
that has been said. I don’t think that 
there is anything for me to add.” 

He rang the bell by his side a second 
time. A moment later a policeman en- 
tered from the outer office. Hefferom, 
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who had sprung to his feet, was glaring 
at them both, white with passion. 

“So this is your game, Deane!” he 
exclaimed. “By the Lord, you shall pay 
for it! You to dare to use the law 
against me—you, who sent Rowan like 
a paid assassin to murder Sinclair!” 

“A gross calumny,” Deane answered 
calmly. “I had no interest in Sinclair's 
life or death,” 

“It’s a damned lie!” cried Hefferom, 
“If you are going to do any arresting, 
inspector, arrest that man!” he cried, 
pointing with his fat white forefinger 
to where Deane stood, debonair and 
well-dressed as usual, and with a little 
bunch of violets in his buttonhole. “I 
tell you that he paid the man Rowan to 
kill Bully Sinclair in the Universal Ho- 
tel. I teil you I can prove it. I can 
prove this-—that Sinclair left South 
Africa six months ago with the deeds 
of the Little Anna Gold Mine, which 
this man dared to sell as being his own 
at close upon a million pounds less than 
six months ago. I can tell you more!” 

They led him from the room, still 
shouting. At the door, he turned back. 

“It’s a bold game this, Deane,” he 
cried, “but by heavens I'll cry quits with 
you before long! You think you have 
a case against me. | am only certain 
of one thing, and that is that you have 
driven a nail into your own coffin. If 
I could only get at you, you—you 
blackguard ! 


Hlis eyes 


4 
t 
of 


He strained 
and strugg! s 
grasp of the two men. 

“T’d kill you where you stand!” he 
“Do you think that I can be 
muzzled? Do you think that the truth 
won't come to light? Peonle shall know 
it even if I never leave off telling it till 
my last breath comes.” 

Deane listened to him with immova- 
ble face. They got him outside at last. 
He heard him being dragged down the 
corridor, protesting all the time. Then 


cried. 


he resumed his seat. 

“Tt’s a bold game to play,” he said to 
himself thoughtfully, “and yet, if they 
really haven't the deed, there was noth- 
ing else to be done ig 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


‘I asked you to lunch at the club, 
Deane,” said Lord Nunneley, “because 
I thought that we could talk here with- 
out being interrupted. If you came to 
Cavendish Square, Olive would walk 
you right away from the table, and if 
I asked to have a chat with you alone, 
there would be a perfect avalanche of 
questions to face.” 

Deane looked up a little curiously. 
For the first time he realized that this 
was not simply a casual invitation. His 
prospective father-in-law had_ really 
something to say to him. 

“There was some matter which you 
wished to discuss, then?” Deane asked. 
“I need scarcely say that I am quite at 
your service.” 

Lord Nunneley passed his cigarette 
case across the table. They were near- 
ing the end of a very excellent luncheon, 

“Well,” he said, “there were a few 
things I wanted to say to you. You 


see, Deane, the city is no longer a 
mythical place to us idlers. 


We meet 
people whose life is centred in money- 
making every day. I have friends, 
friends beside yourself, who come from 
Lombard Street, and one hears things, 
gossip, I mean, and stray talk.” 

Deane seemed suddenly to recede into 
himself. His host noticed the change, 
and blamed himself for his want of tact. 
Nevertheless, as he had begun, so he 
went on. 

“You see, Deane,” he continued, 
“Olive is my only daughter, and it 
makes one more than ordinarily cau- 
tious. This blackmailing case of yours 
has set people talking a bit. Of course, 
I think you were right. It was a brave 
and sportsmanlike thing to do. The 
man is committed for trial, and I only 
hope he'll get penal servitude. All the 
same, there are a lot of people, you 
know, Deane, who don’t take quite the 
same view of it.” 

“Naturally,” Deane assented. “One 
can scarcely occupy such a position as 
mine without having enemies. There 
are wheels within wheels in the finan- 
cial world, you know, Lord Nunneley, 
just as there are in the social world. 
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There are a dozen men who covet my 
post, and as many hundreds of hangers- 
on and parasites who would be glad to 
see me out of it.” 

“Quite so,” returned Lord Nunneley. 
“Of course, this man Hefferom’s atti- 
tude was distinctly belligerent, and his 
solicitors evidently knew what they 
were talking about when they reserved 
his defense. Tell me, when Sinclair 
came to you first, had he really any 
papers at all which were likely to cause 
you embarrassment ?” 

“He had an original claim to the 
Little Anna Gold Mine,” Deane admit- 
ted, “but it had lapsed before I took 
possession. It was not worth the paper 
it was written on.” 

“Still, he had got that document?” 
Lord Nunneley asked. 

“Without a doubt,” Deane answered. 

“You have no idea, I suppose, what 
became of it?” Lord Nunneley asked. 

“Not the slightest,” replied Deane. 
“T only know that it was not found 
among his effects.” 

“Would it have been of any interest 
to you to secure it?” Lord Nunneley 
continued. 

“I would have given a few hundred 
—perhaps a few thousand—pounds for 
it,” Deane answered, “partly as a curi- 
osity, partly in order to save any pos- 
sible trouble.” 

“Of course,” Lord Nunneley said, 
leaning back in his chair and sipping 
his coffee, “the world is full of people 
who love to gossip, and you cannot gos 
sip unless you invent ill about some one. 
Somehow or other, it never amuses peo- 
ple to talk good of their friends; con- 
versation only becomes interesting 
when one can associate evilewith them. 
There are things being said in connec- 
tion with this Hefferom affair, Deane, 
which are not altogether pleasant.” 

“Go on,” said Deane. 

“For instance,” his host continued, “I 
was told last night that Hefferom’s tale 
was in substance true—he did advance 
this man Sinclair money to come to 
England and assert his right to the Lit- 
tle Anna Gold Mine. Sinclair was 
murdered with this deed in his pos- 
session, and it is freely whispered that 
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you have befriended Rowan—his mur- 
derer. The paper has disappeared. 
We know that. Still, there is a further 
rumor that it may turn up at his trial. 
In that case, wouldn’t you be rather 
badly hit ?” 

Deane shrugged his shoulders. “The 
exact facts are these,” he said. “Sin- 
clair’s claim to the Little Anna Gold 
Mine is worth very little. Neverthe- 
less, he knew that any action he might 
take against me in the present state of 
our money market here would be some- 
what disastrous. It would upset our 
credit and bring down our prices. 
Therefore, his idea, without a doubt, 
was to come to England and make a 
bargain with me. He didn’t expect the 
mine. What he wanted was blood mon- 
ey. He came, and, perhaps unwisely, I 
would have nothing to do with him. 
Rowan was known to both of us out 
there. He came to see me a few days 
afterward, and I commissioned him to 
buy this deed, if he could. He went to 


look for Sinclair, they drank together, 
an old quarrel was revived, and they 


fought. The end of that you know. 
Where the document has gone to, I 
can’t imagine, but I can assure you that 
it was never meant to be the basis of a 
serious claim, merely the foundation 
stone of a perfect system of black- 
mailing. If I had listened for five min- 
utes to Hefferom I should have been 
in his power all my life. I should have 
lost my self-respect. Very soon I 
should have lost my nerve. I couldn’t 
do it. I preferred to face him in a court 
of justice. He came to blackmail me, 
and he deserved to be punished. If he 
can prove that it is I who am the ill- 
doer, I wid take my punishment. I can 
say no more.” 

“You talk,” Lord Nunneley said, 
looking at him kindly, “fas I would have 
my son talk. And yet, Deane, this 
whole affair is distressing to me. I tell 
you frankly that it has upset all the 
pleasure with which I consented to your 
engagement. I cannot bear that any 
one associated with Olive should ever 
find himself in such a position. This 
case, Of course, may go all in your 
favor, or it may not. If # does not, 
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well, you know very well that it would 
be the beginning of very unpleasant 
things.” 

“Does Olive know of this little lunch- 
eon party of ours, Lord Nunneley?” 
Deane asked. 

“She does not,” Lord Nunneley as- 
serted. “Olive is, above all things, 
staunch. She is, I believe, too, sin- 
cerely attached to you. I am speaking 
entirely for myself. I am speaking, too, 
as the father of an only daughter, 
whose engagement to you was, after all, 
a little experimental. I should like to 
see my daughter released from that en- 
gagement, Deane.” 

Deane smoked steadily for several 
minutes. Finally: ‘This is a little hard 
on me, isn’t it, sir? I have only done 
what you yourself would have done— 
refused to have underhand dealings 
with men who made _ dishonorable 
propositions to me.” 

“It is hard on you, Deane,” Lord 
Nunneley declared. “It is very hard, 
indeed. But remember, I never wanted 
Olive to marry any one in the city. I 
know you, and I like you. If you caine 
to me with your hands clean and plenty 
of money, I should not hesitate for a 
second, for I believe that Olive likes 
you. But I hate scandal, I hate gossip, 
I hate notoriety! This blackmailing 
case of yours is going to result in all 
three. I'd like to go home and lay the 
case before Olive, and have yo: © per- 
mission to say if it seems good to her 
mother and myself, the engagement be- 
tween you two is broken.” 

Deane leaned back in his chair. It 
seemed to him that he had so little time 
to give to thoughts outside the imme- 
diate trend of the day’s work. It was 
proposed that his engagement with 
Olive should be broken. What did it 
mean to him, this engagement? How 
far into his life had she come? What 
place did she hold in his heart? His 
thoughts traveled backward. He re- 
membered his almost meteorlike acces- 
sion to wealth and influence. He re- 
membered how all doors had flown open 
to him. He remembered and realized 
exactly where he stood. He thought of 
Lady Olive. He remembered the first 
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day when he had decided that she was 
the woman who would look well at the 
head of his table, who would be a pleas- 
ant companion for him, and would in 
sure his having friends, when he gave 
up his struggling, among the class of 
people with whom he desired to asso- 
ciate. It was in that way that he had 
looked at it from the first. 

Was it the same now? He had 
touched her hands. He had even kissed 
her lips. She had come into his arms 
and allowed him to embrace her, with- 
out any obvious reluctance. Only a few 
weeks ago she had kissed him volun- 
tarily, absolutely of her own will. Dur- 
ing their fortnight in Scotland she had 
shown herself more feminine than he 
had ever believed her. She had insisted 
upon taking him for walks by herself. 
She had taken his arm, encouraged him 
to make love to her, had deserted the 
bridge table in the evenings to sit in 
dark corners with him, had allowed him 
to hold her hand, even to snatch a few 
kisses. If she did not care for him, at 
least she was very near it. 

And as for him—he was fond of her, 
without a doubt. Somewhere in the 
background of his apprehension there 
was some shadowy idea of a greater 
thing than this, a love more thrilling, 
more passionate, more mysterious—mu- 
sic in the veins, which no Lady Olive in 
the world had ever created. But there 
was about these thoughts something ab- 
solutely unreal, fantastic. They had 
never taken to themselves shape, never 
become associated with any human be- 
ing. ‘hey were nothing to trust to, he 
told himself—nothing. 

He looked out of the rain-swept 
window of the club. Curiously enough, 
he had a sudden vision of Winifred 
Rowan’s quiet, set face. The memory 
of one passionate moment seemed sud- 
denly to creep along his heartstrings 
like the wind over the strings of a harp. 
Such folly, he thought, frowning. Such 
absolute folly! 

“Lord Nunneley,” he said at last, “! 
am only anxious to do what Lady Olive 
wishes. If you will go home and tell 
her exactly what you have told me, I 
should like you to add that it is only 
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her happiness that I wish, and that if 
she desires to release me, I shall accept 
her decision without a murmur.” 

Lord Nunneley played with his cof- 
fee spoon nervously. “I knew you'd 
say something like that, Deane,” he 
said. “Of course, it will not be easy. 
I believe that my daughter is really 
fond of you, and our influence over her, 
both her mother’s and mine, is some- 
what limited. You wouldn’t feel in- 
clined, I suppose, to come over to our 
side, to realize that under the circum- 
stances an alliance between you and her 
could scarcely be a satisfactory thing— 
in short, to encourage her to bring it to 
an end?” 

“In other words,” Deane said, “you 
propose that instead of suffering my- 
self to be jilted by Lady Olive, I should 
offer myself as a victim?” 

“It’s asking a good deal, I know,” 
Lord Nunneley said, “and, of course, it 
all depends upon how you feel about 
it. But I tell you frankly I can’t help 
thinking—you must realize a little that 
this blackmailing case, even if it turns 
out well, is bound to put a different 
complexion upon things.” 

“You must convince Lady Olive of 
that,” Deane said. “I am ready to ac- 
cept my dismissal, but you must forgive 
me if I decline to do anything to facili- 
tate it. On the contrary, I shall insist 
upon seeing Lady Olive before she ab- 
solutely decides. I shall not plead with 
her—you need not be afraid of that— 
but I shall want to be quite sure that 
there has been no misunderstanding of 
any sort.” 

“There is no time like the present,” 
Lord Nunneley said. “Drive home 
with me, and we will interview my 
daughter at once.” 


She heard all that her father had to 
say, listened to him gravely and at- 
tentively. Then she turned to Deane. 
“And yau?” she asked. ‘What do you 
say to it all?” 

“My dear Olive,” said Deane, “it 
amounts to this. I am to be the hero 
or victim, as the case may be, of a 
cause célébre. I cannot come out of it 
with any considerable credit; I may 
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come out to find myself under very 
grave suspicion. I admit that appear- 
ances are against me. There will even 
be people who will whisper that I sent 
Rowan from my office as am assassin to 
Sinclair, and that the deed he brought 
with him from South Africa is in my 
safe, or at the back of my fire. No 
one has ever been free from calumny. 
I certainly am going to have my share 
of it. It may—it very likely will— 
lessen my presfige. You will find some 
of your friends who will talk of the 
‘Deane Blackmailing Affair,’ and who 
will never be quite sure whether I was 
prosecutor or defendant. You will find 
all your life my name looked upon with 
a certain amount of suspicion, because, 
in a case of this sort, prosecutor and 
defendant, and even the witnesses, are 
all classed together by that somewhat 
vague portion of the public which your 
friends represent. I admit all this. I 
also admit that it would be an act of 
perfect justice if you should tell me to 
kiss your hands and go.” 

She pointed to the door. ‘‘Father,” 
she said, “will you leave us for a mo- 
ment? There is something which I 
have to say to Stirling.” 


CHAPTER XXXI, 

Even after the door had closed upon 
Lord Nunneley, and Deane was alone 
with his fiancée, words did not seem to 
come easily to either of them. Lady 
Olive was sitting back in the corner of 
a low couch. Deane was standing upon 
the hearthrug, his hands behind him, 
his face a little wrinkled with perplex- 
ity. 

“I suppose,” he said thoughtfully, 
“you would like me, Olive, to explain 
exactly how this claim came about?” 

“On the contrary,” she answered, “I 
do not wish you to do anything of the 
sort.” 

He looked at her in some surprise. 
Her voice had prepared him for a 
change of some sort, but he was never- 
theless puzzled. There was a slight 
flush of color in her cheeks, and her 
eyes were softer than usual. 

“Stirling,” she said, “come and sit 
down here by my side.” 
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He obeyed at once. She turned and 
faced him. 

“T am puzzled, Stirling,” she said. “I 
want to ask you a question. You have 
been lunching with my father ?” 

“Yes,” Deane answered. 
club.” 

“I know that he feels very strongly 
about this matter,” she said. “Tell me, 
did the suggestion that our engagement 
should be broken off come from him?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And you?” she said. “Tell me ex- 
actly what you felt, what it meant to 
you. I don’t want you to fence with 
words, please,” she went on. ‘Tell me 
this honestly. Was it anything of a 
relief to you?” 

“Assuredly not,” he answered won- 
deringly. 

“Think again,” she begged. “You 
answer quickly, but is that because you 
are very, very sure, or because you are 
taking it for granted? You see you are 
one of those men, Stirling,” she went on 
earnestly, “whose disposition does not 
allow them to look back. We are en- 
gaged, I was your deliberate choice, 
and after that, so far as you are con- 
cerned, the matter was ended. The 
possibility that you had made a mistake 
would never occur to you, simply be- 
cause you would regard the matter as 
inevitable. Tell me, if it were not in- 
evitable, if you were not engaged to me 
at this moment, Stirling, would you ask 
me again?” 

Her words amazed him. He had 
never given her credit for such insight, 
such perceptions. It seemed, indeed, as 
though she had realized something of 
which he himself was not yet conscious, 
and yet something which might very 
well exist. 

“How long have you had this idea, 
Olive?” he asked gravely. 

“All the time,” she answered. “At 
first, of course, it seemed all right, but 
up in Scotland, and since then, I have 
wondered whether you have not looked 
upon me as something quite outside 
your life—a necessary and desirable 
adjunct, perhaps, to your household 
and growing prosperity. 


Don’t think 
that | am complaining,” 


“At his 


she continued, 

















“but in all our recent communications 
the personal note has not been very 
strongly marked, has it? I can see ex- 
actly, too, how my father’s suggestion 
has moved you. You don’t feel, do 
you, as though the sun had ceased to 
shine, or the world to move, because 
there is a chance that you may lose 
me ?” 

Deane was not often so doubtful of 
himself. In a sense he knew that she 
was right. And yet, her very appre- 
hension of these things, the new ear- 
nestness with which she was looking at 
him, the thought that he was very near 
indeed to losing her, seemed to stimu- 
late his interest—made him feel, in- 
deed, that it would not be a light thing 
to give her up. 

“Olive,” he said, “I wish I could 
make you know exactly how I feel. If 
I have been a little slow and reticent of 
speech, believe me, it is not that I have 
not cared. On the other hand, there is 
some truth in what you have said—I 
mean that I do honestly believe that I 
have taken things a little too much for 
granted, that knowing there was no 
other woman in my life, knowing how 
desirable you were, and how really fond 
of you I was, I think I was content to 
let the rest come, as I certainly did feel 
that it would come.” 

“I think I understand,” she said 
slowly. ‘Now tell me exactly what 
you think of my father’s request ?” 

“T think that it is reasonable,” Deane 
reasonable, 


answered. “It is more 
even, than your father knows of. | 
think that I have been a little too suc- 


cessful, perhaps, during these later 
years of my life. I have grown to un- 
derestimate the possibilities of trouble.” 

“This is really serious, then?” 

He nodded. “I am afraid,” he said, 
“that I have been a little overbold. [ 
ought to have kicked that man Hef- 
ferom out of my office half a dozen 
times, until he came to reason, and then 
bought him off for goed for a thousand 
pounds. But you see I didn’t. All my 
life I have hated compromises. I knew 
that he was a blackguard, and I dealt 
with him as a blackguard, and I have 
left him with the cards in his hands.” 
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“Then, I suppose my father was 
right,” she said, sighing. 

“T suppose he was,” Deane answered. 

She held out her hand. “Very well, 
Stirling,” she said, “let it be so. Our 
engagement is broken, and I will see 
that the proper steps are taken to an- 
nounce it. But I want you to under- 
stand this from me, that if you had 
cared, if I could have seen any signs 
whatever of your caring, no word of my 
father’s, nor anything that could have 
happened to you in the city or else- 
where, any disgrace or any loss of mon- 
ey, could have separated us.” 

He took a step toward her. “Olive!” 
he exclaimed. 

“No!” she said, a little sharply, and 
rang the bell. 

He turned and walked out. 
hall he passed Lord Nunneley. 

“We have arranged it according to 
your wish, sir,” he said, “your daugh- 
ter and I.” 

Lord Nunneley looked at him curi- 
ously. Deane had the look of a man 
who has been hard hit. 

“IT am sorry, Deane. I hope you un- 
derstand there’s nothing personal in it.” 

“I understand,” said Deane briefly. 


In the 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

From the pit of the world—from the 
Law Courts, hot and crowded, where 
the atmosphere was heavy with strife— 
the modern battleground, where the 
fighting was at least as dramatic over 
the souls of men as on those other 
fields, reddened with their blood, Deane 
escaped to find himself, after a few 
hours’ journey, in this strangest of 
churchyards upon the bare hillside. The 
church itself, squat, square-towered, 
and tumbling into decay, stood out like 
a watch tower upon the cliff. The 
churchyard, bordered by low gray stone 
walls, seemed to contain little more than 
a dozen or so of graves, and from one 
of these Deane turned away, and with 
Winifred by his side commenced the 
long descent to the level of the sea. 

The half a dozen who had attended 
the ceremony out of curiosity had al- 
ready melted away. The parson, with 
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his book under his arm, had gone into 
the vestry, but neither custom nor age 
had failed to rob thgse few sentences 
of their wonderful, threatening pathos. 
Even Deane was a little moved. The 
girl who walked by his side carried still 
with her that impenetrable mask, but 
there was something more like real sad- 
ness in the steady gaze of her unseeing 
eyes. 

The air was filled with sunshine, the 
singing of larks, and the calling of the 
white-winged seagulls wheeling about 
their heads. Below, the sea had receded 
to its farthest limits. The creeks were 
dry. The shore was piled with masses 
of fragrant seaweed. The grass-grown 
dikes which led down to the tower 
stood high and dry, like ribbons across 
the land. Little sandy spits were visi- 
ble, far out from the shore, and only 
the white-topped posts marked the way 
of the tidal river out beyond the island 
of seagulls and sand. 

Deane, after his anxious days and his 
tearing ride from town in the great 
motor, felt the peace of all these things, 
showed it in his face, felt it in his heart. 
The last few days had taught him a 
good deal, Never had he been so weary 
of his place in the great world as he was 
that afternoon. Even that little cere- 
mony in the wind-swept churchyard, the 
coffin lowered into the grave, the heap- 
ing of earth, the simple words spoken 
by the bareheaded vicar—even that lit- 
tle ceremony had left its impression. 
After all, how small the difference be- 
tween death and life—ignominy and 
greatness! His own reputation had 
many times during the last few days 
trembled in the balance. What was the 
value of that, even—of all his wealth— 
compared to the great primeval facts of 
life? 

His thoughts suddenly turned to the 
girl by his side. He looked at her pity- 
ingly ; looked at her, too, with curiosity. 
She had accepted his coming almost as 
a matter of course. All the time, 
though he-had known well that she was 
suffering, she had been wordless, as 
though her grief were something so 
great that no outward sign of it could 
be anything else but pitifully inade- 
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quate. In her quiet, graceful walk, the 
very reserve, the negativeness, so to 
speak, of her coloring, her speech, her 
looks, she still represented to him an 
insoluble enigma. Was it possible, now 
that her brother had gone, that she 
would speak? In any case, the silence 
between them could not continue much 
longer, for already they were down on 
the marshes, and, as though by com- 
mon consent, had turned seaward, to- 
ward where the lonely gray tower stood 
out on its little sandy eminence. 

“Tell me, Miss Rowan,” he 
“what are your plans now?” 

“My plans?” she repeated, without 
turning her head. 

“Yes,” he went on. “I know that 
your brother’s death is a blow to you, 
but remember that it was inevitable. It 
was a thing which was bound to come, 
and in many ways it was kinder and 
better that it should happen like this. 
You could not have chosen for him a 
more peaceful ending, a more peaceful 
resting place. For any one with even 
the faintest beliefs in the future life 


said, 


could anything be more beautiful than 
to rest there, with the eternal lullaby 
of the sea in his ears, free from en- 
croachment, save the encroachment of 
nature herself ?” 

She turned to look at him, and the 
calm scrutiny of her level gray eyes 


somehow disturbed him. “It is easy for 
you to talk like that,” she said. “You 
are still young and strong, and if the 
pendulum of fate swings against you 
one day, it pays you’ back the next. 
You are selfish because you cannot help 
it. You cannot even realize the hide- 
ousness of death! You cannot realize 
it because it comes to other people, and 
not to you 3 

“You are a little unfair, Miss Row- 
an,’ Deane answered. “You must re- 
member that your brother was a 
doomed man.” 

“Yes, but why?” she cried. “He was 
younger than you. There were no 
worse things in his life. Always he 
was battling with failure and disap- 
pointment. And this is the end—to sit 
opposite a doctor, and be told you may 
live a month, three months, a measure 














of time. Oh, it’s easy to think about it 
for other people! Think of yourself 
going about with the knowledge in your 
heart that as the days passed one by one 
they brought you nearer to the end, that 
every morning when your eyes opened, 
instead of the joy of life would come 
once more that terrible fear.” 

“Your brother was not .a 
Miss Rowan,” Deane said. 

“A coward! You mean that he did 
not show his sufferings!’ she ex- 
claimed. “That does not mean that he 
did not suffer. Oh, I have heard him 
in the night when he thought that he 
was alone, I have heard his agony. 
And that is the end!” 

She turned and faced the little stone 
church on the hill, the rudely inclosed 
churchyard, in the far corner of which 
was still visible the bare heap of mold. 

“He felt it coming, he felt the 
strength pass from him day by day—he, 
who had never known what it was to 
live, who had never known the days of 
riches or success or power. There he 
lies—God knows for what purpose, to 
what end!” 

Deane walked for a little way in si- 
lence. It seemed to him that the girl’s 
bitterness was scarcely reasonable. Yet 
he realized that at such a time reason 
loses its power. 

“His last days, at least, were as com- 
fortable as possible.” 

“Comfortable!” she exclaimed scorn- 


coward, 


fully. ‘He lived in hell!” 
“You are not blaming me, by any 
chance?’ Deane asked quietly 


She turned upon him, and the mask 
seemed suddenly raised. There blazed 
into her eyes a great fire. There trem- 
bled in the notes of her voice a wonder- 
ful passion. Her form seemed to di- 
late. They were walking now upon the 
top of the dike, and she seemed to have 
been suddenly transformed into some- 
thing vengeful, some grim representa- 
tion of Fate. 

“Blame you!” she cried. “I tell you 
that I hate all you smug, successful, 
phrase-making men, who succeeded 
where he failed. What are you that he 
was not? He was brave, he worked 
hard, he was honest, courageous, he 
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was all that a man should be. If you 
were ever these things, you at least were 
not more, and to you come wealth and 
easy days, honor, a long, peaceful 
future. London—the world—is full of 
you, grubbing your way through life, 
thinking what magnificent creatures 
you are, opening your pockets to help 
with your alms those who have fallen, 
those who, if there was justice upon the 
earth, should be in your places!” 


“This is unreasonable,’ Deane de- 
clared coldly. 
“Unreasonable! Who said it was 


anything else?” she cried. “What rea- 
son is there in life, in death, in success 
or failure? Can you tell me the laws 
by which life is ruled, can you find them 
anywhere, at the base of any man’s suc- 
cess or another’s failure? Reasonable, 
indeed! One man swims and another 
drowns. Who can tell why? One man 
grows rich, another starves, and as 
often as not it is the clever man who 
starves and the fool who grows rich. 
There is no reason in those things. 
There is no reason in my hate for you 
and all those who have lived easy lives, 
and who go on living them while he— 
lies there!” 

She turned back once more and point- 
ed with outstretched hand toward the 
little church. The wind blew her skirts 
about her, disturbed for once the trim, 
uncompromising arrangement of her 
hair. The color had come into her 
cheeks at last. Deane wondered why 
he had never before thought her beau- 
tiful! 

“TI am sorry you are feeling like this,” 
he said. “I did what | could for your 
brother.” 

“Be silent!” she interrupted fiercely. 
“You did what you could! To insure 
your own safety you sent him on a des- 
perate, unworthy mission—to worm his 
way into the confidence of a drunkard, 
to steal for you, to be your jackal. 
What did you care what the conse- 
quences might be? What did you care, 
so long as your own reputation and 
wealth were saved? He was to be one 
other—my poor Basil—one other of 


those to be crushed beneath the great 
wheels!” 
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“It is not fair!” replied Deane, “to 
make such statements. Your brother 
knew his risks, and he took them.’ 

“Knew his risks!” she repeated. “You 
mean that because you were on your 
feet when he was on the ground, you 
would make use of him like any other 
lump of mud you would spurn with 
your foot if you had not found a use 
for it. He did your bidding, poor fool, 
but where he failed, I succeeded. You 
have to deal with me now, and I think 
that it is my turn to make terms!” 

Deane looked at her curiously. “At 
last,” he said, “you are going to admit 
your possession of that little docu- 
ment ?” 

“At last,’ she admitted, “! 
ing to tell you that I have it!” 

“And to name your price?” he asked. 

There was a queer little sound in her 
throat, like an unnatural laugh. “My 


am go- 


price! Yes, that is another matter!” 


CHAPTER XXXIIL. 


Southward, through the country lanes 
whose hedges were still w reathed with 
late honeysuckle, on to the great main 
road, Deane’s car was driven through 
the night; always southward, till the 
lights of the great city flared before 
them up into the sky. Deane himself, 
for hour after hour, had sat back in his 
corner, buried in thought. His com- 
panion was even more invisible, but as 
the end of the journey drew near he 
roused himself with an effort, turned on 
the electric light which hung down from 
the roof of the car, lit a cigarette, and, 
bending forward, looked into the half- 
hidden face of the girl who was reclin- 
ing by his side. 

“My dear fiancée,” he said, “we are 
nearing London. Won’t you rouse 
yourself and give me your further or- 
ders ?” 

She sat up, with a little yawn. “Let 
down the windows, please,” she said. 
“We will have some fresh air in for a 
few minutes.” 

He obeyed her at once. The sweet 
midnight air through which they were 
rushing was like a douche of cold wa- 
ter upon her face. 
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“How far are we from London?” she 
asked. 

“Less than twenty miles. Unless we 
are stopped, we shall certainly be there 
in half an hour.” 

“Why did you 
asked. 

“To know your wishes.” 

“You had better leave me at one of 
the small hotels in the west end,” she 
said. “I dare say you can think of one 
at which you are known. In the morn- 
ing, please come and see me and bring 
some money. I shall want to engage a 
companion and a maid, and to buy some 
clothes.” 

Deane looked at her curiously. 
manner was perfectly natural. 
thing else?” he asked calmly. 

“I don’t think so,” she answered. 

“You mentioned the fact, I believe,” 
he continued, “that you were—that you 
had done me the honor—that you were, 
in fact, my fiancée.” 

“Well?” she murmured, 

“Under those circumstances,’ 
tinued, “don’t you think 

His hand rested for a moment upon 
hers. She drew it at once away. “No, 
I think not!” she answered. 

“T have not had much experience,” he 
went on, “in being engaged, but it 
seemed to me that there were certain 
privileges which belonged to that state.” 

“You are perfectly well aware,” she 
answered, “that ours is not an engage- 
ment of that sort. You know something 
about the world in which the men marry 
for position and the women for money, 
don't you? You can look upon our en- 
gagement as being of that order. I 
marry you because it is the only way I 
can make you pay your debt. I have 
given you notice from the first. I mean 
to gain everything I can, and to give 
nothing.” 

“Nothing?” he repeated. 

“As little as possible,” she answered. 
“As a matter of fact, vou are singularly 
indifferent to me. You simply repre- 
sent the things I desire, the things 
which are owing to me, the things which 
were owing to—to him. I marry you 
to acquire them. You marry me be- 
cause you must.” 


disturb me?’ she 


Her 
“Any- 


* he con- 











“Well,” he said, “ours promises to be 
novel matrimonial experience.” 

“Not at all,” she answered. 

“You have been reading too many 
novels,” he declared. ‘People really 
don’t marry in this sort of way at all. 
There is always a pretense of sentiment 
about it. If not, for very shame’s sake, 
they try to cultivate it.” 

“Then we,” she answered, “will re- 
main exceptions.” 

“Do you dislike me?” he asked. 

“Personally I have not thought about 
you,” she answered. “Apart from that, 
[ hate you. You represent the victor, 
and all that I have loved upon this earth 
have been the vanquished. Willingly I 
would not give you so much as the 
touch of my fingers. If I thought that 
my presence was a pleasure to you, I 
would shrink back into myself. If I 
thought that any happiness could come 
to you from our association, even now I 
would throw myself from the car and 
end it.” 

“Our prospects of matrimonial bliss,” 
he remarked, “appear to me to be dis- 
tinctly above the average.” 

“IT do not expect,” she answered, “to 
find any pleasure that may come to me 
in later life at your hands.” 

“I shall certainly not allow you to 
flirt.” 

“T know the law,” she answered. “I 
know what I may do and what I may 
not do. I shall not transgress it. I 
want your money, I want your position, 
I want your power. These things I will 
share with you. For the rest you can- 
not keep too far away to please me.” 

He leaned toward her, heedless of the 
fact that she was shrinking away. There 
was something a litile pitiful in the 
blue-gray eyes which tried so hard to 
hold him at a distance. 

“Well,” said he, “it will be an inter- 
esting experiment, at any rate. Per- 
sonally I think that you are a brave 
woman. I wonder that you did not take 
the money without me.” 

“What good would that have been to 
me?” she answered. “I have no name, 
no friends, Can’t you imagine the sort 


a: 


of people who would have come hang- 
ing on to my skirts, if I had made my 
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début on the scene as a widow or a 
spinster with a large fortune, unat- 


tached, looking for companions? No! 
I need your name, Mr. Stirling Deane.” 

“I am not at all sure,” he answered 
grimly, “that you will find that much of 
an asset.” 

“You must see to it that I do find it 
an asset, and a valuable one,” she an- 
swered. “You are relieved now from 
any fear of that deed being produced. 
There is no shadow of evidence to con- 
nect vou with the man Sinclair, or with 
my brother’s transaction with him. If 
your lawyers are clever and you are 
brave, you must win your case with 
honor, and Hefferom will be sent to 
prison. He deserves it, in any case.” 

Deane nodded. “I shall win my case 
all right,” he said. “For me there never 
was any danger except in the produc- 
tion of that document, concerning which 
you have been so mysterious.” 

“It was mine,” she answered. “I 
ran all the risk to get it. I ran risks 
the memory of which will haunt me all 
my days. I have lost Basil. All that I 
can do is to exact the titmost price that 
you can pay for that little paper.” 

“Tt isn’t worth it, you know,” said 
Deane. “I believe; even now, that. I 
should win my case, anyhow.” 

She smiled—a curious little contrac- 
tion of the corners of her lips. Her 
eyes mocked him. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “but it is a dif- 
ferent thing since Sinclair’s murder. 
Its production to-day would ruin you 
inevitably, whether it were held a legal 
document or not.” 

“We all make mistakes,” he 
looking out of the window. 

“But too often others pay for them,” 
she murmured, turning away. 

Presently he gave some instructions 
to the chauffeur. The pace of the car 
slackened as they reached the outskirts 
of London and turned westward. 

“Well,” he remarked, “the world is 
full of surprises for us. I litthe thought, 
when I came down to Rakney, that it 
was to find a bride.” 

She shivered a little at his words, but 
made no reply. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “if I do not 


said, 
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seem very coherent about it all. As a 
matter of fact, you see, I was not ex- 
pecting to take up obligations of this 
sort again so quickly.” 

“Tf you do not mind,” she said cold- 
ly, “we will not discuss it.” 

“T may at least be permitted to ask,” 
he continued, “when it is your intention 
to—marry me?” 

“In about two months’ time,” 
swered. 

“You would like our engagement an- 
nounced ?” he asked. 

She hesitated for a few seconds. “In 
a fortnight’s time,” she declared. 

“In the meantime,” he inquired, “I 
shall have the pleasure of being received 
by you?” 

“Certainly,” she answered. “I shall 
expect to lunch and dine with you oc- 
casionally, to be taken to the theatres, 
and for short expeditions into the coun- 
try—Ranelagh and Hurlingham, for in- 
stance.” 

“Delightful!” 

The car stopped at one of the small- 
est and most famous of semi-private 
hotels, in the neighborhood of Bond 
Street. Deane assisted his companion 
to alight. 

“If you will come in for a moment,” 
he said, “I will arrange things for you 
here. They know me very well.” 

She followed him into the hotel and 
waited while he interviewed the man- 
Then he took his leave of her, 


she an- 


ager. 
bowing over her reluctantly offered 
hand, and smiling into her face as 


though honestly anxious to penetrate 
behind its absolute imperturbability. 

“T hope you will find the little suite 
comfortable,” he said. “You must go 
to bed soon, and try and rest. They 
will do everything that is possible for 
you, I am sure, until you have your own 
maid and things. Good night!” 

She raised her eyes for a moment to 
his, but there was more indignation 
than gratitude in the glance she threw 
upon him. “I am very much obliged to 
you. Good night!” 

Deane drove back to his rooms. As 
yet he could scarcely realize the situa- 
tion. Had any one ever been con- 
fronted with a position so unique? The 
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mystery of the girl’s impenetrability 
was solved at last! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The curtain had fallen upon the first 
act of this little drama in Deane’s 
life. Hefferom was committed for trial. 
Deane had walked into the court a few 
minutes late, as though the whole af- 
fair was one which interested him only 
indirectly. He had gone into the wit- 
ness box without hesitation, and his 
story had been so perfectly rational and 
straightforward that people began to 
wonder whether, indeed, any defense 
was possible. Cross-examination only 
amused him. Hefferom, who went into 
court expecting to be released, was com- 
mitted at once to the Old Bailey, and to 
everybody’s surprise, his own included, 
was refused bail. 

Deane left the court a few minutes 
after the case was closed, and paused 
for a moment to light a cigarette on the 
steps. On the edge of the pavement 
there was a woman who watched with 
steady and scrutinizing interest every 
person who left the entrance of the Law 
Courts. When Deane came out she ad- 
vanced toward him. 

“Is Hefferom free?” she asked. 

Deane looked at her, and recognized 
at once Ruby Sinclair. 

“No,” he answered. 
ted for trial.” 

She leaned forward, as though about 
to strike him. Deane neither shrank 
back nor showed any sign of interest in 


“He is commit- 


her words. 

“What is Hefferom to you?” he asked 
quickly. 

“He is no blackmailer, at any rate!” 
she answered fiercely. 

“The court has ventured to think oth- 
erwise,” Deane declared. 

She was almost at his side now. Sud- 
denly his eyes caught the sight of some- 
thing glittering, something half drawn 
from the pocket of her dress. Her wrist 
was caught in a clasp of iron. 

“Young lady,” he said sternly, “are 
you mad?” 

“If I am, it is your fault,” she an- 
swered, 














“Nonsense!” he declared. “You see 
that policeman there? He is watching 
us now. Let go the revolver and be off. 
I don’t want to give you into custody— 
my life is worth something for others 
as well as myself—and I shall certainly 
do it unless you obey me.” 

She gave a little sob, and her fingers 
relaxed their hold upon the revolver, 
which Deane transferred into his own 
pocket. She glided away into the crowd. 
Deane stepped into his brougham, giv- 
ing the man the address of the hotel 
where Winifred Rowan was staying. 
He leaned back in the seat, looking at 
the little weapon in his hands. Some- 
how the fact of his escape, instead of 
bringing any exultation with it, seemed 
to depress him strangely. Deane had 
never called himself or believed himself 
to be a religious man, yet there was cer- 
tainly one principle which had always 
been part of his creed—to live and let 
live. He was not a greedy capitalist. 
He could look upon money without any 
desire to absorb it. 

Yet lately he seemed to have been 
forced into tortuous paths. From the 
moment when he had attempted to make 
use of Rowan as a tool, everything had 
gone against him. Rowan himself lay 
dead in that windy churchyard, and the 
words which had been spoken over 
Rowan’s grave were still fresh in his 
memory. He had lost Lady Olive, of 
whom, in a way, he had been fond. 
And at her own bidding he was en- 
gaged to this strange, impenetrable girl, 
a situation which he could not wholly 
realize, and yet which he felt to be sur- 
rounded with danger and humiliation. 

Then there was this other—Ruby 
Sinclair—who had come to London ex- 
pecting to find a fortune, and had found 
nothing but her uncle’s dead body. She, 
too, looked upon him as a_ hungry 
schemer, the indirect cause of her un- 
cle’s death, a robber, if not a murderer! 
He looked at the little revolver, opened 
it carelessly, and laughed as he stared 
into the empty breech. It was unloaded, 
a brand-new toy which had never been 
discharged. He threw it into the op- 
posite seat with a little gesture of con- 
tempt. All its tragedy seemed to have 
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passed away. She had bought it to 
frighten him with. There had, after all, 
been no serious purpose in her mind. 
She, too, perhaps, had hoped to play the 
part of extortioner. 

What was his offense, he asked him- 
self, as his brougham glided along the 
Embankment. Simply this: There had 
been a claim presented for his mine, 
which was, without doubt, a fraud, 
which few people would ever have be- 
lieved in, and which, in a court of law, 
would have stood but little chance of 
success. What a fool he had been not 
to defy Sinclair, to go to his direetors 
and tell them the truth, to resist stoutly 
any claim the man might bring! Sinee 
his first compromise with Rowan, ev- 
erything had gone wrong. It was un- 
worthy for a man in his position to have 
allowed Rowan even to play the ambas- 
sador, apart from anything else. He 
saw very clearly in those few minutes 
where the mistake of his life had been. 
What he could not see was whither he 
was tending. 

Winifred was waiting for him in the 
hall of the small hotel in Dover Street. 
For three days, at her own request, he 
had not seen her. Nothing, however, 
had prepared him for the transforma- 
tion which he now saw. She was fault- 
lessly dressed in a gown of the latest 
design, and a picture hat which even he 
recognized as being something quite 
apart from the usual efforts of even the 
Bond Street shopkeepers. In every de- 
tail she seemed to express the wholly 
self-satisfied, half-insolent perfection of 
the woman who knows that she may 
and does command the best of every- 
thing. And with this change in her 
dress seemed to have come a similar 
change in her deportment. Her aloof- 
ness was still evident enough, but she 
carried herself with confidence, and 
with a sort of languid, graceful ease. 

“You are nearly ten minutes late,” 
she said quietly. ‘Where are you tak- 
ing me to lunch?” 

“Wherever you like,” 
“What about Prince’s ?” 

She took a gold purse and a tiny 
black spaniel from the neatly dressed 
maid who stood by her side, and, lifting | 


he ‘answered. 
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her skirts in her other hand, passed 
through the door which he was holding 
open. The lace of her petticoat, the 
slenderness of her arched instep, the 
delicate narrowness of her patent shoes, 
were revelations to him. He gave an 
order to his chauffeur, and sat down by 
her side. 

“You appear,” he said, “to possess a 
gift for assimilation!” 

“My sex is like that,” she said. “I 
have had a good many years to wait, 
to store up knowledge in. Besides,” 
she continued, a little mockingly, “you 
yourself are supposed to be something 
exceptional in the way of grooming, 
arent you? There is no need for other 
people to find our engagement surpris- 
ing.” 

Looking at her critically, “I think,” 
he said, “that there is no fear of that.” 
“You flatter me,” she murmured. 

“Not at all,” he answered. ‘People 
might wonder, perhaps, how it is pos- 
sible to fall in love with any one whose 
expression so much resembles that of 
those statues in there,” pointing to a 
gallery which they were passing. “You 
have no other fault. There is none, at 
least, to be found in your appearance. 
You certainly do look, however, a little 
inclined to be faultily faultless.” 

She laughed—a laugh, however, 
which brought no color into her cheeks 
or light into her eyes. “I am a statue,” 
she said, “into which life has not yet 
been breathed. You see you have been 
a little remiss up till now. You have 
never attempted to make love to me!” 
he asked, 





“Do you mean to say——” 
leaning toward her. 

She gently pushed back his hand, say- 
ing: “Please don’t be ridiculous. Of 
course, you must know that overtures 
of that sort, under the circumstances, 
are impossible.” 

“For always?” he asked. 

“Certainly !” 

“Perhaps you will draw up a little 
code of conditions,” he remarked. “I 
feel a little in the dark sometimes as to 
what is expected of me.” 

“You will easily pick it up as we go 
along,” she replied. “Is this Prince’s? 


I wonder if I shall succeed in behaving 
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as though I had lunched here every day 
of my life!” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Deane found a singular interest, an 
interest which amounted almost to fas- 
cination, in watching the demeanor and 
general deportment of his companion. 
Her adaptability was little short of mar- 
velous. She smiled at the right moment 
at the obsequious maitre d’hétel, and 
exhibited just the proper amount of in- 
terest in the luncheon which Deane or- 
dered. The restaurant was somewhat 
crowded, but there was no one who 
attracted more notice than Deane and 
the girl who sat opposite him—slim, and 
elegantly dressed—looking around her 
with a certain partly veiled interest, 
which was all the time in piquant con- 
trast to the languor of her eyes and 
manner. She was by no means a silent 
companion, although her conversation 
consisted for the most part of ques- 
tions. She had an unerring gift for 
discovering the most noteworthy of the 
little crowd by whom they were sur- 
rounded, and she was continually ask- 
ing questions about them, with a per- 
sistence which clearly indicated an in- 
terest scarcely suggested by her general 
deportment. 

“T wonder,” Deane said, toward the 
end of their meal, “whether social pre- 
eminence is among your carefully veiled 
ambitions.” 

“T am not at all sure,” she answered. 
“Of course, one develops according to 
circumstances. In the office of Messrs. 
Rubicon and Moore I naturally cared 
nothing for the world which I could 
only read about in the columns of Mod- 
ern Society. As one comes into touch 
with things, one appreciates. It is al- 
ways interesting to know people.” 

“T am afraid,” Deane said, with cov- 
ert satire, ‘that my friends are scarcely 
what you would call fashionable.” 

“Your friends?” she remarked, look- 
ing up at him. “But that doesn’t mat- 


ter, does it? I shall make my own 
friends later on.” 
Deane looked across the table. She 


was patting the head of her little span- 


















iel, and watching, with a self-possession 
which amounted almost to insolence, the 
exodus of a party from the neighboring 
table. 

“Young lady,” he said, “what sort of 
a life did you lead before you went to 
Messrs. Rubicon and Moore's? I al- 
ways understood that your people were 
very poor, and only respectably con- 
nected.” 

“You understood the truth,” she an- 
swered, with composure. 

“Will you tell me, then,’ he asked, 
“how you learned to wear your clothes ? 
How you picked up all the little tricks 
of social life?” 

The very faintest of smiles parted 
her lips, a smile that wrinkled at the 
corners of her eyes, and suddenly al- 
tered her appearance so that Deane was 
forced to recognize the charm which 
even to himself he had denied. 

“My dear Mr. Deane,” she said, “it 
is the natural heritage of a woman to 
assimilate quickly. Especially,” she 
added, after a moment’s pause, “among 
surroundings for which she has had a 
great desire. Many a time when I was 
typing price lists in that wretched little 
office, in a black alpaca gown, with my 
hat hanging up opposite me—a_ black 
straw with faded flowers, which had 
cost me three or four shillings, with 
darned stockings and patched boots— 
many a time I have left off typing for a 
few minutes, and thought and wondered 
what this must be like. I suppose I 
have what vou would call a natural ap- 
titude for it. It is I have 
thought of it, pondered over it, desired 
it.” 

Deane looked at her wonderingly. 
“Well,” he said, “let me congratulate 
you. You play the game to perfection. 
If I were in a position to make terms 
I would re 

“You are not,” she interrupted short- 
ly. ‘Please to pay the bill. I am going 
to take you shopping.” 

They left the brougham at the corner 
of Bond Street. Winifred had signified 
her desire to walk for a little time. 
Deane found himself becoming. thor- 
oughly interested—not, as he told him- 
self, in his companion herself, but in his 


because 
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study of her. The women mey passed 
she subjected, nearly every one of them, 
to a close and comprehensive scrutiny. 
At the men she scarcely glanced. She 
found, perhaps, her greatest interest in 
the shop windows. She led him across 
the road to the establishment of a great 
jeweler. 

“You have not given me an engage- 
ment ring,” she said a little abruptly. 
“\We will go in and choose one.” 

He followed her obediently into the 
shop, and stood by her side while she 
described minutely the sort of ring she 
required. Her manner inspired instant 
respect, She knew exactly what she 
wanted, and what she wanted was the 
rarest and most beautiful stones, set 
in the newest fashion. She showed 
very little enthusiasm—hesitated, even, 
over the ring which was produced at 
last, after a little hesitation, and shown 
almost with reverence. It had been 
made for a queen, but something had 
gone wrong—a matter of politics—and 
they had not dared to part with it. Even 
Deane stared when the man at his elbow 
whispered the price, but Winifred never 
moved a muscle. 

“T think it will do,” she said, turning 
tohim. “It is very nearly what I want- 
ed. And I want a few pins—emeralds 
and diamonds I prefer.” 

The shopman was already producing 
a tray from the window. She spoke of 
pearls, and examined those that were 
shown her with the air of a connois- 
seur. 

“I shall want a rope of pearls very 
soon, she told the man, “but not just 
yet. Perhaps you will let Mr. Deane 
know when you have enough of the 
ones the color and size I like.” 

“It will give us very great pleasure, 
madam, to collect them,” the man said, 
bowing. 

Deane produced his check book—for- 
tunately, he was well known—and 
wrote a check for over two thousand 
pounds in exchange for the receipt 
which the man handed to him. Wini- 
fred calmly withdrew her glove and 
slipped on the ring. The other things 
she asked them to send. When she left 
the shop, it seemed to Deane that there 
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were a little more color in her cheeks 
and a deeper light in her eyes. 

“Jewelry interests you?” he _ re- 
marked, as they stood for a moment on 
the pavement. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Of course it 
does. Everything of this sort interests 
me. Haven’t I longed all my days to 
feel the touch of pearls upon my bare 
neck, to have something like this upon 
my finger that I could look at and wor- 
ship, not only for itself but for the 
things it represents? Come and buy me 
some flowers. My sitting room is a 
wilderness. Afterward, | am going into 
the milliner’s beyond.” 

Deane followed her obediently into 
the florist’s opposite. She chose a great 
bowl of pink roses and some white 
lilac. 

“How many of the roses, madam?” 
the shopman asked her. 

She looked at him with faintly up- 
raised eyebrows. “Oh, send them as 
they are,” she answered carelessly. 

“There are four dozen, madam,” the 
man remarked, bowing. 

She nodded indifferently. The fact 
that they were a shilling each did not 
appear to interest her. 

“Is that all the lilacs you have?” she 
asked, as they were leaving the shop. 

“All we have at present, madam,” the 
man answered. 

“Please get some more,” she said, 
“if you can. These hotel sitting rooms,” 
she added, turning to Deane, ‘‘seem to 
have a sort of odor of their own. One 
can only get rid of it by having flowers 
everywhere. Now I am going in here,” 
she said, stopping at a tiny milliner’s. 
“You must wait for me—I know you 
are dying to smoke a cigarette—but you 
had better give me your pocketbook.” 

“T am afraid,” Deane answered im- 
perturbably, “that its contents will be of 
little use to you, for I have only twenty 
pounds with me. If you will take these” 
—he handed her the notes—‘I will take 
a taximeter and cash a check. I shall 
be only a few minutes.” 

She nodded, and disappeared into the 
shop. When she came out again Deane 
had returned from his little expedition, 
and was talking to some men whom he 
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knew. They glanced at Winifred a lit- 
tle curiously as they raised their hats 
and passed on. 

“We can perhaps continue our shop- 
ping,” Deane said, “more comfortably 
now. 

She ignored the faint note of satire 
in his tone. “One needs so many 
things,” she murmured. “The woman 
inside is just making out my bill. I 
think I shall want another thirty 
pounds.” 

“I am afraid,” he said, “that you have 
not been able to find what you wanted. 
The amount seems trivial.” 

“Well,” she said, “there was a lace 
dressing gown about which I could not 
quite make up my mind. Perhaps, after 
all, I had better have it.” 

She turned back into the shop, and 
he followed her. The lace dressing gown 
was still lying upon a chair, and in a 
few moments Deane found it being held 
up before him by a vivacious little 
Frenchwoman, who was endeavoring to 
convince him that in it madame would 
look a dream. It was very filmy, very 
dainty, wonderfully expensive. Deane 
heard the price without moving a mus- 
cle. 

“IT think you had better have it,”’ he 
said. “I am sure,” he went on, looking 
into her eyes, “that you will look charm- 
ing in it.” 

For the first time he seemed to score. 
She bent over some lace handkerchiefs, 
as though anxious to avoid his gaze. 
“Very well,” she said, “I think that will 
be all now. Please pay, and let us go.” 


Once more they were in the streets. 


“T want a dressing bag,” she said, a 
little abruptly. 
“By all means,” he answered. “We 


had better go back to the jeweler’s. Do 
you prefer mother-of-pearl fittings, or 
gold?” 

“T am not sure,” she answered. “I 
should like to look at some.” 

They were twenty minutes or so mak- 
ing a selection. Deane wrote another 
check, and stuffed another receipt into 
his pocket. He had made a few sug- 
gestions himself, which had increased 
the cost considerably. 

“Where to now?” he asked. 











“T want some gloves,” she said. “Per- 
haps you would rather go back to your 
office now. I must not take up your 
whole afternoon.” 

“IT am entirely at your service,” he 
assured her. “Believe me, I find shop- 
ping quite an interesting novelty.” 

“You mean,” she said, “that you like 
to watch the effect upon me. You think 
I don’t understand. It is quite easy. 
Tell me how I seem to you.” 

“You seem very much to the manner 
born,” he answered, “but you seem, also, 
if I may say so, as though you were 
getting rid of the pent-up desires of 
years. For instance,” he added, as they 
strolled along the south side of the 
street, “there is a certain almost fierce- 
ness—I won't say barbarism—in the 
way you absorb the things you desire. 
I am not complaining,” he added quick- 
ly. “As a matter of fact, I am rather 
inclined to welcome any note of human- 
ity. So long as we are engaged,” he 
added, looking at her sideways, “one 
would just as soon feel that one were 
engaged to a living person as an autom- 
aton.” 

She kept her eyes averted, but he saw 
the faint spot of color burning in her 
cheeks. 

“This is where I think I shall get the 
gloves I want,” she said. 

“T will come in with you, if I may,” 
he answered. 

Her purchases here showed a little 
more restraint. Nevertheless, every- 
thing she chose was the best of its sort. 
When she came out her appetite seemed 
somehow whetted. She walked along 
the street almost listlessly. 

“Do you know that it is nearly half- 
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past four?” he said. “You had better 
let me give you some tea.” 

She nodded indifferently. 
you. That would be very nice.” 

“Will you come to my rooms,” he 
asked, ‘“‘or shall we go into the Carlton 
and hear the music?” 

She looked at him quickly, and then 
back into a shop window. “To the 
Carlton, if you please,” she said coldly. 

They walked to the corner of the 
street and stood waiting while the 
brougham came round to them. She 
turned toward a florist’s and looked into 
the window. 

“You would like some more flowers ?” 
he asked. 

She led him into the shop without a 
word. There was a cluster of red roses 
over which she bent and selected one. 
“T should like this, please,” she said. 

“One only, madam?” the shopman 
asked. 

“One only,” she answered composed- 
ly. “I will pin it in here if you will cut 
the stalk a little,” she added, removing 
a brooch from the bosom of her gown. 
“Will you pay for this, please?” she 
added, turning to Deane. 

He was taken aback for a moment. 
“You are sure that there is nothing 
else?’ he asked. 

“Nothing,”’ she answered. 

They left the shop, and he handed her 
into the brougham. Deane was sud- 
denly conscious that his pulse was beat- 
ing a little faster, even though her fin- 
gers had lain in his absolutely unre- 
sponsive. He was wondering what sort 
of a whim it was which had led her to 
desire that one flower. 


“Thank 
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¥# EANNE,” Wainwright began 
thoughtfully, as they sat to- 
gether in the girl's little 
atelier in Paris, a few days 
before they were to sail back 
to New York, “Jeanne, do you realize 
how much duty you will have to pay 
on those jewels your grandmother left 
you?” 

“Duty ?” 

“T pay duty on my own family jewels? 
Certainly not!” 

“Unfortunately it isn’t a matter of 
choice,’ Wainwright explained. “You'll 
have to pay.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted Jeanne. 

“Either that, or lose the jewels.” 

“Not if I smuggle them.” 

Wainwright shook his head. 

“You may just as well give up that 
notion at once. There isn’t a customs 
official in the United States who won't 
be on the lookout for those jewels, and 
the Paris agents will cable the minute 
you leave this country. There is no 
use talking of smuggling them. They've 
been too well advertised. The Beau- 
vais collection of unset jewels has been 
famous too many years, and now that 
they have come into your possession, 
with all the talk in the newspapers 
about their going to America, Uncle 
Sam will want to see them, you know. 
Your baggage will be gone through 
with a microscope if you don’t declare 
them, and should you try smuggling, 
and they find them, it’s good-by to your 
jewels. They'll just confiscate them.” 

“In that case, I won't go,” said 
“T’ll send for dad to 
I'd rather stay and 





exclaimed Jeanne Beauvais. 


Jeanne positively. 
come over here. 
paint, anyhow.” 


“Oh, come now Wainwright 
began, but the girl interrupted. 

“There is no use saying any more 
about it. I won’t pay duty on those 
jewels.” 

“Very well, give them to me. I'll 
get them in for you,” Wainwright pro- 
posed. 

“Oh, no,” laughed Jeanne. “You 
would pay the duty yourself, and that 
I won’t have. It isn’t the money I care 
about; it is the principle of the thing. 
Those jewels have belonged to the 
Beauvais for years and years. It isn’t 
as if I’d gone to Lalique and bought 
them.” 

“But you are not going to back out 
of going home at this late date ?”” Wain- 
wright protested. ‘Not after Mrs. Car- 
ter put off her sailing a whole week 
just to chaperon you?” 

“John,” Jeanne began solemnly, “I 
am not going to pay duty on those jew- 
els! You tell me I can’t smuggle them, 
so there’s nothing else I can do but to 
Paris.” 





stay in 

“Yes, there is. 
for you,” said 
pause. 

“How?” demanded Jeanne. 

“That you will have to leave to me,” 
the man returned, assuming a mysteri- 
ous air. 

“And 
them ?” 

“They won't,” he declared, with all 
the assurance he could muster. 

“If they do,” Jeanne replied, accept- 
ing his proposal with a nod of her fair 
head ; “if they do, John, you need never 
come near me again.” 


ll smuggle them in 
Wainwright, after a 


suppose the customs men find 














“But suppose they get in all right?” 
asked Wainwright. 

“Then you may come and see me— 
now and then,” she answered, with a 
smile. 

“Will you marry me?” he demanded 
earnestly. 

Jeanne flushed. “Without 
duty ?” she murmured. 

“Without paying duty on the jewels,” 
he declared. 

“In that case, John, I'll > ae 
he took the next words for granted, and 
kissed her in spite of her protests. 

“I seem to be paying duty in ad- 
vance,” she said, as he released her. 

There was no definite plan in Wain- 
wright’s mind when he proposed smug- 
gling the Beauvais jewels. All he 
wanted was to get Jeanne away from 
Paris—or rather, back to her home in 
New York. He had come there to ob- 
tain her consent to marry him, for he 
had found his life intolerable during 
the nine months she had been away. 
Moreover, he was disturbed by the 
girl’s freely expressed interest in a 
young Frenchman named Henri, who 
posed for her. 

Wainwright was a bit ashamed of 
this feeling, but Jeanne talked so much 
about the fellow’s “talent” and his “‘am- 
bitions” that John was distinctly wor- 
ried. He believed that the model was 
an art student who was willing to do 
anything in order to gain enough money 
to continue his studies, and, although 
Wainwright didn’t think Jeanne was in 
love with the man “yet,” he wanted her 
away from Paris and all “the silly art 
business,” as he called it. For these 
reasons he was willing to promise any- 
thing to further that end. 

Three days before they were to sail, 
John went to the studio to receive the 
jewels, and Jeanne disappeared into an 
adjoining room to get them. She re- 
turned presently, carrying a good-sized 
satchel. 

“John,” she began, as she seated 
herself opposite him,” I don’t know 
whether I’m doing right in letting you 
have them.” 

“It’s either that or pay duty,” re- 
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paying 
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turned Wainwright cheerfully. “Be- 
sides, you've made a bargain.” 

“Well, I suppose anything is better 
than paying duty,’ she laughed back, 
opening the bag. 

After looking inside for a moment, 
Jeanne gave a little cry of dismay. 

“Why, they’re not here!” 

“What?” exclaimed Wainwright, 
springing to his feet. 

“They're gone!’ sobbed Jeanne, 
searching vainly in every corner of the 
satchel. 

“Are you sure that is the right bag?” 
he asked. 

“Positive! I put the jewels in it 
when [ took them out of the bank yes- 
terday afternoon, and I have not 
touched it since.” 

They at once began a systematic hunt 
through every corner of the little place, 
but without result ; and at the end of an 
hour's fruitless rummaging John started 
off to notify the police. 

Jeanne, left alone, continued to toss 
things about rather hopelessly, until, 
quite suddenly, she ceased her efforts 
and burst out into a cheerful, relieved 
laugh. 

“It certainly is a clever scheme,” she 
said, half aloud. “John has stolen them 
himself in order to fool the customs 
officers at home.” 

Meanwhile, Wainwright, with lauda- 
ble energy, set the entire machinery of 
the law into active operation. De- 
tectives, gendarmes, special officers, 
swarmed in and out of the little studio 
during the next three days, asked in- 
questions, and at length, 
shrugs of their shoulders, 


numerable 
with many 
assured Mademoiselle Beauvais that the 
jewels would soon be found. 

The newspapers took up the matter, 
of course, and extravagant accounts of 
the mysterious disappearance of the 
Beauvais collection appeared simul- 
taneously in the Paris and New York 
journals. Mr. Beauvais, in his New 
York office, read of their loss, and im- 
mediately cabled a large reward for 
their recovery. Natalie, Jeanne’s maid, 
was interrogated; but without result. 
John hesitatingly suggested the possi- 
bility of Henri, the model, having taken 
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them, but Jeanne silenced him at once 
with more vehemence that he thought 
the case warranted. 

“How dare you, John?” she burst out 
indignantly. “The idea of creating a 
suspicion of that boy! It might ruin 
him for life. If you even think of men- 
tioning it to the police, I shall not go 
to New York at all.” And that was 
enough to silence Wainwright. 

Jeanne, after the first shock of her 
loss, seemed to be remarkably calm. 
When the police officials assured her 
that she need not postpone her depar- 
ture for America, she readily agreed to 
sail as had been planned. Of the two, 
Wainwright seemed much the more 
anxious. He knew that Jeanne was far 
from indifferent to the loss of the jew- 
els, and yet she took it so easily and 
seemed certain that they would be 
forthcoming sooner or later. It didn’t 
seem like her to him. Wainwright 
himself was not at all sure of their re- 
covery, but he saw no reason of telling 
this to Jeanne. Neither would it help 
matters for them to remain in Paris. 
Mr. Beauvais’ agent and his attorneys 
would attend to keeping the police 
actively at work, and John was too 
anxious to have Jeanne away to sug- 
gest any change in their arrangements. 
Furthermore, the police department ap- 
peared to be very certain that the jew- 
els would turn up shortly. 

“You know, monsieur,” said the old 
chief of detectives to John, at their 
final interview, “you know, they might 
be in New York as soon as mademoi- 
selle has arrived.” And this remark, 
coupled with a shrug and _ significant 
wink, set Wainwright thinking as he 
walked along the street. 

Suddenly he stopped abruptly. “By 
Jove!” he muttered. “She is a clever 
girl. I'd never thought of that—and— 
no wonder she isn’t worried.” And 
from then on he took the loss of the 
jewels quite calmly. 

The voyage to New York was un- 
eventful. Little was said of the rob- 
bery, and Jeanne’s indifference tended 
to confirm Wainwright’s theory of what 
had become of the jewels; and an oc- 
casional significant glance from Jeanne’s 
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eyes when any mention was made of 
the United States customs seemed to 
indicate that she knew he was cog- 
nizant of her secret. 

Jeanne began to show signs of un- 
easiness, however, when the customs 
officers boarded the vessel, as they came 
up the bay; and John, watching her 
closely, felt himself getting more and 
more nervous on her account. 

They went through the usual for- 
malities mechanically, both so com- 
pletely absorbed in their own thoughts 
that they failed to notice the suggest- 
ive hints made by the officers to whom 
they made their declarations. Then, to 
their great consternation, an inspector 
halted them on their way ashore, and 
with scant ceremony insisted upon a 
personal search. Wainwright watched 
with a sinking heart as Jeanne was led 
away in charge of a woman; while she, 
almost sobbing, looked after John as 
he disappeared from her sight, closely 
followed by a grim official. 

When later Jeanne was _ released, 
nothing dutiable having been discov- 
ered, she found Wainwright on the 
dock, arranging for the disposal of their 
baggage. 

He looked up, and, seeing the smile 
on her face, laughed almost boister- 
ously, so great was his relief. 

“So you're all right!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered; “all right, 
now!” 

It was almost dark by this time, and 
Wainwright lost no time in quitting the 
place. Mr. Beauvais was waiting for 
them in an automobile, and John hur- 
ried the girl into it. 

“You are coming with us?” 
asked. 

“Not just now,” he answered; “I 
want to go home first, but I'll be with 
you directly after dinner.” 

Jeanne seemed to understand, and 
smiled back at him, as the machine went 
slowly away. 

But Wainwright missed that smile, 
for he had turned at the sound of a 
commotion behind him, above which he 
had heard Jeanne’s name called. He 
saw a man struggling in the arms of 
several port officers, and recognized 


Jeanne 
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him at once as Henri, the model. He 
only caught a momentary glimpse of 
the man frantically waving a japanned 
color box, as he was hustled off to the 
ship, to be kept till the steerage pas- 
sengers were put ashore. John was 
annoyed to find that the man had fol- 
lowed them to America, but decided to 
say nothing about it to Jeanne. 

Later that evening, Miss Beauvais 
welcomed him warmly. 

“I’m so glad you came early!’’ she 
said eagerly. “And wasn't it splendid 
this afternoon? You were so calm.” 

“IT wasn't very calm inside,” Wain- 
wright confessed. 

“Well, to tell the truth, I lost hope 
when they insisted upon searching us,” 
Jeanne admitted. “But,” she added, 
with a blush, “now that it is all over 
l'il—I’ll keep my promise.” 

She led him into the library, and Mr. 
Beauvais was shaking his hand before 
he could reply. 

“Jeanne has been telling me,” said 
the old gentleman, ‘‘about your smug- 
ling venture. I think it was a very 
great risk to run for a few thousand 
dollars, but now that it has turned out 
satisfactorily there is nothing more to 
say about it.” 

“Oh, yes; there’s lots to say!’ Jeanne 
broke in, clearing a little space on the 
table, under the reading lamp. “We 
want to know just how you managed 
“ 





“Why- Wainwright began, but 
Jeanne interrupted. 

“There’s no use keeping it up any 
longer, John. Dad is most anxious to 
see the jewels, and so am I, for that 
matter. I feel as if they had been really 
stolen.” 

“Haven't you shown them to him 
yet?” asked Wainwright, in surprise. 

“You silly boy!” she replied. “Don’t 
go on trying to fool us. I knew from 
the very first that they weren't really 
stolen, only I had no idea where you 
hid them.” 

Wainwright sat heavily on a chair. 
A suspicion began to force itself upon 
his mind, but in a moment he put it 
away from him, and broke into a cheer- 
ful laugh. 


“By Jove, Jeanne, you nearly fooled 
me again!’’ he exclaimed. 

“What are you talking about?” de- 
manded the girl, a troubled look com- 
ing into her face. 

They gazed at each other for a full 
minute, the truth dawning gradually on 
both of them. 

“Haven't you got them?” demanded 
Jeanne. 

Wainwright | shook his 
“Haven't you?” he returned. 

“I?” exclaimed Jeanne. “I—why, I 
never touched them!” 

“Then they were stolen, after all!” 
John returned disconsolately. 

“Stolen!” she echoed in dismay. “Oh, 
John, how could you? I should never 
have left Paris if it hadn’t been for 
you.” 

“What had I to do with it?” Wain- 
wright asked, a little resentfully. “I 
didn’t take them.” 

“You acted as if you had,” Jeanne 
retorted, becoming quite illogical as 
she went on. “You went about with 
those silly gendarmes as if you were 
really in earnest, but I knew all the 
time. Any one would have thought as 
I did, that you had taken them in order 
to fool the customhouse officers. And 
I thought you were so clever. Why 
didn’t you steal them? Now, they are 
gone, and I shall never see them 
again!” 

“Oh, yes, you will!” Wainwright re- 
turned grimly. “I saw the fellow this 
afternoon who has them. I suspected 
him all the time.” 

“Whom do you 
Jeanne. 

“IT mean Henri, your model,” said 
Wainwright. “He came over in the 
same ship with us; in the steerage, of 
course.” 

“Well, why not?” said Miss Beau- 
vais. “I gave him the money for his 
passage when he came to say good-by 
to me. It was the desire of his life to 
come to America.” 

“So that his genius might have more 
chance to expand, I suppose,” said 
Wainwright rather bitterly. 

“Certainly!” answered Jeanne. “A 


head. 


’ 


mean?” demanded 
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chef has much more of a chance in this 
country than in Paris.” 

“A what?” exclaimed Wainwright. 

Jeanne looked at him in surprise. 

“Why, didn’t you know he was a 
cook ?”’ she asked. 

“T did not,” replied Wainwright, with 
some embarrassment. 

“How funny!” Jeanne went on. ‘He 
talked constantly about his ‘ambitions,’ 
arid seemed to think that once in 
America his fortune was made. He 
got all red, and stammered when I[ gave 
him the money for his ticket. He 
seemed quite astonished and _ over- 
whelmed, and fortunately some one 
came in and interrupted us. I think it 
was you, John. Yes, I’m sure it was, 
for I remember feeling very grateful 
to you for saving me a scene. Really, 
it was most pathetic, and your sus- 
picions 3 

“But if he is a cook, what is he doing 
with a color box?” Wainwright inter- 
rupted. 

“A color box?” Jeanne repeated. 

“Yes, one of those ordinary tin boxes 
that every artist carts about with him. 
He had one of them, and—by Jove, I’m 
off to see!” 

And while Mr. .Beauvais and his 
daughter looked blankly after him, he 
quitted the house. 

“To think that I should have been 
jealous of a cook!” he muttered to him- 
self disgustedly. 

Wainwright found a motor cab, and 
hurried to the pier. The inspector to 
whom he applied for information looked 
at him quizzically, and finally, after an- 
swering one or two questions that John 
put to him, came closer and began to 
whisper. 

“Mr. Wainwright,” he began under 
his breath, “if I were you I'd let the 
chap know that you are ready to pay 
the duty on those stones. If you say 
the word I'll fix it for you, but you'll 
have to hurry.” 

“What do you mean?” asked John 
quietly. 

“T’ll tell you what I mean,” the other 
went on frankly; “the whole deal was 
tipped off to us from the other side. 
They saw through the game right on 
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the jump. It ain't new, you know. No- 
body stole those jewels. We know that, 
and we know, too, that neither you nor 
the lady had them. Well, that stag- 
gered us a bit, I'll admit. We was so 
sure, and you both was so nervous that 
it looked like a dead give-away. How- 
ever, just as you was leaving the pier, 
this French fellow in the steerage 
jumps ashore, thinking he was desert- 
ed, I guess, and shouts out for the lady. 
Then we sees it all in a minute, and we 
grabs him. Now, it’s your play to pay 
the duty for him quick, see? Other- 
wise you'll be held as an accessory 
you or the lady, probably both. It was 
clever, I'll say that, but you should have 
sent the Frenchman on another boat; 
only you was afraid, most likely.” 

The situation was wholly clear to 
Wainwright. If the jewels were found 
on Henri, and he was very certain they 
would be, no one would believe that he 
or Jeanne had not connived at an at- 
tempted smuggling. On the other hand, 
if he accused Henri of theft, it would 
hardly be credited, as they had never 
hinted of that possibility to the Paris 
police; and, moreover, they would be 
obliged to pay duty in any case. 

“When will he be searched?” John 
asked. 

“They're probably at it now,” the 
man answered, and then with a cry of 
surprise he pointed to a solitary figure 
approaching them rapidly. “Here he 
is now!” exclaimed the inspector. 
“What do you think of it? They’re let- 
ting him go!” Then he turned to John 
with a look of admiration. “Hang me! 
You're the best I ever saw in the smug- 
gling line!” 

Wainwright, however, was not pay- 
ing much attention to these sincere com- 
pliments, but was watching Henri, who, 
looking very much flustered, almost ran 
past them. He carried a bundle of 
clothes in one hand and the color box 
in the other—evidently all of his earth- 
ly possessions. 

Wainwright followed, 
caught up with him. 

“Oh, monsieur, monsieur!” cried the 
Frenchman. “Where is Mademoiselle 
Beauvais ?” 


and soon 
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There could be no doubt of the man’s 
sincerity, and Wainwright stopped the 
words of accusation that came to his 
lips. 

“Come with me,” he replied. “I will 
take you to mademoiselle, and you can 
explain this.” He pointed to the paint 
box. 

“Yes, monsieur; it is to give her 
that!’ Henri exclaimed. “They have 
weighed down my very soul!” 

It would be impossible to repeat all 
the words that Henri used to explain 
to Miss Beauvais how he had come into 
possession of the jewels. He was 
tempted, that he admitted, but he had 
only intended to take one. “Un petit 
bijou rouge,’ so that he might obtain 
money to pay his passage to America. 
However, he had had no opportunity 
to return the others, and when the 
police appeared he was very frightened. 
Next, Jeanne had overwhelmed him 
with kindness when she had given him 
the money, and he would have con- 
fessed then and there, only Monsieur 
Wainwright came in and interrupted. 
Since that time he had been nearly mad 
with grief, and when he had seen her 
leave the ship he tried to reach her, but 
was prevented. 

“But where 
manded Jeanne. 

Henri lifted up the color box, with 
an air of triumph. 

“They are all here, mademoiselle,”’ 
he exclaimed; “all, even the little red 


are the jewels?” de- 
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one which mademoiselle would never 
have missed among so many.” 

“But the customs: men—why didn’t 
they find them?” asked Wainwright, 
opening the box, and displaying only 
the usual jumble of twisted tubes. 

“It is my inspiration,” cried Henri, 
picking up one of the tubes. “See, they 
are all here, inside! Each in its own 
color. A red jewel in a red tube; a 
blue jewel in a blue tube, and—and so 
on. It is my artistic thought, mademoi- 
selle, and with a little turpentine they 
are as good as ever. No one could find 
them, though they search and search. 
Does mademoiselle pardon? I have 
cared for them so diligently.” 

“What shall we do?” asked Jeanne 
in English.” 

“We can't arrest him,’ 
wright. 

“Of course not!” replied Jeanne pos- 
itively. “Besides,” she added, with a 
laugh, “he saved us several thousand 
dollars in duties.” 

“Well,” said Wainwright thought- 
fully, “you know we will need a cook 
in our own house pretty soon.” 

“In our house?” repeated Jeanne in- 
nocently. 

“Surely you haven’t forgotten your 
bargain,” said Wainwright. 

“IT suppose,” she answered, at the 
end of a long pause, “I suppose, tak- 
ing everything into consideration, that 
arrangement would be the most satis- 
factory, after all.” 


replied Wain- 


ONE, TWO, THREE 


WO girls there are have plagued me, 
Have worn me thin and white; 
And one she was all for loving, 
And one she was all for spite. 


My bread they have made me forget it, 
My cup they have poisoned quite ; 
The one by her loving too much, 
The other by too much spite. 


But she that truly hurts me, 
All other girls above, 
She never thought to hate me, 


She never thoug 


ht to love. 
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4HAT has the seamstress to do 
with it?” questioned Oliver 
Forbes, as he listened to the 
tearful tale of his sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Jimmie Forbes, re- 
garding the disappearance of some jew- 
eled ornaments from their cases in her 
safe. 

“Everything,” asserted Mrs. Jimmie 
positively. ‘l know that she took them. 
I am quite sure of it, though Jim won't 
allow me even to whisper it, and says 
that she could sue me for all sorts of 
outrageous sums if I ever dared to say 
0; but you know, Oliver, that I have 
intuitions and am a sort of mind read- 
er, and every time that I think of those 
jewels I think of her, and there 
must be some reason for it. My love- 
ly jewels!” she wailed. “And I know 
that they’re gone for good this time, 
and Jim is so perfectly brutal about it; 
he won't help me a bit, because he says 
I’ve only mislaid them. He’s so ab- 
surdly silly about that old safe. He 
says he had it put in on purpose for 
me, and that I keep it open half the 
time and forget the combination the 
other half, which is ridiculous nonsense 
and not at all true.” 

low did the seamstress get 
your private dressing room?” 
tioned Forbes, his sympathies 
mildly aroused. 

“Why, I let her 
times. The room is done in blue and 
it is so becoming for her; she has blue 
eyes, you know, and always wears blue, 
tailor-made things—so suitable for her 
in her situation, though I have heard 
that she comes of awfully good people 
who lost their money, something dread- 
ful of that kind, and had to make her 
own living, and couldn't do anything 
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but sew. You see, she comes once a 
week to arrange bodices and skirts and 
things that I wear; and she and my 
maid are the only persons who ever 
get in that room where the safe is con- 
cealed ; and—well—some one has taken 
them—they're gone ; and I'm sure, posi- 
tively certain, that it was the seam- 
stress. I feel it. And I am very sensi- 
tive to things of that kind.” 

“How about the maid ?” urged Oliver. 

“Oh,” scorned Mrs. Jimmie, “she has 
been with me for years and years, even 
Lefore I was married. She never would 
think of taking them.” 

“Perhaps you lost them.” 

“How perfectly silly!” Mrs. Jim- 
mie’s tone was derisive. “I would have 
found it out when I went to take them 
off. I was going to wear one of them 
the other night, and sent for it; and 
Susan came back telling me it was not 
in the case, and then I discovered that 
the other one was gone, too. Fancy 
how I felt!’ 

“Well, what do you know about the 
seamstress ?”’ queried Oliver patiently. 

‘Absolutely nothing,” asserted Mrs. 
Jimmie, “excepting that she’s been sew- 
ing for me for over a year and came 
avith irreproachable recommendations. 
Besides, she told me that she couldn’t 
sew for me any longer; that she was 
going abroad for a trip that she had 
planned for a long time—years, she 
said, and I saw her on the street only 
the other day ; and my jewels have been 
in her possession—goodness knows how 
long! I can’t remember when I wore 
them last, and I know that she planned 
to take them somewhere over there and 
sell them,” wailed Mrs. Jimmie discon- 
solately. 

Forbes 
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ten days on urgent business, but when 
he left for his adopted home in the far 
West, two days after Mrs. Jimmie’s 
confidences concerning her ornaments— 
a gorgeous circular emerald set with a 
double row of rarely beautiful brilliants, 
and four huge, single diamonds, and an 
immense plaque set with pearls on a 
ciamond plait holding in the centre a 
large, diamond-shaped _ brilliant—they 
had not been found, though the house 
had been thoroughly searched for them, 
and Jimmie Forbes had finally con- 
sented to call in the detectives. He 
had felt certain previously that his wife 
had merely mislaid her gems, as she had 
frequently done before, causing morti- 
fying complications which Jimmie had 
not forgotten. 

Nor was Oliver surprised, though 
considerably nonplused, to receive at St. 
Paul, on his way westward, a tele- 
gram from his sister-in-law, which, 
while not entirely explanatory, was at 
least satisfactory. 


Seamstress responsible for lost ornaments. 
On her way to Japan. 


“So it was the seamstress, after all,” 
ejaculated Oliver, as he read this state- 
ment, “and Mrs. Jim was right in her 
intuitions. And now, I suppose, the 
drag-nets have been thrown out for her, 
since the detectives have found that she 
is trying to get to Japan. I wonder 
how they got hold of that.” 

He was holding this telegram, just 
received, in his hand, and watching the 
porter arrange his luggage in his section 
of the Overland Limited at St. Paul, on 
the last stage of his transcontinental 
journey, and pondering over its commu- 
nication, when, glancing in his quick 
way about the car, he noticed in the 
young woman, sitting alone in the 
section opposite his own, a hint to recol- 
lection. He eyed her searchingly, but 
memory refusing to respond to the un- 
expected call upon it, he dismissed the 
hint, to realize that it returned later, 
insistently, demandingly. 

“Could this possibly be the seam- 
stress?” he asked himself in mild irony, 
remembering Mrs. Jimmie’s rather hys- 
terical description: “She always wears 
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dark-blue, tailor-made frocks, since blue 
is the color of her eyes, and she knows 
that she looks better in it than anything 
else. She is blonde and of medium 
height, I suppose, though I haven't an 
idea what that is, and I don’t know how 
old she is. I never asked her, and I 
don't think it is polite to speculate about 
people’s ages. She has a sallow com- 
plexion, doesn’t rouge, though she'd 
look a lot better if she did, and she is ex- 
tremely particular about her shoes and 
gloves—all decent women are. She sel- 
dom talks or laughs, and you might as 
well interrogate an oyster about ideals, 
and the past, or its uncles and aunts, as 
question her and expect an answer 
about anything personal. That’s why 
I employed her. She never seemed to 
feel that she must entertain me.” 

And here, as Forbes perceived, was a 
rather small, blonde young woman of 
about twenty-four or five, he judged; 
slender rather than plump, dressed in 
a dark-blue, tailor-made suit; she wore 
a blue and white striped blouse of the 
simplest and most inconspicuous pat- 
tern. Her eyes were dark blue, with an 
appealing expression, Oliver fancied, as 
she questioned the conductor about 
some detail of her journey. Her 
mouth, if it had not been so resolutely 
closed, might have been sweet. Once, 
as if conscious, during the afternoon, of 
her neighbor’s polite scrutiny, she 
turned quickly, questioningly toward 
him, and he was sure that her eyes were 
filled with apprehension, some dread 
that she conquered at the command of 
those firmly closed lips. 

But when evening painted the land- 
scape with gray shadows, and _ their 
train swept them into a scene of utter 
desolation, Oliver’s carefully restrained 
but observant scrutiny saw her with 
the gleam of tears in her eyes, and a 
childish tremble to her lower lip; and 
it was with a tender sense of protection 
at his heart that he likened her to his 
own boy, four years old, who crept into 
his arms for comfort and courage when 
distressed; and he closed his eyes that 
night with a pang at his heart for all 
unprotected things, his motherless boy, 
and this young thing with lips aquiver. 
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It was in a half-waking dreaming, 
however, the next morning, after hear- 
ing the first raucous call of the dining- 
car man that Oliver’s memory came to 
his rescue, and in a flash of mental illu- 
mination brought him sitting upright in 
his berth. 

“Why—why!” he murmured, “I 
remember now where I saw her. She 
left New York when I did—on the same 
train. I lost her at Chicago, but there 
she is again, and I recall that I saw her 
reading a folder advertiser of the Pa- 
cific steamers. And, by Jove, she does 
answer the description of Mrs. Jim’s 
seamstress. No—no, my mind is run- 
ning in grooves.” 

He dismissed the idea. This girl of 
the sweet mouth with lips aquiver and 
tear-stained eyes was incapable of such 
a thing, he assured himself. 

It was later in the morning, however, 
after breakfast, when, walking down 
the aisle of the car, he saw another 
young woman who arrested his atten- 
tion. She was, with what Forbes 
thought a chance acquaintance, seeking 
diversion in cribbage, through the com- 
mon necessity of cheating monotony. 
The woman played well with swift and 
certain precisicu. She possessed a deft- 
ness in holding and dealing her cards 
that seemed hardly feminine, and be- 
spoke one with useful and capable 
hands. She knew just*when to pair, 
and double, and peg, and when not to 
allow her opponent to do so; when to 
take chances, and when, by close ob- 
servance of the board, to be cautious, 
and Forbes, always tracing analogies 
between characteristics and acts, won- 
dered about the personality behind that 
game. And strange to say—this wom- 
an was dressed in a dark-blue, tailor- 
made frock and wore a very smart blue 
blouse; her hair was a pale ash blonde, 
and her eyes a brilliant blue. 

Suddenly, feeling apparently the in- 
terest in Forbes’ study of the game, 
she lifted her eyes and said: 

“Do you play bridge ?” 

It was simply the question of one 
long-distance traveler to another, mu- 
tually recognizing the necessity of com- 
panionship in travel, and the voice was 
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quiet and refined; but as the ques- 
tioner’s eyes rested on his, he was more 
than surprised—indeed, a trifle shocked 
—to notice a swift flash of recogni- 
tion pass over her face, almost im- 
mediately repressed, it was true, but 
so surprising that it had found her un- 
awares. It was followed by a wave of 
irrepressible color. 

As he acknowledged his interest in 
bridge, Oliver noted the manner of re- 
serve she had assumed, and as he 
pushed the interrogation further by ask- 
ing: “Do you care to play now ?” he was 
almost amused by the visible hesitancy 
she showed; then she lifted her eyes, 
looked at him squarely, levelly, as if 
gauging him, and, smiling sweetly, said: 
“Later, perhaps.” 

Oliver felt himself dismissed, and as 
he moved down the aisle to his own 
section, pondering over those successive 
and visible emotions that had moved 
this young woman, against her will, he 
asked himself to explain them, and 
found he was unable to do so. 

“Could this be the seamstress?” he 
asked himself now in deepest irony. His 
own explanation was, however, that he 
had met this young woman somewhere 
and had committed the unpardonable 
sin of not immediately recognizing her, 
as she did him; yet, search his mind as 
he would, he could not place her. 

And Mrs. Jimmie’s seamstress, like 
an evil omen, hung about his thought 
constantly. Certainly there were ele- 
ments of complexity in the situation 
offered him. Here were women, 
either one of whom might answer the 
description of a woman sought; both 
evidently held something on the mind, 
as evinced in visible emotions. One, he 
judged from her game of cribbage, was 
willing to take chances, was cautious, 
but willing to play the game, whatever 
it was, in hand, with every force in her 
and a flare and dash that were almost 
bewildering. She schooled her face, 
the other did not; and both were wear- 
ing dark-blue, tailor-made frocks, both 
were blonde, both had blue eyes, and 
both—Forbes noticed this particularity 
—both were irreproachably clad as to 
gloves and shoes. 
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He urged the number of women 
wearing dark-blue, tailor-made frocks 
to pass before his vision by the thou- 
sand, yet he could not-dismiss these two 
travelers from his speculations. More- 
over, later, he saw the feminine cribbage 
player with a number of Pacific steam- 
ship folders in her hand studying them 
intently. Was she going to Japan, he 
wondered ? 

There was no earthly reason why 
Oliver Forbes should have felt himself 
compelled to bring to justice the pur- 
loiner of Mrs. Jimmie’s jewels. Nor 
did he; for he had no opinion of Mrs. 
Jim’s intuitions, or statements, even 
when they took the form of assertions ; 
and he found himself denying the im- 
plication of the seamstress just on the 
vague presumption that one of these 
women might be she, placed now under 
the ban of suspicion. 

Forbes was not one to refuse any of 
the offerings of life, especially if they 
suggested an adventure in personality. 
He loved people, was a student of hu- 
man nature, and was never happier 
than in getting behind the scenes in that 
drama of self which most human beings 
enact for others day by day. He looked, 
however, like anything but a _ true 
adventure lover, reading sermons in 
stones and books in woman's looks, or 
the traditional knight of Fortune, who, 
with gay inconsequence, is willing to 
wander to and fro on the earth and up 
and down in it for love of adventure. 

Of short and stocky figure, he had a 
round and somewhat florid face lit with 
a pair of kind gray eyes, that were ra- 
diantly sparkling or quiet according to 
his mood, and the way he wished to use 
them. They were fringed by a row of 
fine wrinkles, as if he used his eyes to 
help him focus mental vision as he sight- 
ed objects physically. His voice was a 
soft, slow drawl, and whether in the 
East, his birthplace, or in the West, his 
adopted home, he looked the typical 
ranchman, and did not suggest at all 
that he was a man of large and varied 
affairs, of keen perceptions and swift 
intuitions. 

The situation at least offered enter- 
tainment and study for days of en- 
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forced travel. As he recounted it, he 
saw two young women under specula- 
tive suspicion of being concerned in a 
diamond robbery; each wearing ap- 
parel that might identify her as the cul- 
prit; each seeking the point suggested 
by the effort to escape; each answering 
in a general way the personal descrip- 
tion given by the owner of the gems. 
And yet, under such circumstances, 
would any one but a hardy criminal 
choose to go undisguised, so easily iden- 
tified, and to travel first class? Forbes 
thought not. He acknowledged that he 
was about to enjoy himself. 

Late that afternoon, he leaned across, 
and, in the companionable way of trav- 
elers after the first day out, said to his 
neighbor with the dark-blue frock: 

“Pardon me’’—his_ slow, pleasant 
voice was in itself a guarantee of good 
will—“but that is an interesting phase 
of life out there to one who has never 
seen it before.” He indicated a solitary 
horseman who rode his animal in a 
long, sweeping lope over the broad field 
before them, on the outer edge of which 
were grouped a number of low buildings 
outlined against the horizon. ‘“We’re in 
Montana now, and that man is looking 
up his stock. We’ve had word by wire 
that we’re going to meet a storm, but 
the rider knows that it is coming by the 
condition of the atmosphere.” 

The girl looked up a trifle impatient- 
ly. Her eyes held in them the faintest 
shadow of alarm, and she searched his 
face rather than the object he had indi- 
cated of interest. “I heard them talk- 
ing of a storm in St. Paul yesterday,” 
she said in a low voice hardly audible, 
“and”’—there was a look of distress in 
her face, of alarm in her manner— 
“we'll be delayed.” 

“You won't find much to fret about 
in storms on this road, with their snow- 
sheds and plows,” he reassured her, 
“and”—he laughed comfortably—'the 
dining car is well stocked.” 

“But the delay!” she breathed invol- 
untarily, sitting back in her seat. She 
had sat forward nervously, uncon- 
sciously twisting and untwisting her 
small hands. 

“Are you trying to make other con- 
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nections anywhere in which delay will 
be serious?” Forbes asked kindly. 

“The steamer.” Her voice was little 
more than a whisper. “I’m crossing 
the Pacific.” 

And then, as if she had talked more 
than she deemed wise to a stranger, 
she turned her shoulder and resumed 
that absorbed contemplation of the fly- 
ing landscape, an absorption so com- 
plete that it urged mental preoccupa- 
tion of a like nature. 

That almost timid admission puzzled 
Forbes more than a denial would have 
done. And was this girl going to Ja- 
pan, after all? He decided to try in- 
terrogation on the other young woman 
to find if by chance she was as naive 
in her admissions. But that composed 
young person gave him not the slightest 
excuse for intrusion. Her eyes were dis- 
crectly dropped, or she feigned slumber 
—Forbes was sure that it was feigned, 
since it always happened when he was 
moving about. The next day they found 
themselves blockaded by snow in the 
mountains ahead of them, a wreck also 
ahead, and a number of trains. Not 
once that morning did he succeed in 
securing the attention or interest of the 
feminine cribbage player. She divided 
her time between games of cribbage 
with her chance acquaintance, or ab- 
sorbed herself in some fine needlework 
that she carried with her. If she were 
purposely baffing him, she could not 
have done it better, Oliver concluded. 

Put Forbes was not one used to being 
bafiled, and when by the following day 
they were once more moving on, and 
had crossed the mountain barriers, he 
went up to her boldly and asked her if 


she would not arrange a game of 
bridge. No better stage upon which to 


read revelations of character was ever 
offered than the game of bridge, Forbes 
was wont to affirm. Here one can wit- 
ness foibles, the revelation of inherent 
traits, tendencies, characteristics, and 
mental direction and impulses. It is a 
game that parallels at every turn that 
greater game of life, which every man 
and woman plays well or ill, with di- 
rected, studied skill, or haphazard, 
without thought or understanding. 
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To his infinite surprise, she acceded 
readily, cheerfully, even with a measure 
of pleasure, and Forbes noted that a 
slight, amused smile curved her well- 
shaped lips. He went back and asked 
the other girl if she would play, and 
she, too, acquiesced readily, and, picking 
up the chance acquaintance, they made 
four. But the game was lacking in in- 
terest. Every one seemed afflicted 
with moods of the commonplace or re- 
serve, and the feminine cribbage player, 
who had won his admiration with her 
flare and courage in taking chances and 
skill in handling her cards, was a gen- 
uine disappointment to Forbes. 

She infused none of the dash and 
verve and enthusiasm into her game 
that he had hoped she would; instead, 
she seemed dominated by a spirit of re- 
serve, or even indifference, until during 
the last game on the final rubber before 
the late luncheon that they were taking, 
when as dealer, and playing the two 
women against the two men, game all, 
and a score of twenty-four to nothing 
against her, she found a hand that was 
evidently to her liking. She held queen, 
deuce of hearts; king, nine of dia- 
monds; six, five, four of clubs; ace, 
king, queen, four, three, two of spades ; 
and she declared no-trumps. 

Forbes as leader held ace, knave, 
eight, seven, six of hearts; ace, three, 
two of diamonds; eight, seven of clubs, 
and knave, nine, seven of spades; and 
he led his fourth best heart. 

The dummy went down with king, 
five, four of hearts: four of diamonds; 
ace, king, knave, three, two of clubs; 
ten, eight, six, five of spades. 

Third hand held ten, nine, three of 
hearts; queen, knave, ten, eight, seven, 
six, five of diamonds; queen, ten, nine 
of clubs, and no spades. 

The dealer scanned the hands quick- 
ly; her brilliant blue eyes sparkled and 
gleamed, as she noted Forbes’ lead and 
the lay-down of the dummy. She evi- 
dently saw her play. She sat forward 
eagerly, watching the fall of the cards, 
and took the first trick with her queen. 
She was alive to the game and every 
instinct of play and the side play; was 
vividly aroused, though she played not 
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with the swift drop of the cards as in 
cribbage, but with caution, and the dig- 
nity that the more thoughtful game 
demands. She led the ace of spades. 
The fall of the cards marked the spades 
blocked, but again she led spades—her 
king, and then, deliberately, to Oliver’s 
surprise, she threw the trick to him, 
and he took it with his knave. The dis- 
card of his partner led him to play his 
ace of diamonds, and again his three to 
find the king in the dealer’s hand, and 
now she made plain her game, for she 
finished with her spades and clubs, los- 
ing only the last two tricks, one falling 
to the club queen, the other to the dia- 
mond queen. She made the game, and 
the rubber. 

The other players rising now for 
luncheon, Forbes leaned forward, and, 
looking his admiration, said laugh- 
ingly: 

“J want you to explain that hand and 
your theory upon which you played it.” 

She looked at him deliberately, smil- 
ingly, a hint of mystery, not coquetry, 
in her manner. 

“IT couldn’t allow that once guarded 
king in my hand to be led through; it 
was my only reéntry card since my 
spades were blocked, and I couldn’t do 
anything with my clubs unless I pro- 
tected that king. The only way was to 
throw the trick to you and let you play 
your game. It is worth while some- 
times to lose a trick to win a game.” 

She smiled at him with such charm 
in her manner, her blue eyes were shin- 
ing so delightfully, that Forbes felt a 
certain foolish exhilaration. He put 
his head on one side, and looked at her 
through that fringe of fine wrinkles 
about his eyes. 

“My game?” he said slowly, ponder- 
ingly. “I don’t understand.” 

She smiled straight into his eyes, re- 
fusing to commit herself. 

“You inferred,” Forbes asked slowly, 
his drawl more pronounced than usual, 
“that we are playiug—whose game— 
yours or mine?” 

“That is for you to say.” 

She was still looking at him with 
that level, smiling look, her blue eyes 
shining, brilliant. And somehow Forbes 
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felt that he was being put to a test, as 
if she had read that suspicion of his, 
and were trying him. 

He rose to his feet, his face abso- 
lutely void of expression. 

“You play a very remarkable hand in 
any game,” he said, his drawl percept- 
ibly marked, “and—I'm glad you threw 
the trick to me—if it helps you to make 
—game.” 

It was a day that came straight from 
heaven ; they had passed the storm and 
March of the Eastern slope of the 
mountains, and had come to a real 
spring, where flowers were blooming 
by the wayside, as they swept through 
a glittering country of uplands and 
shining atmosphere, and gleaming riv- 
ers and wonderful forests; but when 
they reached Spokane and delayed there 
for a while, Forbes left the train and 
sent this telegram to his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Jimmie: 


Have apprehended your seamstress 


yet? 


you 


To his private secretary in Seattle, he 
sent another one: 


Meet me at station with large touring car. 


That evening, he turned to his neigh- 
bor, in the section opposite, whose eyes 
were blue with an inexpressible terror, 
he thought. 

“If you will take a heavy wrap and 
come with me, I will show you the most 
fascinating bit of scenery on this road,’ 
he said. “It is the Tumwata Canon, and 
seats at the end of 


I have fixed some 
the dining car for us. 

She rose obediently ’ turning her eyes 
to him gratefully, and slipped her small 
hand into his, that he might steady her, 
with engaging confidence, and in the 
faint, pathetic smile, the almost childish 
quiver to the lips, Forbes felt all the 
chivalry in his nature roused to meet it. 
He longed even now to take her in his 
arms as he would that little boy who 
was waiting for him at the end of his 
journey, and comfort her in whatever 
troubled her, as he would that little heir 
of his house and name. 

“Did you ever notice,” he asked, as 
they watched the moonlight flinging 
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shadows over the snow beside the rush- 
ing, roaring little stream by which they 
were racing, as it fled through the 
mountains, “did you ever notice how 
these forest streams have so much more 
character than those wide, gleaming 
ones that are open to the sun with no 
secrets to hide? I like a little stream 
with its hidden pools, its hurrying rap- 
ids, its defiance to the rocks that try 
to block its way. And I don’t think I 
ever heard a sweeter song than the one 
that this sings. There are tales of the 
forest in it—the wail of despair for lost 
freedom, the fret at the barriers of civ- 
ilization—things that we shall never 
know, but which it has known from 
time immemorial.” 

“You love the water, do you not?” 

There was the first note of compan- 
ionship in the voice that Forbes had 
detected, and it touched him immensely, 
the words were spoken so shyly, as if 
she were beginning to feel that she could 
trust him. 

He laughed quietly. “Oh, yes, I like 
the ocean, the great rivers, the wide 
lakes, but I love the forest streams that 
cut their way through the moun- 
tains. It takes persistence and—shall 
we say ?—courage to do that. People 
are like that, you know.” Forbes settled 
himself as comfortably as he could in 
his camp chair. “Like the things we 
see about us—mountains, and rivers, 
and cities, and oceans.” 

And somehow, Forbes had forgotten 
all about his sister-in-law’s jewels. He 
was thinking about the jeweled lashes 
of this girl’s eyes, the pathetic curve to 
her lips. 

She turned swiftly to him. 

“Oh, I know what vou mean. I feel 
like that—oh!” She caught her breath, 
and was quiet for a few moments, and 
then she added in a low voice that had 
in it a note of terror: “There are peo- 
ple like hideous precipices. People 
whose eyes when you look into them 
make you feel that you are falling 
down—down into hideous abysses— 
from heights into some dreadful depths. 
And you do things that you wouldn't do 
for worlds—things that make you 
dreadfully ashamed—oh!” She uttered 





again that quick dry sob that touched 
Forbes with an infinite compassion, 

“Do you want to go back?” he asked 
her. “Are you homesick?” He took 
her small hand in his protectively. 

She jumped to her feet, jerking at 
her hand. 

“Never!” she cried passionately, “I'll 
throw myself off this car first. Oh!” 
She drew herself up in a terrified way. 
“Have you been following me? I 
knew,” she said despairingly, “that I 
would never be able to get away.” 

She put her head down into her 
hands, and Forbes could hear, even 
above the roar of the water and the 
train in the cafion, every one of the 
pitiful sobs that shook her slight frame. 
He rose and put his arm about her, and 
drew her down again beside him. 

“Tell me about it,” he urged, hold- 
ing her quivering hand, 

“T have run away,” she said, her big 
blue eyes fixed in appeal upon his face. 
“IT have some money, but it is not my 
own until next year when I will be 
twenty-five, and my father and mother 
are both dead, and I live with my 
grandmother, and she is determined 
that I shall marry my cousin, and I 
hate him, I hate him.” She spoke 
passionately. “But he is my grand- 
mother’s fevorite; she adores him, and 
he—he cares for not one thing but him- 
self. Why—look!” She tossed back her 
hair and showed Forbes a long white 
scar. “He hit me with a stick there 
when I was a child, im wanton cruelty, 
and he used to throw great spiders and 
caterpillars on me, when I was little, to 
frighten me, and he’d do about the same 
now, if he dared. But I told my grand- 
mother that I would marry him—I 
really wanted to please her.” 

She sighed and looked down, 

“But when grandmother put money 
in the bank in my name for me to use 
for my trousseau, then I decided to take 
it and run away. The money was mine 
—my own, but I had to deceive them 
and I hated that; but I had to go, and 
I'm going as far as I can, but I’m 
afraid that they'll find that I’m not 
where I said I would be for a week, and 
trace me up and take me back—oh!”" 














“Were you going to Japan?” ques- 
tioned Forbes. 

“I thought I would. I have a school 
friend there, and she might let me stay 
a year there with her—I don’t know. 
The young woman with whom we 
played this morning is going out there 
to marry a man in the government serv- 
ice who couldn't come home for her.” 

When Forbes took her back and ar- 
ranged her section comfortably for her, 
he leaned over and said to her: 

“If you will trust to me, I will see 
that you are not interfered with in any 
way, and help you to plan some satis- 
factory means for your safety.” 

3ut when he found his way to the 
smoking compartment, he was wonder- 
ing about many things—whether that 
boy of his did not need a woman to 
teach him manners, just such a charm- 
ing, appealing little thing as this who 
could almost be a companion for him, 
and whether—whether, indeed, he him- 
self did not need just such a charming 
young thing to teach himself manners, 
and—bring again into his life the pretty 
ways of a woman, and—whether it was 
not almost criminal to allow a young, 
unprotected girl like that to find her 
way about the world alone. 

The next morning, as they were near- 
ing Seattle, and Puget Sound was 
gleaming and flashing in the. sunlight, 
and the harbor was full of steamers 
from the far north, and the south, and 
that west that is east, Oliver went to 
the young woman in the far end of the 
car. 

“Will you tell me,” he said in that 
soft, pleasant drawl of his, the charm- 
ing manner that prepared the way so 
delightfully for anyMing that he said, 
“will you tell me why you seemed to 
recognize me, and then turned me 
adrift?” 

She laughed with a sweet sort of 
chime in her voice; it was so sponta- 
neous that Forbes was enchanted, it 
was so simple and natural. 

“Will you tell me how you happened 
to know me?” she asked, looking 
straight into Forbes’ eyes. 

“T didn’t know you,” he laughed. “I 
knew your description.” 
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“And I didn’t recognize you,’ she 
confessed, “but I knew your pictures. 
Mrs, Jimmie has a number of your pho- 
tographs about, you know.” 

Forbes stared at her, the fine wrin- 
kles about his eyes fringing them close- 
ly as if he were trying to vision some- 
thing mentally. 

“And you know my sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Jimmie Forbes?” he asked slowly, 
pondering that frank admission. 

For answer she drew from her hand 
bag a slip of yellow paper—a telegram 
—and handed it to him, as if such a 
thing were all the testimony one needed 
of an acquaintance with Mrs. Jimmie. 

“She sent it on the chance of catching 
me on the train.” 

It read: 

You will not be allowed to leave the coun- 
try. You are suspected of being responsible 
for the loss of my jeweled ornaments. 


Forbes was frowning, his florid face 
was almost purple. Long ago he had 
refused to implicate the seamstress on 
general principles, and her own person- 
ality. 

“I have telegraphed to have my ma- 
tor at the station. It is at your dispos- 
al to take you anywhere that you wish, 
and you will be under my constant pro- 
tection, if you will permit,” he said 
gallantly. 

And though the tears sprang to her 
eyes, and she tried to speak and explain 
that she would have no trouble, Forbes 
would not listen to it, and-as they were 
making their arrival just then, he gath- 
ered her up and went in search of his 
other self-imposed charge. 

As he put his guests into his motor, 
and disposed their hand luggage to suit 
himself, his secretary handed him a tel- 
egram. It was from Mrs, Jimmie in 
answer to the one he had sent at Spo- 
kane asking if she had apprehende:l 
the seamstress. He read it slowly. It 
said : 

Certainly not. Forgot I sent her with 
ornaments to the jeweler’s for cleaning and 
repairing. Detectives found them there. 


Forbes handed it over to the “seam- 


stress.’ 
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EAULAS PINK FARASOL 








9EWPORT at the height of the 
season, 
On the porch of Mrs. 
“Jack” Frenew’s cottage, 
“Simplicitas’—the bromidic, 
“What's in a name?” is irresistible— 





sat Mrs. Worden Wills and Freddie 
Onderdonk with their heads close to- 
gether. 


Mrs. Wills was deliciously feminine ; 
Freddie likewise, only not deliciously 
so. He had sloping shoulders and wide 
hips, a high falsetto cackle, and what 
he fondly believed were “soulful” eyes. 
Like Agag, he walked delicately, and 
he had an engaging, ladylike way of 
using his handkerchief. 

Let Freddie Onderdonk not be light- 
ly esteemed, though; he was a very 
pundit when it came to women's 
clothes, a moonshee in millinery, the 
final word on prevailing styles in lin- 
gerie, laces, and chiffons. Gowns 
were a passion with him; he could talk 
for hours on the subject of buttons and 
trimming. 

But this morning, although his theme 
was dress, his eye showed no flash of 
enthusiasm, his brow furrowed 
and heavy with care. 

He was outlining gloomily to Mrs, 
Wills a traveling costume which he de- 
clared to be the very thing for her— 
a tailor-made, silver-gray cloth, with a 
short mantle of the same shade edged 
in marabou, and a gray-plumed hat. 

“But,” she objected practically, “I 
am not going, traveling; and, besides, 
it is too fatally bridelike.” 

“Ah”—he revealed his hand—‘that 
was the idea I had in mind when I de- 
signed it, don’t you know. I want you 
to marry me, Cynthia.” 

Mrs. Wills glanced at 


was 


him quiz- 


zically. Freddie Onderdonk, it is true, 
was usually classed among her ad- 
mirers—that swarm of ardent moths 


return from Reno with 
her divorce decree had been circling 
about the flame of her li®erated youth, 
beauty, and redundant income—but it 
must be confessed his wooing had hith- 
erto been of an extremely tepid char- 
acter. The soul of man has room for 
but one great devotion at a time. 

“I’m just frightfully in love with 
you, Cynthia, and all that sort of thing, 
don’t you know,” he protested, making 
an ineffectual grab for her hand. “And, 
by Jove, if you'll have me, I'll make 
you the best-gowned woman in New 
York.” 

Mrs. Wills cocked her head to one 
side with an air of considering. 

“The best-gowned woman in New 
York!” she murmured. ‘Freddie, I am 
yours. But listen, dear boy; I must 
have at least a year before tying my- 
self up again, and in the meantime I 
insist there shall not be so much as the 
whis sper of an engagement.” 

His face fell. 

“Oh, I say,” he gasped, “that won’t 
do at all. I’ve got to get married right 
off the reel—er—that is, I was hoping 
you might run up to town with me this 
afternoon and drop in at the Little 
Church Around the Corner. Sort of 
an elopement, don’t you know. So 
jolly romantic and unconventional, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

Cynthia burst into a ringing laugh 
at his floundering dismay. 
here, Freddie”’—she tapped 
on the knee with her fan— 
“you don’t want to marry. It’s not I, 
but my money you're after. You are in 
an awful hole of some kind, poor boy; 


who since her 


“Look 


him lightly 











now, aren’t you? Come, tell me the 
whole story; perhaps I may be able to 
help you.” 

Freddie at first indignantly denied 
the imputation of a purely mercenary 
motive; but weakening little by little 
under her skillful interpellation, he 
finally confessed that his plight was ex- 
actly as she had surmised. 

“Tt’s all on account of that devilish 
pink parasol of Paula Payne's,” he 
groaned. “I tell you, Cynthia, I'll never 
try to do any one a kindness again as 
long as I live. Never!” with emphasis. 

Mrs. Wills looked her bewilderment. 
Pink parasols have played their part in 
history as magnets of Cupid; but here 
was One apparently exerting a negative 
attraction. 

“Yes.” He nodded gloomily in an- 
swer to her unspoken question. “That 
parasol was what played hob with me. 
You know,” dropping into an explan- 
atory tone, “or maybe you don’t know, 
seeing you only got in yesterday, that 
Paula has been making a dead set for 
Malden ever since he came over.” 

“Lord Malden!” exclaimed Cynthia. 
“But, my dear boy, he is openly out for 
the dollars, and Paula, as everybody 
knows, hasn’t a penny beyond what 
stingy old Aunt Jane will dole out. 
You remember the awful scrape she got 
into over those bridge debts last fall, 
when the old dragon refused to come 
to her rescue. How can she go title 
hunting, Freddie? What she has got 
to land is some prosperous broker or 
Western millionaire.” 

“Ah, but you don’t understand.” 
Freddie wagged his head. “Aunt Jane 
is backing this game. The idea of a 
peer for a nephew rather tickles her 
vanity, don’t you know, and she has 
not only promised to come down with 
a comfortable dot, but also has given 
Paula carte blanche at Requa’s for all 
the clothes she needs to make the cam- 
paign.” 

“Requa’s!” Mrs. Wills’ shrug of the 
shoulders was eloquent. 

“Exactly,” assented Freddie. “It 
was positively brutal—like asking for 
bread and receiving a stone, don’t you 
know. I wish you could have seen 
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some of the nightmare creations those 
people sent up. But what could be 
done? Aunt Jane has been going to 
Requa’s since eighteen sixty-eight, and 
would stand for nothing else. So, see- 
ing poor Paula’s despair, I of course 
had to get sympathetic and play the 
goat. I designed a frock for her to 
wear to that charity lawn féte of 
Montie Magrath’s next Friday, which, 
if I do say it myself, was a regular 
inspiration. 

“There was a bébé waist,” he rhap- 
sodized, forgetting his troubles for the 
moment in the enthusiasm of the artist, 
“the fourrcau of pale pink liberty with 
coarse tulle above and just a tiny 
guimpe, the corsage outlined under- 
neath it by a band of pink ribbon rs 

“In Heaven’s name, Freddie,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Wills impatiently, “will 
you tell me what all this has to do with 
a parasol, or the scrape you say you 
have got into?” 

“I’m coming to that, if you'll just 
give me time. You don’t want me to 
leave the poor girl half dressed, do 
you?” with a feeble giggle. 

“I want you to cut out your inter- 
minable descriptions and come to the 
point.” 

“Well,” a shade sulkily, “I was only 
telling you because I thought you’d be 
interested. 

“It’s the parasol you want to know 
about, eh? All right, then. It was 
pink liberty, of course, with a band of 
the same veiled ribbon I spoke of, com- 
mencing at the ferule and wound 
around and around, but leaving a plain 
border of the material. In the handle 
I had set i 

“Aunt Jane’s famous pink diamond !”’ 
cried Mrs. Wills, with-a flash of in- 
tuition. 

Freddie Onderdonk stared at her in 
amazement. 

“How in the world did you guess 
that?” he gasped. 

“Easy.” She tossed her head. “De- 
duction of the most rudimentary sort, 
my dear boy; a mere putting of two 
and two together. What else within 
Paula’s possibilities could go with an 
outfit of the sort, pray, and at the same 
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time land you in such a desperate fix? 


Why, Freddie, with that clue to guide 
me, I don’t need to hear another word. 
I can see the whole imbroglio as plain 
as print. 

“You suggested a pink stone of some 
kind for the parasol handle, didn’t 
you?” she queried shrewdly. “And 
then Paula, anxious to make an impres- 
sion, bethought herself of Aunt Jane’s 
diamond, at first with mere tentative 
longing and no idea of actually hooking 
it? But Aunt Jane was away for the 
week, and you kept urging 2 

“T did,” Freddie assented hollowly. 
“Blithering ass that I was!” 

“So,” concluded Cynthia, “she finally 
yielded to the voice of the tempter, 
and borrowed—to speak euphemistical- 
ly—the cherished treasure. Then, 
somehow in transit either to or from 
Requa’s, the thing was lost; and now, 
with Paula distractedly blaming you 
for the catastrophe, you are catching 
at any straw in the effect to make 
good. 

“But, Freddie,” she counseled, “why 
should you be losing your head, and 
trying to shoulder all the responsibility ? 
It strikes me that either the express 
company—for of course you declared 
the value of the diamond when you 
shipped it to town—or Requa’s should 
be the people to walk the floor. Of 
course there may be some delay in re- 
covering from them, and Aunt Jane will 
probably raise merry Sheol; but r 

“Ah, you don’t understand,” he in- 
terrupted gloomily. “In order to re- 
assure Paula, and prevent any possi- 
bility of trouble, I took the beastly old 
diamond up to town myself.” 

“And lost it on the way?” 
manded excitedly. 

“No,” he shook his head. “I was 
robbed.” 

“Robbed! How ?” 

“How?” he exclaimed fretfully. 
“That’s just the deuce of it; I don’t 
know. When I got to Requa’s, the 
parcel was exactly as Paula and I had 
done it up, and as I had carried it in 
my inside pocket all the way; but the 
diamond itself was gone. Really, Cyn- 
thia, I could hardly believe my eyes. 





‘ 





she de- 





And just imagine, if you please, the 
awful position it put——” 

But Mrs. Wills, with her genius for 
getting at the root of things, was con- 
cerned only with essential details. 

“You say the parcel was exactly as 
you and Paula had done it up?” she 
inquired sharply. “How was that?” 

For answer, Freddie dived his hand 
into his pocket and produced the rem- 
nants of a torn envelope, and a little 
pasteboard box half filled with jew- 
eler’s cotton. 

“We put the diamond in the box, ty- 
ing it up very carefully,” he explained. 
“And then, for a further precaution, 
sealed the whole thing up in this en- 
velope. And I will take my oath,” he 
averred dramatically, “that the seal and 
wrappings were absolutely untouched 
when I handed the package over at 
Requa’s; yet the diamond was missing. 
I declare, Cynthia, it almost makes one 
ready to believe in black art, and magic, 
and all that sort of thing. You know,” 
with a touch of diffidence, “there is a 
legend connected with that pink horror, 
that if its possessor proves cruel or 
hard-hearted in love it will instantly 
disappear.” : 

“Humph!” = scoffed Mrs. Wills. 
“Aunt Jane, the gay coquette, has been 
flouting some devoted swain, I sup- 
poser 

Suddenly she glanced up from the 
little box she was turning over and over 
in her hands. 

“By the way, Freddie,” she asked, 
“where did this come from?” 

“The jewel box? Why, from Am- 
brose & Stone's.” . 

“From Ambrose & _ Stone’s, of 
course; I can see the label. What I 
mean is, where did Paula get it?” 

“Where did Paula get it?” He red- 
dened self-consciously. “I don't see 
how that signifies. Why do you want 
to know ?” 

“Never mind. Answer my question.” 

“Well, then, I gave it to her myself 
about a month ago with a little pearl 
pin I had bought for her—a sort of 
farewell gift, you know.” 

“A farewell gift?” 

“Yes. You see, Cynthia,” opening 

















his confidence, “Paula was really be- 
coming uncomfortably fond of me, and 
I had to put a stop to it. She’s a dear 
girl, of course, and if I were to dress 
her, would pass as a raving beauty ; but, 
Lord, what was the use of even con- 
sidering such a _ proposition when 
neither of us has a cent? So I gave 
her the pearl pin to square up any obli- 
gations I might be under.” 

“And you are sure that the box used 
for the diamond was the same you 
gave her with the pin only a month 
ago?” probed Mrs, Wills. “There could 
be no possibility of a mistake ?” 

“A mistake? Certainly not. I saw 
her take my pin out when she put the 
diamond in.” 

“Then,” announced Cynthia, with 
conviction, “there is no especial mys- 
tery about the disappearance of the 
stone. It was simply a case of substi- 
tution.” 

“Substitution ?” 

“Yes. At some point on your jour- 
ney you were deftly relieved of the 
package containing the diamond, and 
another made up exactly to resemble it 
was slipped in its place.” 

Freddie goggled incredulously. 

“But how could that be?” he de- 
murred, “I’ll.swear the box and en- 
velope are the same that Paula gave 
me. 

“Are they?” Mrs. Wills, with a su- 
perior smile, turned over the box and 
pointed to some penciled hieroglyphics 
on the under side. “This cost mark, 
if you notice,” said she, “is composed 
of three letters, apparently, ‘R. L. E.’; 
and since I happen to know that Am- 
brose & Stone changed over a year ago 
to a system of arbitrary symbols in 
marking their goods, I am reasonably 
certain that this box never came from 


there, as you say, within the last 
month,” 
“Eh?” Freddie grabbed the box 


from her, and excitedly studied the tell- 
tale characters. “By Jove!” he ejac- 
ulated. “I shouldn't wonder if you 
were right. It’s a hocus-pocus trick, a 
piece of sleight of hand that was played 
on me. But who,” he questioned blank 
ly, “could have done it?” 
10 
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“Ah!” Mrs. Wills reflectively rested 
her chin in the hollow of her hand. 
“That offers a more difficult problem. 
I suppose,” she pondered, “there’s no 
chance of the shift having been made 
at Requa’s?” 

“No,” he agreed, “that would have 
been impossible. I opened the box my- 
self; it never left my hands until after 
I had discovered my loss.” 

“Besides,” she supplemented, as 
though to herself, ‘“‘who there, outside 
of a clairvoyant, would have known 
how to make up such a precise duplicate 
to the parcel? No,” thoughtfully, “the 
switch must have been effected either 
on the train, or in the crowd leaving 
the station.” 

But Freddie could not remember hay- 
ing been shoved or jostled in suspicious 
fashion at any time during the jour- 
ney. It was a late morning train he 
had taken, he explained, with but few 
people aboard, and the station likewise 
had been practically deserted on his 
arrival. The only person he could re- 
call as having been anywhere in his 
close proximity was Lord Malden, who 
also had chanced to run up to town that 
day, and had occupied a seat with him 
for a part of the trip. 

“Probably some one overheard you 
talking to him,” hazarded Cynthia, “for 
of course you mentioned your errand ?” 

“T did nothing of the kind,” he pro- 
tested. “I am not quite a fool. “Neither 
to him, nor anybody else, did I speak of 
the diamond.” 

“And was Paula equally discreet ?” 

“She says so, and I have no reason 
to doubt her. In fact, Cynthia, she 
and I were the only. two people in the 
world who could have known Or, 
stop!” he interrupted himself, his eyes 
bulging at a sudden suggestion. “I do 
remember now that Paula sent her maid 
to bring her the box with the pearl pin. 
The girl might easily have had her curi- 
osity aroused, and have spied on us 
through the keyhole, or something of 
the kind. Eh, what? 

“More than that.” He glanced warily 
around, then hitched his chair closer 
and dropped his voice as his idea ex- 
panded and took form. “More than 
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that, I've seen that girl a good deal 
lately with Malden’s man, Parvin. You 
don’t suppose, do you, that she could 
have told Parvin, and Parvin have told 
Malden, and Malden have . 

He paused, apparently overwhelmed 
at the inference to which his chain of 
inquiries had led him. 

Cynthia, however, evinced no espe- 
cial flutter of spirits. 

She deliberated a moment over the 
contingency he had raised. 

“What,” she questioned, “seems to 
be ’is ludship’s financial status ?” 

‘Bad,” Freddie gave eager assurance. 
“Just about as bad as can be. On the 
plea of a delayed remittance, he has 
been touching nearly everybody at the 
reading rooms.” 

“So?” She nodded. ‘Perhaps, then, 
it may be wise to investigate things a 
little.” 

Calling a servant to her, she request- 
ed a telegraph blank, and when it came 
scribbled off a message to one of the 
most reliable New York detective 
agencies. 

“Here,” she said, handing the yellow 
slip over to Freddie, “send that for me, 
will you? We can at least find out in 
this way whether the diamond has been 
pawned or otherwise disposed of in 
New York, and we may be able to learn 
something interesting in regard to lord 
Malden’s movements.” 

“Hew soon, though?” he queried 
anxiously. “Remember, Aunt Jane will 
be home on Friday, and unless the bally 
old pink rock turns up by that time, 
Paula and I might as well go down and 
jump in the bay.” 

“Friday, eh?” She ruffled her brows. 
“And this is Tuesday. You give me 
a short shift, and no mistake. Never- 
theless”—she threw up a resolute chin 
—"it shall be done. The diamond will 
be duly to hand on Friday morning, 
and Lord Malden will be— Well, 
there will be developments in regard to 
him, 

“And now,” she urged, “run along 
with my message like a good boy, and 
don’t bother me again until evening. 
Some of the angles to this affair need 





to be carefully considered, and I can 
always think better alone.” 

In spite of this demand for seclusion, 
though, she hardly waited until Freddie 
was out of sight before she hurried to 
the telephone to requisition the imme- 
diate presence of Sumner Cox, the 
Western admirer who had followed her 
from his native sagebrush into the 
chaparral mazes of Eastern society. 

He had been long enough at his job 
to discard the wild woolliness of flap- 
ping frock coat, string tie, and broad 
sombrero in which he had first ap- 
peared, and was now correctly curried 
both below and above the knees; but 
it needed more than a few Fifth Ave- 
nue clothes and an Ascot scarf to re- 
move the trans-Mississippi imprint. 

*Pike’s Peak in summer flannels,” 
was Mrs. Wills’ unspoken comment, as 
she watched him shoulder his way up 
the walk to Mrs. Frenew’s with that 
leisurely stride which yet so quickly 
annihilated distance. 

Her smile, however, was not un- 
tinged with satisfaction; for it was his 
Western experience and Western re- 
source that she wanted in the present 
exigency. 

“Sumner,” she opened up on him as 
soon as he was settled in the chair 
vacated by Freddie Onderdonk, “you 
know all about stacking cards, and deal- 
ing from the bottom of the pack, and 
all that sort of thing, don’t you?” 

He glanced up quickly, a disgusted 
curl to his lip. 

“Somebody been squealing, eh?” he 
sneered. “Well, it’s no more than I 
expected after my little run of luck last 
night; for of all hard losers this bunch 
here is the limit. \Wéin a ten-cent piece 
off them, and immediately they set up 
a roar that they’ve been robbed. Why. 
Cynthia, out in a white man’s country 
they——’”’ 

“Come, come!” she interrupted. “I 
am making no charges. I merely asked 
if you could do those things, and you 
can, I know ?” 

“Well, I haven’t,” he retorted non- 
cominittally. 

‘But wouldn’t you,” she wheedled, 
“to oblige a friend?” 











His gray eyes searched her with puz- 
zled scrutiny. 

“What's the game?” he finally de- 
manded bluntly. “Surely you are not 
in need of money?” : 

“Oh, no, no,” she laughed. “It is 
an altruistic, not a selfish, purpose that 
I have in view.” 

Then she told him the story of the 
vanished diamond. 

“Now, of course,” she confided, “it 
is well enough to let Freddie amuse 
himself with suspicions of this, that, 
or the other person; but, coming right 
down to brass tacks, there can be little 
doubt who really took the stone.” 

“Paula Payne herself, you mean?” 
he hazarded. 

“Unquestionably. She is a bridge 
fiend, you know, and is constantly get- 
ting into deep water through the penuri- 
ous limits Aunt Jane puts on her. So, 
finding herself in evil straits, she has 
grasped at this opportunity and taken 
a gambler’s chance in the hope of re- 
couping her losses and restoring the 
diamond before any trouble arises, al- 
though at the same time she has 
shrewdly left herself a loophole; for if 
the worst comes to the worst, she can 
always blame the loss on poor Freddie.” 

Cox shook his head. 

“A pretty good line of argument,” 
he said, “except for one thing. Miss 
Payne has been winning lately. I ran 
into a crowd of women down by the 
Casino this morning, and all of them 
were talking about her wonderful run 
of luck.” 

But only for a moment was Cynthia 
disconcerted. “Then,” insisted, 
“the little idiot has lost her head and 
decided to plunge. Perhaps she thinks 
that on the strength of what she can 
raise on the diamond, she may make 
such a killing as will forever free her 
from the shackles of Aunt Jane.” 

“She has been playing pretty high, | 
hear,” Cox conceded. ‘*Ten-cent bridge 
is hardly a tenderfoot game, you'll ad- 
mit; and that’s what they were up to at 
Mrs. Dugdale’s last night, they tell me.” 

‘Aha, you see!” cried Mrs. Wills 
triumphantly. ‘Now, Sumner, for her 
sake, and [Freddie's sake, and in order 
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to head off a nasty scandal, the thing 
has to be stopped. The thing has to be 
stopped,” she reiterated, “and you are 
the one to do it!” 

“yp 

“Yes, you. And I don’t want to hear 
any stupid objections, either; all you’ve 
got to do is listen, and obey orders. 
To-night,” she went on, “Paula will be 
here at Kate Frenew’s, and I shall so 
arrarge that you and I are opposed to 
her at the same table. Your business, 
then, will be to see that she loses—to 
see that she loses,” significantly, “every 
penny that she has.” 

“But,” he frowned, “how, will you 
tell me, is that going to * 

“To bring the diamond to light, eh? 
Easy enough, if you know the feminine 
heart. Broke and desperate, Paula will 
yearn for a sympathetic ear, and it will 
be small trouble for me to coax the 
whole story from her and straighten 
out the mess.” 

Despite this promising plea, the 
Westerner was still plainly loath to 
lending himself to the project; but Mrs. 
Wills was not one to be balked in any 
plan upon which she had set her head, 
and in the end Cox, his protests over- 
ruled, consented to enact the rdle as- 
signed him. 

Accordingly that evening when the 
tables at “Simplicitas” were arranged 
for play, the two conspirators right- 
angled themselves to Paula Payne and 
an innocuous fourth—the latter chosen 
by Mrs. Wills chiefly because as an 
ambitious climber he could not afford 
to question anything, no matter how 
flagrant, which might occur. 

She need, as she soon found, how- 
ever, have disturbed herself but little 
on that score; for it must have been 
a needle-sharp eye, indeed, which could 
have detected anything amiss in the 
play of Sumner Cox. 

From results, Cynthia could not 
doubt that he was complying strictly 
with her instructions; but watch him 
closely as she would, she failed to de- 
tect a single suspicious movement. His 
face was absolutely impassive, his 
hands always above the table, lms man- 
ner easy and unconcerned, 
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In truth, any of the other three at 
the table seemed more open to ques- 
tion; for Cynthia, nervous and appre- 
hensive over the success of her strat- 
agem, fumbled the cards and shame- 
fully disregarded conventions, the 
“climber,” although he dared not com- 
plain, waxed fidgety under the gaff of 
continued losing, and Paula, playing 
with feverish intensity, betrayed every 
indication of strain, her round eyes 
grown hard and set, a telltale hectic 
flush upon her cheek, her fingers trem- 
bling as she eagerly sorted out the 
hands, 

Almost hysterically she kept urging 
a greater and greater increase in the 
stakes; and the heavier her losses, the 
more recklessly did she take chances, 
doubling on the slightest provocation, 
and making her declarations evidently 
more on impulse than through any rule 
or judgment. 

Already Cynthia saw her purpose 
won, the expected tearful confession 
sobbed into her ear, and the certain 
restitution of Aunt Jane’s diamond; 
but in her cocksureness she counted 
her chickens before they were hatched, 
for with the close of the session Paula 
promptly paid the liabilities charged 
against her on the score, and seeming 
in no wise disconcerted, announced that 
she would seek revenge the following 
evening. 

And the following evening, ditto. 
Again Paula played a rash, overzealous 
game; again Sumner Cox performed 
weird mysteries in his dealing of the 
cards; and again Cynthia awaited the 
anticipated dénouement. But once more 
Paula settled, and once more announced 
her intention of making a further ap- 
peal to fortune. 

“Where does she get it?” Mrs. Wills 
demanded, almost tearfully. “She has 
already lost more than any one not 
insane would advance on that pink eye- 
sore.” 

As a matter of fact, Cynthia was 
pretty close to the verge of despair. 
Only one more night remained before 
Aunt Jane’s return, and unless the per- 
plexing, matter of the diamond was 
cleared up before that time, there was 





It was 
by no means beyond such an old gorgon 
to invoke the aid of the law to deal 
with luckless Freddie. 

So Mrs. Wills sternly girded up her 


no saying what would happen. 


loins for a supreme effort. Sumner 
Cox was exhorted to spare no device in 
his entire repertoire, and as for her- 
self, lest in any way the victim should 
escape, Cynthia sacrificed her own in- 
clinations and clung to the rather bore- 
some Paula like a bur all that livelong 
day. 

Worn and weary from her efforts, 
she was motoring downtown with the 
girl in the course of the afternoon, 
when an excited hail from the side- 
walk caused them to halt, and Freddie 
Onderdonk bounded out to the car, fol- 
lowed more slowly by the tall West- 
erner. 

“It’s all right, Paula! It’s all right, 
Cynthia!” he gabbled, almost incoher- 
ently. “The diamond's turned up. 
Come on, little girl.” He was fairly 
dragging Paula out of the car. “We'll 
go right down to the jeweler’s now, 
and have it set in the parasol handle. 
That costume for the lawn féte will be 
complete, after all!” 

Mrs. Wills could only stare at his 
transports in stupefied bewilderment. 

“The diamond found?” she finally 
managed to stammer, “But how? You 
don’t mean 

“Yes, it’s found,” Freddie assured 
her exuberantly, “And what do you 
think? It was in my pocket all the 
time; must have slipped out of the 





box in some way. Rum go; eh, what? 
I’d never have thought of looking 
there; but Cox suggested it. Awfully 


clever of him, don't you think, and all 
that sort of thing?” 

Cynthia, glancing up quickly, detect- 
ed a sheepish look in Sumner Cox’s 
eyes, and her perplexity gave way to 
comprehension, She said nothing, how- 
ever, but permitted the eager pair to 
start on their way to the jeweler’s; 
then she silently waved the Westerner 
to the vacant place beside her, and di- 
rected the chauffeur to drive on. 

“T thought maybe I could help out 
your game a bit,” muttered Cox apol- 











ogetically, after a space. “The only 
difference was, I figured on gratitude 
as a stronger card than the one you 
were trying to play.” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Wills turned to him, 
her gaze narrowing. “So it was you 
who have been furnishing the sinews 
of war? You staked her, eh?” 

He nodded reluctantly. “You see,” 
he justified himself, “I had my own 
theory, and that looked the best way to 
prove it. I never believed, for one 
thing, that she had taken the diamond 
to gamble on, or 

“‘Nevertheless,’ 
tartly, “that is just what she did. 
put the stone up with you, and 

“No,” he contradicted. “I gave her 
every opening to do that; but she side- 
stepped all my offers. She is not the 
bridge fiend you believe; all her des- 
perate play, like the taking of the dia- 
mond, was only a means to an end.” 

“A means to an end? What end, 
pray?’ 

“To the end of making Onderdonk 
marry her. I reasoned that out from 
the way I calculated she must have got 
the stone. She was in his arms when 
she swiped it, said I to myself, probably 
kissing him -good-by; and then I re- 
membered what you had told me about 
the pair being sort of soft on each 
other. So I hammered it out on that 
line, and finally, after I had won her 
friendship by a little loan or two, got 
the whole story from her. She had 
flirted with Malden solely to make the 
other chap jealous; she had put the loss 
of the diamond on Onderdonk in the 
hope that he’d propose as the only way 
to square himself; and she’s been 
plunging at the cards with the idea of 
winning enough to set him up in busi- 
ness. Crazy, ain’t it?” he broke off, 
shaking his head. “But, Lord, when 
a woman’s got it as bad as that, what 
can you do? He’s not much, of course, 
but he’s what she wants; so, such as 
he is, let her have him.’ 

“Let her have him?” snapped Cyn- 
thia impatiently—no woman cares to 
have even her undesired lovers par- 
celed out elsewhere without her let or 
sanction. “Easy enough to say, Mr. 
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Arbiter of Destinies; but outside of re- 
covering the diamond, I fail to see 
where your interference has in any 
wise changed the situation. Neither of 
them has a cent, or the prospect of get- 
ting one ; and 

“You're wrong,” he demurred. “On- 
derdonk has made arrangements to go 
into the dressmaking business in New 
York, and, what’s more, I'll bet he 
makes good.” 

“Freddie going into business?” 
claimed Mrs, Wills. “Why, where 
Then a shrewd glint of understanding 
flashed into her eyes. “Ah,” she 
breathed, “I begin to see.” 

Cox blushed and hung his head like 
a schoolboy detected in a fault. 

“\What’s the odds,” he muttered, 
long as I had the spare change on hand ? 
And, by George,” smiling, “I shouldn’t 
wonder if it turned out to be a pretty 
good investment at that.” 

Cynthia’s face softened. “It was a 
generous, a splendid, thing to do, Sum- 
ner,” she cried, with impulsive admira- 
tion. ‘“\Why did none of us ever think 
of backing Freddie before?” 

“Oh,” he disclaimed, “no credit to me 
for that idea. I got my cue from the 
little girl. As for the trifling risk I am 
taking ” He laughed a bit uncer+ 
tainly. “Well, I guess, as a college 
chap I once mined with used to be al- 
ways saying: ‘A fellow feeling makes 
us wondrous kind.’ ” 

As he finished, the car reached a 
point where they’ could see beyond the 
cliffs a heaving expanse of ocean; and 
the Westerner turned toward it, the 
whimsical light in his eyes giving way 
to a certain brooding wistfulness. 

Cynthia, too, her hands folded in her 
lap, gazed silently out across the sea— 
that same blue sea across which sailed 
the Vikings. 

“After all,” she mused, pondering the 
ardent, though perhaps misadvised, at- 
tachment of Paula Payne, the unflag- 
ging devotion of the man at her side. 
“After all, the centuries make little dif- 
ference. The primeval passions still 
exist at Newport; romance blooms even 
amid the blare and hurly-burly of Van- 
ity Fair.” 
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NE of the most interesting fig- 
ures in contemporary German 
literature is Frau Elsa Bern- 
stein, who under the pen 
name of Ernst Rosmer has 
given us “K6nigskinder,” a play in 
verse on which Humperdinck has 
founded his opera of that name, and 
one of the principal novelties to be pro- 
duced this season at the Metropolitan. 

We have—why, it would be difficult 
to say—grown casually to regard the 
German woman solely as a /ausfrau, 
whose main ideas reach only to the alti- 
tude of such housewifely attributes as 
the title would suggest. These she has 
just right to claim, but just as right- 
fully she may lay claim to others, for 
as truly as the Germans are the only 
people in the world to-day who deeply, 
calmly think, the German woman may 
justly be considered as bearing her part 
in it. 

She attains her advancement in her 
own way, by her own methods, not ex- 
plosively, not melodramatically, as do 
her American and English coworkers, 
but who shall say not more effectively ? 
She leaves no stone in the foundation 
of her progress uncemented, and there 
is a consequent solidity about her gain 
that needs no spasmodic repetition, 
such as we find elsewhere, to reéstab- 
lish it; her judgment is broader, clear- 
er; she has no desire to sacrifice the 
advantages she already has for the sake 
of swiftly trying conclusions with the 











unproven; she wishes only to add to 
the good things. securely hers, slowly 
perhaps, but surely, and, once again, 
likely more surely than elsewhere. 

Not that, as a unit, Frau Bernstem 
is vividly absorbed in hausfrau or suf- 
fragette ambitions, though both have a 
sane share of thought in her clear, beau- 
tiful mind; her sphere is more compre- 
hensive than that of any single circle of 
household or sex emancipation, her pen 
touches the heart universal—she is an 
idealist with a firm warp of truth, both 
sad and sweet, under the silver woof of 
her dreams. In an age that knows only 
hot rush and struggle, hers is the cool, 
soft touch that soothes the fever into 
calmer thought of the things that really 
ennoble. 

The Marchen form in which she has 
put “Konigskinder” is properly intend- 
ed to appeal to children through the 
outline of its story, but with an under- 
lying meaning clear to those of growth. 
It is not overweighted with moral, not 
a lead-heavy “purpose” play ; her poetic 
fancy is so simple, so sincere, that she 
proves through a persuasive gentleness. 

Her idea is that there are many wor- 
thy to be king’s children, not through 
mere goodness of heart, as has been 
mistakenly announced in America as 
the dominant trait of her purpose, but 
through iron courage casting out fear, 
through determined strength to rise by 
their own might above the hampering 
obstacle of surroundings, whether high 











or lowly; to make themselves independ- 
ently through the power within them- 
selves. 

The tragedy of it lies, as the tragedy 
of the world has lain since Christ, in 
the thirst for evidence of a tangible, 
conventional power—the blindness of 
those who will not see. 

A year ago, when Humperdinck had 
finished only the first act of the opera, 
Mr. Dippel spoke of it one day as 
“ideally beautiful,” adding: “Too ideal, 
I am afraid, for America.” 

But that it is unlikely to be, if sung 
in English. Even the most casual can- 
not turn from its presentation without 
some quickening thought, the alloy is 
there alongside the pure metal; for all 
the gentleness and persuasive grace, 
there is an underlying satire that cuts. 
It is seldom, if ever, that a book em- 
bodying so much in the literary sense 
has been adopted as setting for an 
opera. ; 

The first act opens in a sunny mead- 
ow in the heart of a dense forest, great 
mountains rising back of it, the witch’s 
hut toward the foreground. The goose 
maid heroine begs of her hag captor 
that she may be freed to go into the 
valley beyond where people must be 
beautiful and lovable, and has reiterated 
in response that tree and shrub enmesh 
her with their magic, that the earth 
holds her with its hot breath. Alone, 
disheartened, the king’s son finds her. 
He has forged ahead over the terror- 
filled mountain, leaving behind his soft 
home, his destined inheritance as ruler, 
hating the sham and cringing given 
there, not to himself, but to his birth- 
right. Wandering, he has fought hun- 
ger and thirst; keenly joying in strug- 
gles with wild beasts, and in the rush- 
ing morning- wind; happy in his own 
strength to overcome—freed from the 
golden walls about a kingdom. 

In her eyes he reads the beauty that 
he seeks in a mate who will share wan- 
dering and danger. She, half aroused 
to love, consents, but overwhelmed by 
the clutching enchantment of the forest, 
even though he offers her his crown, 
fails him, and through lack of courage 
loses him, 
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Three envoys, a minstrel, a broom- 
binder, and a woodcutter come from a 
far city of sated prosperity to ask the 
witch to name a king’s child to rule 
them. The minstrel, bold, good-hearted, 
true, leaves the other two sharply de- 
fined, sneaking, cowardly, avaricious, 
plausible—types of the garden variety 
of man. 

Hearing them, the goose maid tells 
of the king’s son, who has begged her 
to go out into life and share it with 
him. The minstrel names her as ruler 
in his stead, the witch taunting her with 
her base birth, her mother’s shame, her 
father’s crime. 

“From beggar-shame and hunger- 
pain kings can raise themselves,” an- 
swers the minstrel. 

Out into the world she will go to seek 
the king’s son, should it take a hundred 
years; there is no longer fear of the 
enchantment. And the minstrel sings: 

“Brave is he who has never known 
fear. Braver he who has overcome it.” 

A star falls from the sky on a lily, 
it opens wide its chalice to receive it. 
In the heart of the girl complete love 
has sprung with its eternal courage. 

The second act is placed in a walled 
city, its people awaiting the stroke of 
twelve which is-to bring them their 
promised ruler, whom they will recog- 
nize by the glitter of his exaltedness ; 
haughty and despising them that they 
may honor him because of it.. Waiting 
in the midst of the purse-proud, the 
lustful, the vain, the vulgar, groveling 
in their veneer of prosperity, 1s a real 
king’s son, despised, scoffed at in his 
rags, taunting himself as unworthy to 
rule if such things nettle him. 

In his need he has offered to become 
a swineherd, joyful to do well the one 
thing within his grasp; “master of all 
humility, then only will he be kingly.” 
“Born a king’s son must to a king make 
himself,” is his ery; his one friend 
among them all a child. 

On the stroke of the bells, in front 
of her flock of geese, appears the goose 
maid, her long hair flowing, on her head 
the crown, with her the minstrel. -The 
people stare at her open-mouthed. 

“My dear boy,” she calls, “I come to 
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thee; I have overcome my fear, and 
found a joyous courage; I dare with 
right thy crown to bear.” 

She has cast out fear! 
with him! 

“The love-beautified! The  sun- 
crowned!” sings the king’s son.” “Oh, 
my high queen!” 

Enraged, the mob bears down on her. 
He stands to defend her with his sword. 

“Look at the kingly pair!’ they shout. 
“Beggar and goose maid!” And they 
stone them out through the city gate. 

“The king shall live!” pipes the child, 
for among them only the child’s heart 
knows the truth. 

“Maid, why do you cry? Because of 
your broken brooms ?” asks a voice. 

“No; that was the king and his wife,” 
she answers. 

At the opening of the third act it is 
deep winter in the forest meadow; the 
hut is in ruins; snow buries the world. 
The minstrel in exile is found by the 
little broomseller. 

“and we have prayed for you, and 
hold it true that they were the king 
and queen. Bring us to them?” 

For all the children of the distant 
town, believing with her, have wan- 
dered out into snow and bitter cold to 
find them, the larger carrying the little 
ones. “Bring us to them!” is her cry. 

To the minstrel’s, “I am lame, or I 
should long since have found them. 
The winter has earth in its grip; we 
shall come upon wild beasts,” the maid 
answers: “Each child has its bit of 
bread; the wild beasts we will hack 
dead.” They will not wait for spring 
and the lark’s song to find them. 

“We shall fetch them,” he agrees, and 
with his violin he goes into the forest, 
leading the small, trusting army, too 
young to have yet had truth and un- 
selfish love blotted from their hearts. 

The broombinder and the woodcutter 
slink into the small comfort of the 
ruined hut. 

King’s son and goose maid, driven by 
hunger from a cave far up in the crags, 
stagger down between the _ ice-hung 
trees, frozen and starving. In his de- 
spair he cries: 

“The path to kindom, to mother’s 


She is one 





heart, to fatherland; the path to inheri- 
tance and throne, the king’s son finds no 
more!” 

Refused bread by the avarice of the 
two in the hut, the king’s son offers 
the half of his crown; then, when they 
haggle, the whole of it. When he di- 
vides the bread, she, fearing that he 
will give her the larger share, asks only 
for a crust. 

“Death cannot come to me—I love 
you,” is her last, fear-stifling cry. 

The child, following the circlings of 
a dove, finds them dead; the other chil- 
dren, with scared, anxious faces, troop 
behind her. 

Then the larger ones, bearing the 
dead, covered with a mantle on which 
rests the broken crown, are followed by 
the smaller ones as they slowly climb 
the mountain. 

The evening sun grows red in the 
sky as the last notes of the minstrel’s 
last song float softly upward. 

“King’s children! King’s children!” 

Those final words, and wherever they 
occur elsewhere, are to be robbed of 
effectiveness, should the announced 
bombastic title of the English transla- 
tion, “Children of Kings,” be followed. 
At her summer home in the valley of 
the Isar, Frau Bernstein spoke very de- 
cided disapproval of this perversion of 
her own title, “King’s Children.” 
through the fact that three words make 
cumbersome vocally, and pedantic, that 
which two fully suffice to convey, 
“King’s Children,” a simple title to a 
work which she herself has striven to 
give throughout with all simplicity. 


From a lead-gray sky the rain spun 
in silver, vertical threads over the 
stretch from Paris to Montigny; only 
the roses of Bois-le-Roi, rich pink in 
their gorgeous clusterings, made a note 
of splendid cheerfulness in all that 
dripping, sodden landscape. At Mon- 
tigny station the downpour was fiercest 
as Moszkowski whirled me away 
through fields of wheat sprinkled thick 
with poppies, then in and out the curved 
and twisted.turnings of the town itself. 

The white, quaint, gabled houses, the 














red, lichen-covered roofs, the wrought- 
iron well sweeps set at close intervals 


along the streets, shone only by 
glimpses through pelting rain and 


clinging mists. Peasants on the cobbled, 
two-foot sidewalk shrank close to the 
house walls to avoid splattering mud 
spray dashed from the flying wheels of 
the motor car. Roses and honeysuckle 
trailing over garden walls, and pears 
espaliered halfway up the gables spar- 
kled under drenching peltings of water 
that a gusty wind hurled against them. 

Then, just as the car stopped in front 
of a low door, set in a wall heavy with 
vines, and beyond glimpses of trees 
rocking in the wind, the last of the 
storm swept away in the direction of 
Paris. Overhead was a fathomless blue, 
thick with masses of fleece-white clouds 
sailing in glowing sunshine. 

Presently we were in the garden of 
Moszkowski’s summer home, the Villa 
Miirger, in the Rue Miurger, both 
named for the author of “La Vie de 
}ohéme,” who lived and wrote there in 
his time, and where Maurice Mosz- 
kowski—the man whom Paderewski 
pronounces as the composer, who, after 
Chopin, best understands how to write 
for the piano—adds to-day to its tradi 
tions. 

The villa, like most of its neighbors, 
is white, thick-walled, pointed of gable, 
with steep-sloping eaves, and vine- 
veiled to the casings of its deep win- 
dows. Quite near, across a narrow 
space of garden, is the older portion of 
the villa, a tiny place with stone stairs 
winding from a brick-paved hall to the 
floor above; there lived Miirger, whose 
creations were later to take new lease 
on fancy through Puccini's setting to 
music of “La Bohéme.” The walled-in 
grounds about the two extend to the 
beginnings of the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, 

In a little we were out in the forest 
itself, tramping the highway that winds 
through it; the most perfect road in 
Europe, smooth, firm, already almost 
dry under flooding sunshine, after a 
storm of which the only reminder was 
now and then a sheet of raindrops, 
tossed loose from green boughs over- 
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head by rushing wind in Swinburne’s 
“Singing Weather.” 

It would be hard to conjure up a 
more ideal companion than Mosz- 
kowski for such a moment. Of Polish 
parentage, born in Germany, for years 
resident in Paris, thrown always with 
brilliant minds, he has retained inde- 
structibly his sense of humor; rich in 
impressions, but free of that serious- 
ness in taking either himself or others 
which makes so many noted people 
notable bores. 

His mind swings away from the 
theme of music as naturally as a great 
stream glides over the breastwork of 
a dam; the still depths on the far side, 
the knowledge and resource of his art, 
lie undisturbed, except in moments of 
aroused enthusiasm ; independently of it 
there is enough .in that well-informed, 
experienced brain of his, the overflow 
of life and thought, to run on hour in, 
hour out. 

His face, at times full of animation, 
again of a humorous cynicism when 
he says things that bite with truth, is 
oftener of a gentle seriousness in its 
expression. But in moments of abso- 
lute repose, sorrow drops over it as a 
mask; the death of his only daughter, 
and the absence of his son, French born, 
and now doing military service at 
Amiens, leave him, with growing 
years, utterly without family compan- 
ionship. 

Moszkowski is an evidence of what 
art means in a life past the time when 
enthusiasm buoys up with ambition for 
the result beyond, and leaves instead 
that sheer love of doing the best loved 
of all things. 

As we tramped along that day in the 
forest, rock-filled, pile on pile, ferns 
running between clefts up to their 
crown, moss billowing along their 
ridges; the wind singing in the pines; 
masses of white-blossoming things un- 
derneath the oaks and birches; over- 
head a spotless blue in which the sun 
blazed ; the depths of the wood cool, and 
dripping stranded raindrops from 
matted leaves, we met and passed paint- 
ers with their color boxes on the way 
to make pictures that could never by 
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any chance hold the flitting harmonies 
changing instantly about us, or at a 
turning came upon blue-bloused work- 
men ambling beside antique carts, wom- 
en seated atop the load, and from every 
one a soft “Bonjour,” as if the awe and 
beauty of the forest had hushed their 
very voices. 

Through all this there was no word 
of music, neither was there later at 
déjcuner in the high-ceiled dining room, 
hung with tapestry, and with a great 
window overlooking the forest, a dé- 
jeuncr that in all its courses seemed 
part of the picture of the day, from 
the omelet, yellow as sunshine, to the 
strawberries filling a silver dish, and 
red as any trailing rose-filled branches 
in villa gardens we had passed. 

It was only in his study, and half 
hidden from each other by tobacco 
smoke, that we finally got round to it, 
deviously, for I had learned in the early 
years of our friendship that there was 
no other theme than music or himself 
by which to lead him more effectually 
to an unfruitful silence. 

Paderewski's tribute to him, given 
years before, had never left my mem- 
ory; the deftness, the perfect rounding 
of Moszkowski's music, in the pianistic 
sense, in every phrase and figure had 
reawakened it and its confirmation each 
time that I listened to it played. First, 
there is his genius in that pianistic 
aspect in everything he writes; but 
when one has lived long enough one 
knows that while inspiration is the 
breath of art that gives it life, it is 
work, or rather the secret of how to 
work, that makes it perfect and worth 
while in form. What was Moszkowski's 
secret ? 

“I compose on the piano.” 

His answer to the question came with 
such startling promptness that I forgot 
to smoke, even mechanically, and 
through ‘the clearing air, in conse- 
quence, I caught his quizzical smile. 

“Yes, I know that every composer 
prides himself on not composing at the 
piano—but a painter must see a horse, 
and know how it is built, in order to 
paint it. In writing for the orchestra, 
of course, I hear the work in its en- 
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tirety only in my head. I can compose 
in the street. In driving from the rail- 
way station to my home I have com- 
posed a whole piano piece, and have 
talked all the while. Yet I try every 
note on the piano. I must play every 
run there as I write it that I may see 
it in the hand. One reason why mod- 
ern composers write so badly for the 
piano is that they never compose on the 
instrument. 

“There are two common obstacles to 
a proper achievement in composing for 
the piano, the one is to write something 
difficult merely to make an effect, the 
other is a lack of science. Both are 
against the nature of the piano, and 
very tiresome to the pianist. 

“The violin. is less complicated. 
Sarasate arranged my ‘Guitarre’ for it, 
and surely Sarasate understood his vio- 
lin. We worked together. He had not 
an instrument at hand at the moment, 
and when I proposed a certain way, he 
pronounced it impossible—he thought 
I did not understand it. I play the vio- 
lin, and, getting one, I tried my sugges- 
tion; it proved easy in its application. 
And that shows that even Sarasate, 
away from his violin, might be mistaken 
in it. 

“In my opinion, one of the necessary 
things to be perfect must be a com- 
plete regard for the character of the 
instrument for which one is writing. 
In Beethoven and Schumann, because 
they are so wonderful, we excuse things 
that are nonpianistic; Mozart is al- 
ways perfect.” 

He had proved his point theoretical- 
ly, just as he had proved it practically 
in the two hundred solo numbers that 
he has written for the piano, and he 
dropped it. 

Falling into a characteristic, witty 
strain, and apropos of a question in 
point, he said: 

“The difference between a Polish liar 
and those of another nationality is”’— 
and he elevated his eyebrows, absorb- 
edly disposing of the ashes of his ciga- 
rette as if that was thé one object in 
life confronting him—‘that the Pole 
believes what he says; he is sincere 
in it.” 











s TANHOPE, isolated at the 
foot of the wharf steps and 
out of view of the strollers 
about the beach, had been 
standing a long time in a kind 

of bitter reverie when a laugh from the 
water arrested his attention. He 
peered over a moment, then gave a vio- 
lent start and an involuntary exclama- 
tion, 

For, slim and green on the lifting 
swell that rocked her gently, her white 
arms outstretched, her chin lifted, a 
little wistful face looked up at him 
framed by floating coppery hair. Hair 
that coiled and crinkled in the water 
about her and was the color of sherry 
with sunlight braided into it. 

His eyes must have enlarged with as- 
tonishment and just an instant’s fright, 
for she said as if in answer to his ex- 
pression: : 

“Yes, it’s a mermaid.” 

Then with a laugh she threw up her 
arms with a quick movement, and sank 
slowly, straight as a plummet, vanishing 
like a wraith and leaving only a little 
circle of bubbles that seemed to wink at 
him in a kind of mockery. Stanhope 
drew in a quick breath. He was him- 
self an expert swimmer; it was his one 
passion. 

It flashed upon him instantly that 
the girl was drowning and that only 
quick action could save her. He had 


thrown off his coat, and was kicking 
off his shoes, when, at an incredible dis- 
tance from the wharf steps, her sleek 
coppery head parted the waters, coming 
up like a playful seal’s. 

He heard her mocking laugh, and she 


threw up a reassuring hand, seeing him 


about to plunge in. She swam slowly 
toward him with long, easy strokes, 
rhythmical as a bird’s wings. At the 
foot of the wharf she rested her crossed 
arms on the slippery green steps and 
hung there like a limpet, apparently 
without effort. 

She looked up at him with deep- 
fringed, gray-green eyes that reflected 
the limpid deeps of the water, and 
smiled the mischievous smile of an elf 
or a water kelpie. 

“You were. coming in after me, 
weren't you?” She blinked the water 
from her long lashes. “I’m just as 
much obliged as if I'd really been 
drowning and you had rescued me in 
true three-volume-novel style.” 

With that she struck off again, look- 
ing back at him once across her shoul- 
der like a mocking fay, the slender 
green outline flashing through the wa- 
ter, and joined a group of bathers far- 
ther down the beach. 

Three days later he had been out for 
a bit of deep-water fishing and was 
coming home in the calm of a flaming 
sunset. He was pulling lazily at the 
sweeps, his muscles lax with the fatigue 
of the day’s rather strenuous exertions 
and looking dreamily into the gold- 
flecked west, when suddenly he saw the 
head of a swimmer silhouetted in a 
coppery glow against the sunset’s re- 
flection in the water. It seemed com- 
ing toward him in a path of fire, and 
the outspread hair mingled with the re- 
flected glow like an aureole of flame. 

His heart gave a leap, and he got to 
his feet as she stopped at the side of the 
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craft, and again the eyes, deep-fringed, 
their iris rimmed in gray, were lifted 
to him. 

“Do you mind if I climb in and rest 
a bit?” 

He leaned over to lift her by the 
arms, but with slippery evasion she 
swung herself up over the gunwale 
without his assistance. Then she seat- 
ed herself on the thwart, dripping like 
any sea creature and laughing up at 
him. She had the look of a curious 
and interested child. 

“Jove! You must have a biceps!” 
he exclaimed involuntarily. 

“It’s easily accounted for. Because 
usually when I’m not swimming I’m 
fencing, or golfing, or chasing a tennis 
ball, or riding horseback. Have you 
had good luck?” 

She looked at the shimmering pile of 
fish in the bottom of the boat, and gave 
a cringing shiver. 

“Ough! How can you bear to hook 
the shiny, beautiful things like that?” 
She pushed back the hair from her 
glowing face and looked up at him. 
“I’m perfectly famished. I went tramp- 
ing about the woods this afternoon and 
came back too late for dinner at the ho- 
tel. Have you anything left from your 
lunch wherewith I could ‘keep the little 
life I have till the coming of the morn’? 
Anything at all that isn’t alive.” 
sandwiches and olives, 


“I've some 
yes, and some cheese.” 

She began eating the sandwiches 
with little mouselike nibbles, and ap- 


parently as much at ease as if making 
a conventional afternoon call. She went 
on chatting in an easy conversational 
tone with sparkling flings of innocent 
wit and in a voice that reminded him 
of a dulcimer. 

Presently he began setting the tiller 
for a course to the anchorage near the 
hotel beach. She was on her feet like 
a flash. 

“Here’s where I leave you,” she said. 
“A thousand thanks for the sand- 
wiches. They were delicious; you 
have saved my life.” 

With that, and her impish laugh, she 
poised a moment, lifted her arms for 
the dive, and in a twinkling was in the 
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water. He watched her swimming 
shoreward in a kind of enchantment, 
then put about for his own landing far- 
ther down the shore. 

One morning, almost a week later, 
he had answered the invitation of the 
sea, and was far out in the early opal- 
escent light that was like some won- 


derful sheen on the surface of the 
deep. He was floating lazily, looking 


up at the gulls circling above him and 
feeling a certain kinship with them, 
when a voice called very near him: 

“T’ll race you to the buoy out there.” 

It seemed quite the natural thing that 
she should appear like that, a slim, 
green thing slipping beside him in the 
water, above them the infinite space of 
sky, and about them silence save for 
the deep breathing of the sea, which is 
somnolent as a slumber song. 

The victory was easily hers; she 
touched the buoy with a little exultant 
laugh, and they floated a while side by 
side. Suddenly, by accident, their 
hands touched; a touch light as down, 
fine as fire, instantly withdrawn. Stan- 
hope drew a quick breath, and turned 
about. 

“Do you know this shore has very 
strong countercurrents and that you 
ought not to come out so far? Let us 
go back.” 

She calmly turned over on her green 
silk back with complaisant ease. 

“Not yet. This is too heavenly. Go 
back if you wish. I’m not afraid.” 

Stanhope gave a derisive cackle of 
laughter. 

“I’m likely to, 
here.” 

It was on an afternoon a fortnight 
later, when he was sitting at the edge 
of the cliff before the door of the fish- 
erman’s cabin he had taken for the 
summer, that he next saw the girl. 

She came toward him through the 
shadowy vista of the trees that 
stretched like the aisle of some Druid’s 
temple. She was carrying a_ light 
sketching outfit, and the carriage of her 
slim young body brought to his mind 
the familiar Virgilian line: 

Et vera incessu patuit dea. 


For truly in nothing is the goddess 


and leave you out 

















more differentiated from the mere 
woman than by her manner of loco- 
motion, and it had been a frequent ob- 
servation with him that so few women 
walked gracefully. 

Behind her the brightness that sifted 
through the leafage made a wonderful 
misty glow, much like an intoxicated 
halo that shifted with her every move- 
ment. She glowed in this soft light 
like a gem; she was very dark, with 
exotically rich coloring in the lips. 

It occurred to him that he had never 
before seen her except as a shimmer- 
ing green body afloat, and now she was 
a trim shirt-waist girl in an ordinary 
ankle-length walking skirt, exceptional- 
ly well-groomed looking. And _ the 
sheen of youth played on her like a 
light—youth with its dreams and its 
daring. She gave the impression of 
being as intense as the blue flame that 
plays within the yellow. 

“The veranda tabbies are all playing 
bridge down there,” she said, making a 
sweeping gesture with her brown, ring- 
less hands toward the big hotel below. 
“Except the ones who are doing that.” 
And she pointed to a steam launch that 
was just pulling off, towing a string of 
red-and-green canoes behind it. “Later 
there will be a clambake by moonlight, 
and a man who can’t sing will tinkle 
on a banjo and wail out ‘Drink to me 
only with thine eyes’—while somebedy 
pulls champagne corks. Somehow I 
Was in a mood to get away from it all— 
especially the bridge.” 

She smiled at him companionably, 
and he was struck again with her look 
of race, of breeding. 

“I think Sidney Smith was right. He 
said: ‘Cribbage should be played in 
caves, and whist only in the trackless 
desert.’ ” 

She put down her sketching outfit, 
and suddenly there came the sound of 
crackling twigs; a white bull terrier 
came loping through the wood. 

“It’s Waggles,” she explained with a 
contagious laugh. “I tried to slip away 
from him, but I never can.” By now 


he had fallen upon her with extrava- 
gant expressions of affection, and she 
petted and scolded him alternately. 
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“My name is Benjaline,” she said, 
looking up, “Benjaline Morton.” 

“IT had already christened you Un- 
dine, but I like Benjaline much better.” 

“Undine?” A little puzzled frown 
came between her brows. ‘Wasn't she 
the water nymph who fell in love with 
a mortal? I’m a bit rusty on my 
mythology, but I’ve a vague remem- 
brance that she found a soul—and lost 
a heart, or at any rate broke her heart. 
The analogy doesn’t hold.” The smile 
that flashed up at him was a twinkling 
flame. 

“But you are a modern Undine, and 
they no longer break their hearts.” 

She gave a little shrug and went on 
arranging her easel. 

“T’'ve been dying to make a sketch 
from this height. Do you mind if I 
set up my things here? You needn't 
talk to me if you don’t want to. Per- 
haps you wish to be alone with your 
thoughts? If you will please tell me 
your name, I will be glad to present 
Waggles to you.” 

“My name is Stanhope.” A burning 
wash of. red ran up hotly under his 
skin, staining it a dull crimson. He 
watched her face, and its expression of 
amused interest and sweetness did not 
change. 

“Shake hands with the gentleman, 
Waggles.” The absurd creature came 
over and squatted on his haunches and 
held up a limp paw to Stanhope. His 
beguilingly ugly face seemed to twist 
into a positive grin. 

“I taught him that society smirk,” 
she explained, “when he was just a 
puppy. And he is so absolutely sophis- 
ticated that he never forgets to turn it 
on when he is presented. It is his way 
of saying ‘De-lighted.’ ” 

Below them the place was a mist of 
blossoms, soft, gray shadows shifting 
over it. She began her sketch with lit- 
tle tentative dabs of the crayon. 

“Aunt Eleanor has given me up as 
hopelessly bohemian and impossible. 
She attributes it all to my being long on 
what is euphemistically known as tem- 
perament; and my views of life seem 
to her worldliness, nothing short of an- 
archistic. I think it’s a pitifully cheap 
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ambition to feel that nothing counts but 
accumulating wealth. Most of the men 
I know are like that; it seems so be- 
sottedly—sordid.” 

“There’s a lot that has to be yielded 
to the brute facts of life,” said Stan- 
hope, a smile on the edge of his lips. 

“But not everything. You see, I 
haven't any father and mother, and 
sometimes I think that I ought never 
to have happened. And being under 
the guardianship of my uncle, who is a 
very wealthy man, I live in an environ- 
ment to which I’m entirely antagonistic. 
Father left me a little place up in the 
Berkshires, and I love that, but I’m not 
often permitted to go there. This sum- 
mer I have ‘struck’; I’m going to do 
just as I please—that’s the reason I’m 
up here now.” 

Her manner was entirely without em- 
barrassment, and she went on sketch- 
ing with a sure and accurate touch. 

“Aunt Eleanor is such a_ splendid 
snob.” Her eyes were lifted and 
laughed into Stanhope’s. “She and 
Celeste were very much in the running 
last year over in London. Celeste is 
my cousin, a perfectly devastating 
beauty. She was really quite the rage, 
even among the contending ranks of 
American heiresses on bid over there. 
I really believe Aunt Eleanor runs 
a regular press bureau. I haven't 
‘gone off,’ as she hoped I would. 
Doesn't that sound like a defective fire- 
cracker? I don’t know why I'm telling 
you all this; it must be boring you to 
the verge of extinction, being made a 
father confessor of this way.’ 

“Quite the contrary. I’m unspeaka- 
bly interested. In spite of knowing that 
its bad form to ask questions, may | 
inquire where you live when you are at 
home ?” 

“In a gloomy old architectural pile on 
upper Fifth Avenue. I hate it.” 

This day had been the genesis of 
their real acquaintance. He came upon 
her standing, storklike, on one foot, a 
few days later in the wood. She flushed 
up at his-approach, but made a clean 
breast of it. 

“I’m standing this way because I 
have only one shoe,” she laughed, in a 
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little, stammering explanation. “You 
see, it was like this: I took off one 
shoe to get out a pebble that had got 
into it and that gave me a sympathy for 
the poor martyrs who used to have to 
walk on dried peas. And before I could 
ever suspect what he was going to do, 
Waggles had nabbed it and made off. 
It’s a trick I taught him when a puppy 
—to carry shoes. The cunning thing 
only thought it was a game! He’s sit- 
ting over there now, grinning his very 
most fiendish grin, waiting for me to 
chase him again. Oh, will you please 
go and get it?” 

She had her drawing pad under her 
arm, and after Stanhope had rescued 
the shoe, a somewhat heating and ex- 
citing process, she walked with him 
back to the cliff before the cabin. 

But she was no sooner seated and at 
her work when big drops came patter- 
ing on the leaves. 

“Why, it’s raining!” She held out a 
hand to make sure, and prepared for 
flight. 

“You must come into the house. It's 
foolhardy to start back to the hotel in 
this, it’s likely to be a ripping thunder- 
storm.” 

She followed him in, joying in the 
sense of adventure. Oilskin boots hung 
in one corner and cheek by jowl with 
them was a shelf of books, their worn 
backs bearing names to conjure with: 
Thoreau, Omar, Emerson, DeMaupas 
sant, and a score of lesser lights. 

On the walls were unframed photo- 
graphs, the Stadium, the Acropolis, the 
course at Epsom. [lung carelessly on 
a shelf was a collection of curios evi- 
dently picked up in foreign travel: 
Brazilian knives, a bit of Thun pottery, 
an exquisite small Madonna in ivory. 
All of them showing a certain refined 
discrimination in taste. 

The anomaly of these possessions in 
a fisherman’s cabin was apparent at a 
glance. But to her discerning eye he 
had from the first given proof of in 
nate good breeding and a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with social usages possible 
only to one who has passed his life 
among gentle people. She wondered a 
great deal about him. 














Young as she was, she had already 
imbibed the truth that the world is 
made up of two classes of men, those 
who follow paths already blazed, and 
those who hew out their own paths. 
She was positive she knew in which 
class to place him. Yet he puzzled her 
greatly. 

Before the big fireplace a table was 
littered with closely written manuscript. 
She gave him a flashing look of under- 
standing. 

“Ah, you write. I was sure, all the 
time, you did something interesting. 
You have F 

“Merely ‘scribbler’s itch.’ Wasn't it 
Stephenson who characterized it as ‘A 
life spent in the damned terror of spill- 
ing the ink’? He laughed and pushed 
a chair forward for her. 

She took off her hat and ran her fin- 
gers through the coppery hair over her 
temples. The situation had an air of 
charming domesticity. 

“Is it to be a book?” 

Stanhope nodded and shrugged. 

“It would like to be. As yet it is still 
‘on the knees of the gods.’ ” 

“Do you put live people in? Or just 
figments of the imagination—made-up 


” 





ones? 

“When I catch the live ones, I very 
greatly prefer them. But I have never 
yet been fortunate enough to catch a 
real, live heroine; to study her ways 
and be wise; to unravel her complexi- 
ties. TI very much wish to, for I con- 
fess I am deplorably ignorant of the 
eternal feminine at close range.” 

“Do you suppose,” she asked cheer- 
fully, with all the naiveté of a confiding 
child, “that I’d by any chance do?” 

Stanhope’s face softened into its rare 
smile. 

“T have no doubt of it whatever. But 
I couldn’t ask it. Though I’d consider 
myself the most fortunate of mortals 
if you——” 

“And Aunt Eleano: would have a fit 
—so that would make it interesting all 
round. But I am of age now, and I’m 
going to follow my own sweet will. 
What would I have to do?” 

“To be a proper study for a heroine? 
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Just be yourself, natural—just as God 
made you.” 

“But He didn’t make me a proper 
heroine at all.” She looked discour- 
aged. 

“T don’t want a prunes-and-prisms 
one. I prefer an original, live, individ- 
ual one, full of inconsistencies as a rose 
of perfume, faulty as——” 

“Maybe I'll do,” she said more hope- 
fully. “Aunt Eleanor says she never 
saw anything like me, but she doesn't 
mean it for a compliment.” 

Stanhope laughed and sat looking at 
her as she rested her chin in her hand. 
There was something of the little tiger 
cub about her, adorably soft, yet full of 
riotous possibilities. 

For a while there was silence between 
them, and outside the window the rain 
made a soft pattering on the leaves. 
Stanhope sat in the window sill, across 
the room from her. 

“When I met you in the wood to-day,” 
she said suddenly, “when I was limp- 
ing along on one shoe, I was running 
away from a man who had just been 
stupid enough to ask me to marry him.” 

“That doesn’t necessarily argue stu- 
pidity ; but this begins well for a hero- 
ine. \Vas he pursuing cave-man ethics, 
following the theory that the woman 
who is fleetest of foot is most desirable 
of possession? He should be reminded 
that ‘Rejected lovers need never de- 
spair, for there are four-and-twenty 
hours in a day and not a moment in the 
twenty-four in which a woman may not 
change her mind.’ ” 

“His intellect is of the Peter Pan 
variety that positively refuses to grow 
up. He makes me wish matrimony was 
as extinct an institution on earth as it 
is said to be in heaven. He is nothing 
but an animated platitude. But he is 
worth six millions, and I suppose Aunt 
Eleanor figures that if the worst came 
to the worst that would provide me 
very decent alimony.” 

Stanhope had already, at a distance, 
identified “Aunt Eleanor” and the cous- 
in who was a “devastating beauty.” 
The cousin was of a type which fails of 
appeal to a man of his temperament, 
because of the impression conveyed of 
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having been turned out to produce an 
effect. Much like an orchid, the roots 
of which have been adroitly immersed 
in a delicately tinted liquid dye that it 
may absorb and reproduce this tint in 
its fragile and waxy petals. Much of 
the time she appeared to be entirely sur- 
rounded by an apparently impenetrable 
cordon of young men. He felt sure 
that her conversation would be neutral 
tinted, and that a shrewd vein of calcu- 
lation underlay her studied air of lan- 
guor. 

“I know I’m going to prove an aw- 
fully disappointing heroine,” the girl 
apologized, when she gave him her hand 
in parting and looked up at his splen- 
did height with her little, disconcerting 
smile. “I won't repay study at all.” 
And she gave him one of her deep looks 
that always seemed to him to convey 
some fine inner quality of soul. 

And in this way the summer idly be- 
gan, for spring had already gone her 
primrose way and the year had begun 
to sow its usual crop of midsummer 
madness. It was impossible not to joy 
in the companionship of a spirit like 
hers, and it seemed to him that through 
it he was imperceptibly regaining his 
sense of proportion, and that some- 
thing of the joylessness which he had 
dumbly accepted as the complexion of 
his life lifted like a mist. It gave to 
the future something of a sense of out- 
stretching peace. There would always 
be this to remember. 

It happened one morning that she 
found him in one of his black moods, 
and her airiest badinage failed to draw 
him from it. 

On the hearth was a black heap— 
burned manuscript. She understood, 
but only lifted her brows inquiringly. 
He gave a bitter laugh that was like a 
strangled curse. 

“What is the use? When a man is 
filled so full of bitterness that what he 
writes would only seer the souls of 
those who read? A writer must be 
something more than a mere inky in- 
cubator with a fountain-pen attach- 
ment. He must have a message for 
the world. Once I fancied I had——” 

She looked up at him without speak- 





ing, moved by that strange sense of 
pathos which his voice always pro- 
duced in her. They had planned a bot- 
anizing expedition and they passed out 
of the house together, though neither 
of them thought of flowers. 

They took the familiar bridle path 
through the trees, and at a turn in the 
path where a rustic seat had been 
placed there stood a gnarled old live 
oak which they had named The An- 
cient Mariner because gray moss like 
the beard of the aged hung from it and 
it seemed stooped with the weight of 
years. Here they sat down, and for a 
while there were only the summer 
sounds of the great wood about them. 

It was a long time before either 
spoke, then she said, looking quite 
away from him: 

“\Vhatever it is—that is making you 
like this—down it some way, rise above 
it, and do your work.” There was a 
little tremble of her short upper lip that 
made the face exquisitely appealing. 

The very soreness of his spirit called 
out to this girl for the healing that lay 
in her rich tenderness, ineffably feimi- 
nine. But no woman should be con- 
demned to share his maimed existence, 
should ever bind herself with ties of 
love, and loyalty, and pity. Ah, that 
was it—pity. Women were forever im- 
molating themselves on some ghastly 
altar because of pity. 

Suddenly he looked down at her with 
a queer play of muscles in his cheeks 


and his jaws set hard. He drew his 
courage to his teeth. 

“Have you ever noticed anything pe- 
culiar in my walk?” he demanded. 

Her glance held only level and calm 
serenity. She answered thoughtfully: 

“Sometimes I have thought you were 
a little lame, there was just the sugges- 
tion of a limp.” 

“Do you happen to know what the 
lock step is?” he inquired, with terse 
brevity. Her eyes, big and wide, full 
of a gentle wonder, took hold of his and 
clung there. 

“Yes,” she said breathlessly, and her 
lips paled a little. 

“Then you can understand why I 
have that ungodly halt in my walk. It 














was acquired in my graceful peregri- 
nations between the chair factory and 
the cell house. I was Number 842.” 

He flung the bare fact at her brutally 
and watched it strike her like a blow be- 
tween the eyes. She flinched a little 
and her pallor deepened, but her soft 
gaze still lay on his face. 

Under Stanhope’s sunburn a singu- 
lar transparent whiteness shone 
through. 

“Do you wish to know more?” he 
asked steadily. 

Her look still held its sweet, com- 
plaisant poise. 

“Yes,” she said, “I wish to know 
all.” 

“It was the old story of an unsus- 
tained alibi. Just a diabolical tossing 
of the Dice of Chance, and of which 
man-made laws take no account.” 

She had been looking down at her 
hands, folded in her lap, after he began 
speaking, but suddenly she lifted her 
eyes and gave him a full-pupiled glance. 
He had the odd sensation of standing 
naked in soul before the judgment seat 
of her pure spirit and of not being 
afraid. 

“Surely,” she said, a little tremulous- 
ly, “you don't think you need to tell 
me that you were not guilty.” 

“Twelve good men and true declared 
it their conviction that I was, and some 
of them even thought I should hang. 
But there were two old fellows, Scotch 
and stubborn, who hung out for acquit- 
tal. It was compromised on eight 
years’ imprisonment. I was twenty-one 
at the time, at home from Princeton on 
my summer vacation.” 

When she looked at him then Stan- 
hope felt as if she had kissed him on the 
brow, though she had not moved from 
her drooping pose and her hands still 
lay folded in her lap. 

“Oh, it was cruel—cruel!” she said, 
looking away, a velvet huskiness in her 
voice that raced through his pulses. 
“And I know you are a good man—I 
know it.” 

“Seven of those years were served 
out. The last was dropped off because 
of so-called ‘good behavior.’ How do 
you know I am a good man?” 

Ik 
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Her answer was replete with truly 
feminine logic. 

“Because I know you are. Why do 
women have intuition if not to know? 
You are good, and true, and big, anc 
clean, and—very unfortunate.” 

A bewildering impulse swept over 
him to take her in his arms, it caught 
him by the throat and shook him cruel- 
ly. But he threw it off. A thousand 
incoherencies crowded themselves from 
his heart to his lips but did not pass 
there. 

“I am still unvindicated in the eyes 
of men.” When he drew out his hand- 
kerchief and wiped his dry lips she 
knew under what a tremendous strain 
he was speaking, for his hand shook un- 
controllably. “Six months ago I came 
out into a world that had no place for 
me—it never has for the dismissed con- 
vict. And I went a good way down at 
first, in that first futile beating of my 
head against a stone wall—I want you 
to know that, too. Was it strange when 
a man’s State has disfranchised him, 
when his one-time friends take particu- 
lar pains to pass by on the other side, 
and when it is an open secret that his 
name is on the criminal record? Of 
course, there was always suicide to re- 
sort to, but that has always seemed to 
me a coward’s gate to open and pass 
through. And it is rather banal, even 
when one conserves all the drama of 
the thing. But I would like you to 
know this—the genealogical family tree 
has never dangled a halter from one of 
its branches. We trace back to the bor- 
der clans of Scotland on my mother’s 
side, and I suppose it’s the blood of 
those old fellows that moves me some- 
times to write burring octosyllabics 
with the screel of the bagpipes in. I 
passed a good many hours that way 
when the law of man had shut me in 
from God’s good out-of-doors,” 

Looking down at her, he wondered 
at the humid softness of her eyes, till 
he realized that they were slowly fill- 
ing with tears. 

“Unfortunately I have not one of the 
Antzus-like natures that are strength- 
ened by contact with the earthiness of 
humanity's littleness and injustice,” he 
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went on presently. “Things hurt. So 
I came up here to try and catch my 
balance, to take up the threads of life 
I was so busily weaving when—when 
this came. I have been kept pretty busy 
most of the time fighting the devil.” 

“The casual judgment of your fel- 
low men—it ought not to make any dif- 
ference.” She spoke with a curious 
slowness, for only by so speaking could 
she control the tremor of her voice, 
“You must never let that dull your am- 
bition so that your real powers will 
never be tested.” 

“You don’t understand—you don’t 
know what it means to go blocks out 
of your way to avoid meeting a familiar 
face. You don’t know what it’s like. 
Some days when I sit here and let the 
pendulum of memory swing it’s just 
like looking down a dark vista into a 
garden full of beautiful things where I 
once wandered and from which I am 
now banished,” 

Although she did not speak, he was 
thrilled by the earnestness of her up- 
ward glance. They rose and walked on 
to where the bridle path ends and 
merges into the road that leads to the 
shore. 

“I think I must say good-by here.” It 
was hardly Stanhope’s voice, but it 
came from his lips. “And perhaps it 
is better that I do not see you again.” 
She did not see the ardor of his eyes 
because her lashes were lowered, but 
he was watching her lips with a kind of 
enchantment, and he saw a childish 
tremor pass over them. 

“It has been a—a mere ‘passing in 
the night,’ then? Ah, no, no—it shall 
not be like that! Why may I not make 
up a little in—in kindness, the repara- 
tion the world owes you? We—may 
still be friends?” 

“It is best not. Those people—down 
there in the valley, your friends, your 
relatives, they could not by any possi- 
bility approve of your—your friendship 
with a man whose name is on the 
criminal record.” 

She made an 
with her hands. 

“It would make no difference—none 
at all.” With that she glanced away, 
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and a color flamed up into her cheeks 
that was like a rouge made of rose 
leaves and spread thinly over her trans- 
parent whiteness. “Some time you 
may be vindicated. The truth may 
come out.” 

“Those things happen only in books 
—in stories. In real life it is quite dif- 
ferent. The guilty man fails to ap- 
pear at the psychological moment.” He 
held out his hand. “I am afraid it 
must be good-by. If you think of me 
at all after to-day—think of me as 
Number 842.” 

He spoke with the terse brevity of 
controlled emotion, but he was madly 
palpitant under the somber calm main- 
tained outwardly, and the passion with- 
in him, long repressed, leaped suddenly 
into the primitive instinct of the man 
for his mate, to possess where he loves. 

She looked at him a moment silently, 
her bosom lifting, as if she wished to 
fix the memory of his face forever on 
her heart. Even her lips were pale. 
*“Good-by, then, if—if you wish it.” 


The indecision that had held him 
swinging in uncertain poise for months 
suddenly hardened into resolve. He 
would go back ; back to the little Maine 
coast town where it had all happened. 
He would face this squarely, and with 
no false shame or pride. And perhaps 
He could not have explained 
why, but hope flamed anew in him. 

The man he had always believed 
guilty of the crime still lived, a re- 
spected citizen, high in the town’s es- 
teem. Was it wholly impossible that 
something might occur in this whirli- 
gig game of life to drive a guilty soul to 
confession? That chance might throw 
double sixes? He had said that such 
things never happened except in books, 
but Agathon, a much higher authority, 
has laid down the maxim that “It is a 
part of probability that many improba- 
ble things will happen.” 

Nothing could have held him back 
after his resolve once hardened. And 
for more than a year now he had been 
living in the old home, the last of his 
line, in the big house set back among 
its elms and maples. 














The estate and considerable fortune 
left by his father, who had died during 
the son’s imprisonment, had been held 
in trust for him. 

For some occult reason which he 
could not have analyzed, the turning of 
humanity’s cold shoulder to him failed 
to effect him as it once had. He would 
do his work. Had she not counseled 
him to let nothing swerve him from 
that? 

He had been returning late one even- 
ing from an hour or two on the water 
when it suddenly dawned upon him that 
a squall was imminent. Then, out of 
the west, had come the sudden awful 
leap of the gale. 

It had caught up and tossed the little 
dory like a child’s toy, totn the sheet 
from his hand, and halyards had swung 
creaking from their wings, and the sail 
went to shreds as if the furious hand 
of some monster had stripped it to bits. 

Then suddenly, like a thing seen in 
a dream, a small boat had swirled past 
him; the man in it stood up and leaped ; 
Stanhope caught at him, the two fell 
and toppled dizzily into the bottom of 
the dory. 

He did not know why he had not 
more of a sense of shock when he saw 
that it was Beveridge, the man who 
he had always believed had permitted 
him to expiate a crime committed by 
himself. 

He had struck his head as he fell, 
and a little trickle of blood ran from his 
temple. As Stanhope scrambled up and 
lifted him, one arm hung limp, and he 
was a dead weight. 

Then came the last crashing grind 
of the dory against the rocks of Thun- 
der Reef, a shivering snarl, and it was 
splintered and fell back riven in two. 
Then a desperate fight in the face of 
swirling breakers. It seemed to Stan- 
hope that only superhuman strength en- 
abled him, when a miraculous firmness 
was under his feet, to drag that dead 
weight up to where the water could not 
reach, though the chill wind found them 
and shrieked over them like a jibbering 
fiend. 

He could see the whiteness of the 
man’s face through that murky gloom, 
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and it was ghastly with the blood over 
it. His brandy flask was mercifully in- 
tact, and he lifted Beveridge and tried 
to force some of the liquor between the 
lips, but to no effect. He must face 
and dominate the situation himself, for 
the other was helpless; and then fol- 
lowed the numbing vigil of the night. 
How long it was he never knew, but a 
yellow light was straining through the 
gray when Beveridge moved and sighed, 
then looked up into his face with a 
gasping breath: 

“Good God, Stanhope!” 

For Stanhope looked wild enough, 
what with his torn and dripping clothes, 
wildly disheveled hair, and the pallor 
of his long vigil written white in his 
face. 

“With a brandy flask. Have a swal- 
low—you’re chilled to the marrow, old 
man. There, don’t try to move that 
arm—it’s broken. The wind’s falling a 
bit, you can’t stand this long, and I’m 
going to make a dash for it.” 

““Make—a dash for it? Where are 
we?” He tried to lift himself again, 
and fell back with a groan. He gazed 
up at Stanhope, giddy and sick with 
the pain. 

“We're on Thunder Reef ; it isn’t two 
miles to shore, and that’s nothing: 

“To a fellow who stroked his crew 
and made a sixty-yard touchdown at a 
Thanksgiving game.” 

“You've a devilish keen memory, 
Beveridge, and a diabolical profile in 
this light. Lie down now and shut up. 
It’s nothing; I’m as fit as a trivet ; came 
through that smash-up without a 
scratch, and am evidently destined to be 
hung yet. The swim will warm me up.” 

“Tt’s likely to, with that gale on and 
the wind cutting like a thousand icicles. 
It’s a fool’s venture. For the Lord’s 
sake, Stanhope—I’m not worth it.”” He 
looked up with a twisted face. “I’m 
not.” 

“There you go—wrenching your arm 
again. You'll be off in another dead 
faint in a minute. I wish to Heaven I'd 
got off before you came to life at all, if 
there’s got to be all this melodrama 
about it. The lifeboat could get out 
here now—if they knew we were here. 
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There are bonfires winking over there 
on the beach, they are looking for just 
such derelicts. But the fog’s coming 
up like a gray blanket—and I’ve got to 
make a dash for it, and instanter.” 

“But the breakers, against the cliffs, 
there at the harbor 4 

“Do you suppose I haven’t thought 
of that? Have you an idea I’m so in 
love with life, man? But we are not 
under the spotlight, Beveridge, and 
we'll cut all this.” 

“Not until I’ve said my little say. 
Stanhope, are you listening?” 

His answer was to draw Beveridge 
up and prop him against a rock, and to 
spread his own coat over the other’s 
knees. 

“Now, you hang onto that rock like 
grim death. I'll at least have enough 
breath left in me when I land to tell 
them where to send the lifeboat for 
you.” 

Long after, as he was battling his 
way through the last, engulfing surges, 
the look in Beveridge’s eyes when he 
had held out his hand to him had come 
to him like a revelation. The strokes, 
more and more laborious, went on and 
on. A sudden memory swept over him, 
keen and sweet, when the salt brine 
went over his face—‘'I'll race you to the 
buoy out there.” 

About him the fog thickened, yet, 
after an eternity, out of the gloom there 
loomed the misty outline of the shore. 
Its rocks were lashed by foam-flecked 
breakers, feathery spume broke over 
them, and here and there red bonfires 
burned. A shout went up when Stan- 
hope, fighting desperately, almost de- 
spairingly, against the last and heaviest 
sea, rose on its crest, and was flung 
on high like a plaything in the hands of 
some mirthful and merciless Titan. 

Some one caught and dragged him 
up, as the lip of the breaker would have 
sucked him back, caught and drew him 
into a circle of wondering faces. There 
was a strange, saffron light over all 
things, from the sun breaking through 
the bank of fog. 

“As the Lord lives—it’s Stanhope!” 

He was beaten and bruised and all 
but breathless, but he managed to gasp: 
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“Beveridge—out there on the reef— 
broken arm.” 

Then he lay back very white and 
still; and as four sturdy fellows bore 
him up to the old house set back among 
its big elms and maples, he opened his 
eyes once and a pallid smile twisted 
across his face, for his glance had 
lighted on the life crew, pulling rhyth- 
mically at their oars, toward Thunder 
Reef. 

Then the little town had the one sen- 
sation of its prosaic existence, if you 
except the sensation that had _ been 
caused by Stanhope’s arrest, and trial, 
and conviction for murder almost ten 
years before. 

For James Beveridge came back, not 
only with a broken arm but with a 
broken and contrite spirit: with a great 
resolve aflame in his soul, and the 
strength and resolution to carry it out. 

“I want to sleep o’ nights,” he said, 
in a tragi-whimsical explanation of his 
confession made before a number of 
witnesses not many hours after his res- 
cue and final safe landing at Gad’s Har- 
bor. “And I haven’t had a full night's 
sleep in nearly ten years. Not since 
I let Ted Stanhope suffer for a crime I 
committed myself. I deserve a life sen- 
tence, and I haven't much doubt I'll get 
it, but, by thunder, I'll sleep o' nights, 
anyway—even if it is on an iron cot! 
I haven’t taken ten winks without see- 
ing Stanhope’s gaze fixed on me, over 
the sea of heads in that courtroom, the 
day he was sentenced.” 

An awed look swept over the faces 

about him, and he lifted his voice to 
Say: 
“And when I saw him strike off into 
that hungry sea, taking his life in his 
hands to save a lying devil like me—I 
made up my mind right there and then 
that if I lived to get off of that reef 
I’d tell the truth and wipe the slate 
clean; I'd begin over again—even if it 
was behind bars.” 


In the months of vain searching that 
followed, Stanhope always likened him- 
self to a man who walks some desolate 
deck with an infinitude of mocking sea 
and sky above him and around him, but 








with the voice and presence he longs 
for a whole world’s width away. 

For some time now he had been in 
Paris, and had settled down to hard and 
persistent work. He was_ glancing 
over the society column of a fashionable 
journal one day, which he had picked 
up in a mere cross-current of indecision 
as to how he should pass the last half 
hour before dining, when his eye lighted 
on a paragraph that brought him bolt 
upright. It stated that Mrs. Winfield 
Austin-Canfield, wife of the well- 
known American financier, had de- 
parted, with her daughter and niece, for 
Illerville-sur-Mer. 

Not many hours after reading this 
enlightening paragraph, Stanhope was 
walking the casino terrace at Illerville- 
sur-Mer. 

It was the evening of a sultry Au- 
gust day, and some of the loungers 
were still at the little tables scattered 
about the long gallery. Presently 
Stanhope, making one in the kaleido- 
scopic throng about him, strolled in and 
looked about him. Then it was that he 
first saw her, and his heart gave a great, 
glad leap in his breast. 

She was idly watching the revolving 
wheels, but with a look of being de- 
cidedly bored. Sometimes she would 
pause behind the chair of her aunt, and 
the glorious-shouldered Celeste to 
watch their play, for the two were play- 
ing madly and recklessly, with the ab- 
sorbed, lust-of-gain look in the eyes 
that women, if they gamble at all, al- 
ways display in an extraordinary de- 
gree. 

Stanhope kept at a distance and pres- 
ently saw Benjaline sitting isolated in a 
window seat in another of the gaming 
rooms, looking out at the moonlit ter- 
race. Later she rose and passed out, 
and he stood near her on the gallery, 
near enough to have reached out his 
hand and touched her, 

She was wearing something white 
with little silvery threads shot through 
it; he had never been one to notice the 
dress of women, but this suggested the 
charming old myth of the laurel tree 
that had turned back again into Daphne. 
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Surely the nymph must have material- 
ized in some such filmy fabric. 

For hours after she had gone in he 
paced the terrace alone. And it was 
with the step of a man who is in sight 
of the promised kingdom of the earth, 
who inhales the breath of its flowers, 
and lifts his face to the blue of its skies. 

Very early the next morning he put 
on a set of bathing things and sat down 
by the window to watch and wait. He 
felt sure that she would answer the call 
of: the sea,.in response to that wild love 
of it in her blood, and would be out 
long before the conventional hour when 
fashionable bathers appear. 

Finally he caught his breath with a 
sudden gasp, for she had_ emerged: in 
her gray peignoir, a blue kerchief 
knotted in front over her bathing cap. 

His heart gave a bewildering leap, 
for the queer thought raced through his 
mind that if she entered that element 
again she would emerge no more a 
mere mortal. He watched her paddling 
about in the surf till suddenly she struck 
off for the open sea. 

Then he hurried down, waded out un- 
til waist-deep, and started in pursuit. 
When he caught up with her, and she 
turned her head and saw him, he had 
an odd flash of that inexplicable feel- 
ing that it has all occurred before, and 
in just this way. 

“Do you know—what a long time— 
I’ve been looking for you?” 

“No. But I’ve always been sure that 
—some time—you’d come,” she said 
simply. Their glances met, and they 
smiled into each other’s eyes. 

It was characteristic of Stanhope to 
lose no time, to go hammer and tongs 
at anything he wished to state. And he 
began at once: 

“There is only one thing that I want 
to talk to you about, and I feel that I 
shall never cease talking about it till 
you compel me to stop. Are you lis- 
tening ?” 

They swam close together, each with 
a steady breast stroke; he looked at 
her and met her bewildering glance. 

“Yes,” she said serenely. 

“And you give me permission to tell 
you all about it? About myself, I 
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mean, and everything, and about how 
long I’ve been looking for you, and 
what it means, now that I’ve found 
you?” 

“Yes,” she nodded, eyes veiled. 
“W-where have you been looking for 
me?” 

He passed over this as immaterial. 

“I’ve been looking for you so that I 
might say to you what I wanted to say 
three years ago, that summer when— 
when it all began, and when I had to 
say good-by to you because, of course, 
you know I could say nothing else then. 
I was a man just out of prison, who 
had served a term for murder, and 
even now when it is known that I 
served it undeservedly, I feel the 
smirch of it, the grime; it is something 
that will not wash off.” 

Something of the roguish tease still 
lay reminiscent in the girl’s eyes, and 
she said very demurely : 

“Has it occurred to you that you 
might say these things to me much more 
—well, comfortably, if we'd climb up 
on this?” 

“This” being a large flatboat which 
had been anchored and kept there for 
the convenience of such venturesome 
swimmers as came so far out. 

Then he told her, very simply, the 
story of James Beveridge’s confession. 

“But that I should find you, at last, 
and that you should care—you do care, 
den’t you? It is all very wonderful; 
but it had to be—it was foreordained,” 
he went on in splendid absurdity, the 
absurdity that makes all the world love 
a lover. “You must be mine in spite 
of anything that may have happened 
since. Nothing could change me, but 
you have not changed, have you? Sure- 
ly this—this that is so living a part of 
me must call out an answer in you.” 

This seemed to him very weak, but 
he could not, in spite of his gift of pic- 
turesque phraseology, define in epi 
grams his most sacred and inner emo- 
tions. For an epigram is a thing that 
glitters but is not gold. 

“IT can’t seem to tell you. But you 
see it’s somehow different “ 

Doubtless even Adam wooed under 
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the special hypothesis that his particu- 
lar case was “different.” 

“But I want to give you a chance to 
be very sure. You see, I knew you di- 
rectly I saw you, that first day, under 
the green water, all shiny and star-eyed 
like a mermaid.” 

Benjaline was looking down at her 
bare white feet in the water, but sud- 
denly she lifted her eyes, and at the 
look in them paradise opened to receive 
Stanhope. 

“You are the answer to all that is 
highest, and finest, and best in me.” 
His voice was tense in this high mo- 
ment of his wooing, and he drew her 
arm down and kissed its soft inner 
curve. *“And I want you right now, 
without waiting any longer, not a single 
day. I’ve been looking for you ever 
since I’ve been free to ask you. If I 
didn’t love you so tremendously I might 
tell it all so much more cleverly. It’s 
because I care so much that I’m making 
a botch of it like this.” 

“What am I,” she said, a little breath- 
lessly, her face growing white, “that I 
should be loved by a hero and a martyr? 
When I think of those years that——” 

Suddenly she covered her face with 
her hands and shuddered. Stanhope 
murmured inarticulate things over her 
for a moment till she said: 

“If you had asked me then—three 
years ago—I wouldn't have cared at all 
what other people thought of you. Oh, 
can't you understand that if a woman 
loves enough she can even wear shame 
like a coronet? It wouldn’t—have 
made—any difference——” 

Then it was that he quite forgot how 
short a distance from the beach they 
were, or that they were really not in a 
world to themselves. For she was say- 
ing presently : 

“Oh, I am sure they can see us from 
shore—and you don’t seem to care at 
all if they do. You mustn’t do that 
again. There are probably dosens of 
kodak fiends down there on the beach, 
and the way you are keeping this up 
they might be taking snapshots for a 
moving-picture show. .I’m sure—there’s 
a man—over there—with field glasses ! 
I'll race you to shore,” 
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“Baby Mine” an immensely entertaining farce. Winchell Smith’s two 
new plays “Bobby Burnit” and “Love Among the Lions” both inferior to 
his success of last season, “The Fortune Hunter.” 
“The Brass Bottle” an Arabian Nights tale 








“The Commuters,” 


modernized, “The Country Boy” one of the pleasant surprises of the season 


6N the “laugh and the. world 
laughs with you” principle, the 
theatrical managers are evi- 
dently determined that none 
of us shall be lonely at this 
season of the year. The advertise- 
ments bristle with records of cachinna- 
tion, and there is not a tear in sight. 
From “the funniest show in town” to 
“the audience rocked with laughter, 
with incidental suggestions that here 
you will “scream, roar, yell,” the story 
of the new plays of the season is of 
merriment and “laughter holding both 
his sides.” That, at all results, is the 
story told in the advertisements. But, 
like a good many other stories that get 
into print and on the posters, it wants 
to be taken with reservations. 

As always heretofore, the managerial 
mind seems bent on imitation. Two or 
three farce comedies were unusually 
successful last year, and as a result the 
opening weeks of the season have seen 
the production of practically nothing 
but farce, with, of course, a few mu- 
sical comedies by way of additional 
light entertainment. And, as has al- 
ways been the case, the farces that 





proved exceptionally good have been 
and are being liberally patronized by 


the public, just as they would have been 
patronized had they been unusually 
good melodramas or anything else, 
while the indifferent ones are either 
lingering along in a sickly effort at 
holding out a few weeks longer, or they 
have already been withdrawn. 

Unquestionably the biggest hit of the 
season so far—and a hit that will bring 
a fortune to its author and its manager 
is Margaret Mayo’s lively little piece, 
saby Mine.” Out in the big Western 
rival of New York where “Baby Mine” 
was first offered to the public the news- 
paper advertisements print the line 
“made in Chicago,” which must tickle 
local pride, for any city ought to be 
glad to claim such a merry entertain- 
ment. But as Miss Mayo, in private 
life Mrs. Edgar Selwyn, really lives in 
or near New York, and wrote the play 
at home, there may eventually be a war 
about its birthplace. However, before 
this calamity overtakes us, let us rejoice 
that it was born at all. 

I say this, too, notwithstanding the 
fact that a few of our very serious- 
minded reviewers, who cling to the 
strict letter of tradition, were rather 
grudging in the praise of the piece. 
Without absolutely stultifying himself 
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or unless he is absolutely without a 
grain of humor in his composition, no 
man who sees it can fail to be amused, 
3ut despite this fact there are some 
who feel that they must protest against 
it as an attack on the sacredness of 
motherhood, etc. 

What an absurdity! There is noth- 
ing in life which is without its humor- 
ous side if one has the proper angle 
from which to see it, and seeing the hu- 
morous side of anything has never of 
itself produced an irreverent or scoffing 
attitude. Because I can see the fun in 
this little joke about babies, it doesn’t 
follow that I will be any the less im- 
pressed with the beautiful sentiments 
of motherhood, any the less reverential 
in my regard for the nobility of charac- 
ter and self-sacrifice which the maternal 
responsibity engenders. 

If these sane objectors had attacked 
the play on the grounds that we laughed 
at a little woman who fibbed when it 
wasn’t necessary, instead of holding up 
our hands in horror at such feminine 
duplicity, I grant they might have had 
some justification. For anything that 
minimizes the wickedness of lying is 
dangerous. But this was the point they 
couldn’t see from their narrow little 
bromidic points of view. And so Zoie 
Hardy's perfectly hardened little pro- 
pensity for telling fibs wasn’t even 
touched on by the moralists. 

Zoie, to begin with, was one of those 
wholly unregenerate little women who 
couldn’t get enthusiastic about babies, 
and she never really quite realized how 
much love her husband /fred set by 
them. To be sure, before they were 
married, she used to make a lot of fuss 
over every child they met, but that, so 
Alfred has decided, was merely one of 
her many prevarications. In the scene 
with the recorders, Hamlet, if you will 
remember, asking his false friends to 
play upon the instruments, says “it is 
as easy as lying.” 

Well, Zoie certainly found lying 
easy. In fact, according to Alfred, she 
seemed to rejoice in it. Often enough, 
he says, he had sat with his back to the 
clock, and asked her the time just to 
catch her at the game. And invariably 





she had lied half an hour forward or 
half an hour backward just to keep in 
practice. 

However, a plain, ordinary household 
lie is one thing, and a lie that is calcu- 
lated to inflame a man’s jealousy is 
another. And Zoie’s mistake at the be- 
ginning of this play is in telling the lat- 
ter sort of lie. She had been to lunch- 
eon—oh, a perfectly justifiable and 
harmless luncheon—with Alfred's best 
friend, Jimmy Jinks. And a talkative 
waiter had casually mentioned the fact 
to the young husband. And 4/fred, 
after a scene that is stcrmy, but has its 
very funny side, has rushed away after 
telling his wife that now she is free and 
he is free, and he will never see her any 
more. 

As Alfred can attend to business just 
as well in Detroit as in Chicago, which 
is his home, he quits the latter city 
promptly, leaving the wife to console 
herself as well as she can. And then 
Jimmy Jinks’ wife, who is as much in 
the dark about the unknown man as 
Alfred is, suggests to Zoie that it would 
be a good idea to get a new baby into 
the house after a proper length of time 
and send a wire to 4/fred telling him 
he is a papa. She suggests adopting a 
baby, but Zoie objects on the grounds 
that Alfred is so fussy—"“he always 
wants his own things about’—and so 
they arrange for Jimmy to see the su- 
perintendent of a foundling home and 
arrange for the loan of the bit of hu- 
manity needed for the plan. 

All Zoie’s arguments as to the feasi- 
bility of the plan are put to rout by 
Mrs. Jimmie’s quotation from a New 
York newspaper special to the effect 
that “there are in Chicago fully three 
thousand husbands fondling babies that 
are not their own, but babies adopted by 
their wives, and the deluded fathers are 
no wiser,” which may or may not be 
true, but has undoubtedly provided the 
inspiration for one of the most ridicpi- 
lously funny farces that was ever writ- 
ten. 

From the beginning of the second act 
‘Baby Mine” is side-splitting in the 
most positive sense of that much-abused 
phrase. Jimmy arranges for a baby, 














and at the last moment its mother 
changes her mind. In the meantime 
Alfred arrives home earlier than ex- 
pected. All kinds of evasions have to 
be indulged in to keep him from be- 
coming suspicious. 

In the meantime there is frantic tele- 
phoning to Jimmy that a baby must be 
gotten quick, a new one and a he one. 
\Vhen he protests that the mother will 
not let it go, Zoie tells him to steal it, 
and he does. 

Its arrival pacifies Alfred, but its 
mother’s arrival, unknown to him, gets 
the principals of the plot into a dread- 
ful quandary. In the meantime another 
baby must be substituted, and Jiymy, 
who is the “goat” through all th® pro- 
ceedings, has to make a visit to the 
washerwoman who has recently been 
blessed with twins. 

Jimmy turns up with the second 
baby, but the attempt to smuggle the 
first one out of the house is frustrated 
by the husband’s unexpected entrance. 
He sees two babies now, calls for an 
explanation, and is swelling with pride 
a moment later at thought of the double 
blessing. ° 

Now, since the first baby’s mother is 
still hanging about, it is absolutely 
necessary to get it back to her and bor- 
row baby number two of the washer- 
woman to keep up the delusion. But 
there is more bungling, and, before 
long, Alfred is wild with joy and fa- 
therly pride at the notion that not twins 
—but triplets—have been the blessing 
his wife had brought him. 

The piece ends with his discovery of 
the deception—ends abruptly and leav- 
ing the future somewhat to the im- 
agination—but most sides ache so by 
that time that the curtain is welcome. 

In the cast at Daly’s Miss Marguerite 
Clark is the altogether fascinating little 
liar, Mr. Ernest Glendinning, a thor- 
oughly admirable young husband, and 
Mr. Walter Jones, the highly humorous 
best friend. These three carry the 
major burdens of the piece most de- 
lightfully, while Miss Ivy Troutman, a 
beautiful young woman, Miss Sara 
Biala, and several others fill out an en- 
tirely agreeable cast. 
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Mr. Winchell Smith, in “The For- 
tune Hunter,” having written one of 
the three most successful plays of last 
season, can afford to rest on his laurels 
which will not be visibly freshened by 
the two new plays which bear his name. 

Both of them are adaptations of 
books, and their shortcomings as enter- 
tainment are due rather to original 
thinness in the narratives than to Mr. 
Smith’s handling. In “Bobby Burnit,” 
for instance, the best act—the third— 
is of the adaptor’s own devising, while 
throughout both pieces there is plenty 
of evidence of his skillful manipula- 
tion. 

“Love Among the Lions,” which Mr. 
Smith adapted from a story by F. Ans- 
tey, the editor of Punch, is chiefly 
pleasant on account of the acting of 
Mr. A. E. Matthews, an English comed- 
ian of whom I have told readers of 
AINSLEE’S in occasional letters written 
from London. He is now making his 
first American appearance, and as Mr. 
Frohman has him under a five years’ 
contract there is hope that we-shall have 
him with us for that length of time at 
least. In “Love Among the Lions” at 
the Garrick, Mr. Matthews appeared 
as a mild-mannered, timid young gen- 
tleman, who confessed to the pallid oc- 
cupation of tea taster, and who had the 
misfortune to become enamored of a 
young woman with highly romantic no- 
tions. 

She has heard of a couple in America 
who were married in a cage of lions, 
and when the young man presses his 
suit agrees to have him on one condi- 
tion. He, never dreaming what he is 
“going up against,” is sufficiently eager 
to promise her the moon. She doesn’t 
want that, but outlines the plan of be- 
ing married in a cage of wild beasts at 
the zoo. Whereupon the young man, 
secretly hoping that something will ulti- 
mately occur to prevent the sacrifice, 
agrees to the proposition. 

The subsequent acts are devoted 
largely to an exhibition of his uncertain 
and unhappy state of mind. Miss Jane 
Oaker plays the romantic young wom- 
an in this piece very pleasantly, and the 
role of a feminine lion tamer is in the 
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skillful hands of Miss May Blaney, 
who in private life is Mrs. A. E. 
Matthews, and who has come to us 
after a great success in London in “The 
Little Damozel.” 

Basically the theme of Mr. Smith’s 
other play, “Bobby Burnit,” at the re- 
named Republic Theatre is not unlike 
the one I have just described. For 
here again timidity, and in addition in- 
competence, must make a show of 
bravery and assertiveness. 

George Randolph Chester wrote the 
book, In Mr. Smith’s dramatization 
Mr. Wallace Eddinger now ranks as 
the star actor, and plays with deftness 
and agreeableness. Bobby Burnit is a 
youth who is permitted to come into 
possession of ‘his father’s business at 
the time of the latter’s death, though 
the father has had a preconceived no- 
tion of the youth's inability to carry it 
on successfully. 

And Bobby certainly lives up to ex- 
pectations. Before long, unmindful of 
the advice of one of his father’s trusted 
employees, Bobby has involved himself 
in various unsuccessful business ven- 
tures, and finds himself a voiceless fac- 
tor in the business which he has turned 
into a corporation. At this point, 
through a coup de theatre, during 
which Bobby leads one of his enemies 
to believe that he has committed mur- 
der, the tables are turned, and the final 
curtain, of course, finds Bobby success- 
ful in both love and business. 

A less plausible series of scenes could 
hardly be imagined, but as they are 
acted by Mr. Eddinger, with particular- 
ly good support from Thomas Findlay 
and George Wright, the play is not 
without some entertaining qualities. 

“The Commuters” at the Criterion is 
Mr. James Forbes’ third play, and thus 
far it appears to have enjoyed con- 
siderable popular success. But while it 
contains many of the bright lines which 
Mr. Forbes invariably provides, it is not 
a good play, and I should be greatly 
surprised if it equaled in popularity 
either “The Chorus Lady” or “The 
Traveling Salesman.” In each of these 
plays the author took a type, placed it 
before us, and provided it with ear- 
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marks that, if not always familiar, were 
at all events apparently true to the 
character, and certainly amusing. 

His difficulty in the new play lies in 
the fact that he has tried to dramatize 
a condition rather than a situation. 
Now, as we all know, the life of the 
commuter has its humorous and its 
serious side. The comic papers have 
overdone the former, and the latter, un- 
fortunately, is not sufficiently distinc- 
tive to make a play about. And so in- 
stead of a play Mr. Forbes gives us a 
series of more or less isolated sketches, 
not too well cemented together, and ro 
one of which takes any very strong 
hold upon either imagination or sym- 
pathy. 

The first act deals rather liberally 
with such little pleasantries as_ the 
fringe of grass which the commuters 
call their lawn, with the early risings 
and the missing of trains which are the 
stock jokes of the subject. In the sec- 
ond act we have a sort of satirical side 
squint at the feminine side of such a 
community, with its affected interest in 
woman’s rights and so forth. Then in 
the third and fourth acts the piece final- 
ly works up to a sort of dramatic cli- 
max in which the principal characters, 
a young wife and husband, are tem- 
porarily estranged, through the wife’s 
effort to teach her husband a lesson by 
pretending to stay out late at night. 

The best character in the piece and 
the best played is a bachelor interloper 
into the house of the young married 
people. Taylor Holmes is the actor 
who scores in this role. Others in the 
cast at the Criterion are May De Sousa, 
who for the first time appears out of 
musical comedy, Orrin Johnson, Geor- 
gie Lawrence, E. Y. Backus, and Lil- 
lian Thurgate. 

“The Brass Bottle” at the Lyceum is 
another play that bears the name of F. 
Antsey, who, as I have mentioned, pro- 
vided the book for Mr. Smith’s “Love 
Among the Lions.” In this case Mr. 
Anstey himself has written the play, 
and if there is any credit due elsewhere 
it is to that general fund of delightful 
weirdness, “The Arabian Nights 
Tales.” For Mr. Anstey has hit upon 














the amusing idea of bringing one of 
them up to date—that is to say, he in- 
troduces a genie into modern London 
environment and lets him do his work. 

The young architect, who is the 
means of releasing the genie from a 
bottle in which he has been corked up 
for thousands of years, repents of his 
act very shortly. For the genie, first 
in his gratitude, and then in anger at 
the seeming lack of appreciation of 
those he has befriended, almost puts the 
young man out of business and very 
nearly costs him the loss of his best 
girl. 

The latter calamity threatens when 
the genie, for some fancied slight to his 
dignity, turns the girl's father, a staid 
oll professor, into a wall-eyed mule. 
Ultimately the genie, frightened at the 
signs of progress that confront him 
everywhere, begs to be corked up in his 
bottle again and cast into the sea. And 
in order to have his wish he agrees to 
set the young man’s love affair aright 
and repair all the mischief he has done. 

The rdéle of this quaint supernatural 
figure is very well conveyed by Mr. 
Edwin Stevens who has _ frequently 
shown his ability in bizarre parts. But 
Mr. Richard Bennett, remembered for 
his beautiful performance of John 
Shaid in “What Every Woman 
Knows,” is out of his element as the 
young architect. A pleasant figure in 
the cast is Miss Irene Fenwick, and 
splendid work is done by Louis Masson, 
Ivo Dawson, and Mrs. Thomas Whif- 
fen. 

Edgar Selwyn’s “The Country Boy” 
at the Liberty has provided one of the 
surprises of the early season, for, 
though Mr. Selwyn has tried several 
times before, nothing that he has done 
gave promise of the delightful enter- 
tainment provided in this piece. It 
blends the popular qualities of such 
plays as “The Fortune Hunter” and 
“The Traveling Salesman,” and though 
it is not so good a comedy as the former 
its appeal will be much the same. The 
general effect is wholesome. ‘In a play 
of this sort lines and characterization 
count for more than the actual story 
which is trite enough. 
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Briefly the play deals with a village 
youth who has more self-esteem than 
energy, and who instead of being 
willing to settle down to work prefers 
to wait for the “big things” which he 
feels certain are sure to come his way. 
He is in love, of course, and his pros- 
pective father-in-law has offered to 
start him in his bank at five dollars a 
week, a proposition which the youth 
promptly refuses. The girl’s father, 
and then the girl herself, naturally de- 
mand that the boy shall “make good” 
before there is a wedding. Finally 
spurred to temporary action, he decides 
to go to the city to show what he can 
do. 

The second act, showing the boy in a 
cheap theatrical boarding house, and in 
the toils of a selfish show girl, brings a 
series of highly amusing character 
sketches, and some studies that have 
the touch of realism. The boy has not 
succeeded, and is about to make a quick 
exit via the gas-tube route when he is 
persuaded to continue the battle for 
success. His good angel is an old news- 
paper man who agrees to go back with 
him to the home village and start a 
newspaper there. And that good com- 
pany and business instinct shall not be 
lacking, a third partner, in the person 
of a Broadway ticket speculator, goes 
with them. 

Of course this triumvirate succeeds, 
the father relents, the boy’s mother is 
made proud and happy, and the sounds 
of wedding bells are in the air before 
the curtain falls. 

Mr. Selwyn has made a very agree- 
able blend of fun and sentiment, and a 
charming little company acts the piece 
to the best advantage. The role of the 
grouchy old newspaper man is especial- 
ly rich in opportunities, of which Mr. 
Robert McWade, Jr., admirably and 
appealingly avails himself. The role of 
the boy is in the hands of Forrest 
Winant, a young actor who is making 
steady and gratifying progress. Edith 
Lyle is a pleasant heroine, and- Arthur 
Shaw, Mrs. Stuart Robson, and Wil- 
lette Kershaw fill in character portraits 
excellently and with great satisfaction 
to the audiences. 















NBYAGE BOOK that is almost certain 
EVAN. to be widely read is “A Suc- 
cessful Wife,” published by 
Harper & Brothers. The au- 
thor is announced as G. Dor- 
set. It is likely to attract attention, first, 
because it deals with a theme which just 
now is the prevailing fad in fiction. 
For some reason hard to explain, the 
subject of conjugal trouble has a great 
vogue in these days, the more so if its 
conditions are presented as sordid and 
ugly and wretched, and the woman is 
shown as a paragon of suffering and 
patient virtue. It is, doubtless, a per- 
fectly legitimate theme for the novelist, 
although it is a grave question whether 
its influence is not bad, particularly 
upon undiscriminating minds. 

“A Successful Wife” will help to add 
to the skepticism regarding the 
chances of marital happiness, in spite of 
the fact that its tone is not so pessi- 
mistic as the general run of this class of 
fiction. It is true that Esther Carey 
achieved her purpose to become a suc- 
cessful wife, but most readers, we 
think, will lay aside the book with a 
subconscious conviction that her vic- 
tory was a barren one. For, after all, 
unless the effort of husband or wife 
to attain their common contentment 
strengthens the characters of both, it 
is more or less futile, at any rate in 
fiction, and it cannot truthfully be said 
that Stephen Kirkland’s development, 
throughout the story, is appreciable. 
‘He remains, at the end, very much 
what he was at the beginning. 

His character, indeed, embodies the 
book’s chief defect. The author has 
undertaken to give in him a portrait of 
the artistic temperament, and has failed 





to impress it with the necessary real- 
ism. One feels the author’s own in- 
credulity. Esther has vitality, but Ste- 
phen is a lay figure. 
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It is some eight or nine years since 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson scored 
their success with “The Lightning Con- 
ductor,” a pioneer in automobile fic- 
tion, and since then they have dili- 
gently tilled the field. Several of their 
stories have been substantially little 
more than guides for motor-car tours, 
useful as such, because of the real in- 
formation they contained as to itiner- 
aries. 

Their latest book, “The Motor 
Maid,” published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., has an unfortunate title, be- 
cause it will be taken for granted that 
it is merely another of their familiar 
tales; and it is. 

Mademoiselle Lys d’Angely, whose 
father was French and mother Amer- 
ican before they died, is the motor 
maid of the tale. She is introduced to 
us as the occupant of the upper berth 
in a French sleeping car en route to 
Cannes. An elderly English woman, 
Miss Paget, in the lower berth, who 
has gone to bed with all her clothes 
on, is, in consequence, in distress, and 
Lys descends and proceeds to undress 
her and open the window, in spite of 
the attentions of Miss Paget’s pet bull- 
dog. The conversation which ensues 
discloses the fact that Lys is on her 
way to take up her duties as companion 
to the Princess Boriskoff, in order to 
escape marriage with a French man- 
ufacturer of corn plasters. At Cannes 


she finds that the princess has incon- 

















siderately died, and she is forced to 
accept the position of lady’s maid to 
the wife of an English manufacturer of 
pills, recently knighted in recognition 
of his services to humanity. 

Then begins a motor trip with Sir 
Samuel and Lady Turnouer through 
the south of France. The chauffeur is 
an interesting young gentleman, Jack 
Doane, who subsequently turns out to 
be the nephew of Miss Paget. 

Any one is at liberty to guess at the 
dénouement. It will not be difficult. 
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Mr. John Galsworthy’s book, “A 
Motley,” published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, is a collection of what he 
calls “stories, studies, and impressions.” 
There are twenty-eight of them in the 
volume, and they have a character and 
quality which show their author as a 
sincere, experienced, and gifted artist. 

It makes little difference whether or 
not the book is a commercial success, 
as such success is estimated; that there 
is some one with the capacity and will 
to do such work, and that publishers 
can be found for it is the important 
thing, and its significance has a tonic 
value. 

The most impressive thing about this 
collection is the utter simplicity of 
form and substance. If Mr. Galswor 
thy conceived these “stories, studies, 
and impressions” with any conscious 
effort to produce effects, he has dis- 
guised it with consummate skill. The 
themes are commonplace, the charac- 
ters are ordinary, but he has used them 
with such subtle art as to stir the im- 
agination and stimulate the creative fac- 
ulty which lies dormant in most of us. 
He has illuminated and colored inti- 
mate passions and emotions by a depth 
and intensity of thought which pro- 
duces in the minds of his readers a 
vital reflection of them. “A Prisoner” 
and “The Pack” are two striking ex 
amples of this. In reading them we ex- 
perience the mental agonies of impris- 
onment and appreciate the debasing in- 
fluence of the mob. 

Mr. Galsworthy follows the masters 
of the art of expression in his sim- 
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plicity and directness. He never di- 
verts the mind of his reader from the 
thought by ambitious and meretricious 
verbal decoration. In reading these 
stories one sees the pictures, and is 
wholly unconscious of the author or 
his manner. It is much to be grateful 
for in these times of rhetorical preten- 
sion. 
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A book that deserves serious consid- 
eration is Miss M. P. Willcocks’ story, 
“The Way Up,” published by John 
Lane Company. It is on a theme which, 
in one way or another, is filling the 
mouths, if not the minds, of various 
people nowadays. Miss Willcocks had 
manifestly selected it, however, as the 
background for her character and plot, 
and not at all for the purpose of con- 
structing a problem novel. 

Michael Strode’s views as to the 
methods of correcting the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth, how he put them to 
practical test, and how his experiment 
culminated constitute the thread from 
which the story is woven. But Miss 
Willcocks has duly subordinated all this 
in her process of construction so that 
the real interest lies, not in an economic 
or sociological problem, but in the pure- 
ly human element represented by the 
characters. 

Mrs. Strode, Michael’s mother, is de- 
scribed as “a Rabelais in petticoats,” 
and making due allowance for her sex 
and environment, she lives up to the 
description. Certainly she gives the 
whole book a spice and originality that 
make her its dominating character. 
The Strodes are people of good Dev- 
onshire family with well-established 
claims to gentility and cultivation. 
Therefore, Michael’s determination to 
become a hand in an iron foundry is 
something of a shock to his mother and 
sister, in spite of the fact that his mo- 
tive is humanitarian. He subsequently 
becomes a foundry owner, and so vin- 
dicates the family pride. 

But his conjugal venture does not 
turn out so successfully. Like many 
other men of his temperament, he is in- 
fatuated by a pretty face, and his mar- 
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riage with frivolous little Elise Lesueur 
is disastrous. 

With the exception of Michael and 
Elise, all of the characters are drawn 
with great skill. Mrs. Strode, and her 
daughter Cecily, Louis Avioler, John 
Pym and his wife are distinct and origi- 
nal types, very vital and human. Elise 
seems to us to be rather artificial, and 
Michael is quite obviously a property 
character. The book is filled with hu- 
mor, skillfully blended with the dra- 
matic. 
' es F 


It is not unlikely that a number of 
readers will be found who may enjoy 
Virginia Demarest’s new book, “The 
Fruit of Desire.” published by Harper 
& Brothers. It is conceivable also that 
some may be willing to approve, the- 
oretically at. least, the purpose of the 
story—for this is a novel with a pur- 
pose. 

On the other hand, we are inclined 
to believe that the majority of those 
whose patience is sufficient to carry 
them through the three hundred and 
thirty pages of the book will be tempted 
to condemn it as essentially immoral. 
It is not a nice story, chiefly because 
it exploits an abnormal and unhealthy 
view of the sex relation. A vast amount 
of mawkish sentimentality is expended. 
People with “views” about the relations 
of the sexes are very apt to entertain 
and express them in consequence of a 
morbid curiosity which they cannot con- 
trol, a curiosity which is no less un- 
pleasant and inconvenient when the at- 
tempt is made to veil it under the pre- 
tense that the subject must be gravely 
discussed as a “problem.” | 

The story of “The Fruit of Desire” is 
an impossible one. There is not a 
glimmer of plausibility about it from 
beginning to end. The assumption of 
the circumstances which brought John 
Kenton and Edith Strode together is 
crude and artificial. It is not unnatural, 
of course, that a young man just re- 
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leased from prison should find himself 
practically an outcast; it is possible, 
also, that a young woman like Edith 
Strode should feel the intolerable con- 
ditions of her life at home. But it is 
an offense against one’s sense of pro- 
portion that the two should execute the 
plan that they formulated unless they 
were destitute of the qualities of fore- 
sight and common sense needed to car- 
ry it out. 

The author forces these two inno- 
cents seriously to discuss and adopt 
what they are pleased to call the spir- 
itual life as though it elevated them 
to a plane above the “average” man and 
woman, as though they were thereby 
actually manifesting a loftier morality. 

It would be interesting to get the 
views of the “average” wife and 
mother, to say nothing of the “aver- 
age” husband and father—but probably 
the latter is negligible—on the subject. 
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Important New Books. 


“African Game Trails,” Theodore Roose- 
velt, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Osbornes,” E. F. Benson, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

“The Heritage of the Desert,” Zane Grey, 
Harper & Bros. 

“The North Pole,” Robert E. Peary, F. A. 
Stokes Co. 

“Rest Harrow,” Maurice Hewlett, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“The House of Bondage,” Reginald Wright 
Kauffman, Moffat, Yard & Co. 

“Good Men and True,” Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes, Henry Holt & Co 

“The Flint Heart,” Eden Phillpotts, E. P 
Dutton & Co 

“The Rose in the Ring,” George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Husband's Story,” David Graham 
Phillips, D. Appleton & Co. 

“Clayhanger,” Arnold Bennett, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

“Queen Sheba’s Ring,” H. Rider Haggard, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“At the Villa Rose,” A. E. W. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Lonely Lovers,” Horace W. C. 
Newte, Mitchell Kennerly. 

“The Hard Rock Man,” 
Becholt, Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 








E don't believe that even AINSLEE’s, 

with all that it has accomplished, has 

ever given its readers anything like what it 

gives them in this present number, and we 
want to know what you think about it. 

If you think we are claiming too much, 
just turn to page 41 and read the first part 
of William J. Locke’s story, “Viviette.” We 
think it is the best piece of fiction that ever 
came into this office. We want you to read 
it; we want you to read the conclusion in the 
December number, and after you have fin- 
ished it we want you to tell us what you 
think of it. 

It isn’t necessary, of course, to tell you 
anything about Mr. Locke. You all know 
him, you have all of you read his books; but 
we don’t believe you have read any such ex- 
traordinary tale as “Viviette” by him, or for 
the matter of that by any one else. 

We've missed our guess if you don’t find 
Dick Ware to be anything but an empty 
lyddite shell, as Mrs. Holroyd put it; Austin 
and Viviette were convinced of it in a man- 
ner that would last any one a lifetime. You 
may not remember the story that long, per- 
haps, but you'll keep it in mind long enough 


to tell all your friends about it. Read it 
and see. 
oe 
OUISE CLOSSER HALE has, only 
within a week or two, become a 


member of the New Theatre Company. 


Of course you will see her act in that 
company some time during the coming 
season, but before you go, take the 
time to read her complete novel, “Be- 


hind Their Masques,” in this number. It 
will give you a sort of feeling of intimacy 
with her—as though you had a friend on the 
stage in whose acting you take a certain pride 
—and it will also give you a sense of being 
behind the scene. For Mrs. Hale has written 
a story of stage life. and has written it from 
the point of view of one who has lived it. 
As you read it you will realize as perhaps 


you never did before what the private and 
professional life of stage people is, and you 
can’t help living it with them, for the time 
being at any rate. 


you probably read at least two or three 

other magazines besides AINSLEE’s, and 
find in them pretty regularly a continued story. 
Now take a few moments to think the matter 
over, and recall the serials that you have 
recently read and ask yourselves if you have 
found anything that has held your interest 
in any such degree as “The Golden Web,” 
by Anthony Partridge. We are willing to 
risk putting this question because this story 
was read by every one in our office when it 
came to us. Some of us sat up nights to 
finish it, others dropped all their work when 
they began it, and each one went through it 
from beginning to end without omitting a 
single word. 

Those of our friends who have had a 
chance to speak to us about it have been 
unanimous in their praise of it. 

But the story is almost ended; there will be 
but one more installment. Foreseeing the 
deep interest that it has roused, and realizing 
that the task of selecting a worthy successor 
to it was going to be a hard one, we got busy 
bright and early, and finally landed a serial, 
to begin in the January number, that will 
make it easy for you to forget “The Golden 
Web.” We are not going to tell you any- 
thing about it now except that the authors, 
whom you know very well, are among the 
greatest living novelists. That ought to suf- 
fice for the present. 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES, who 
died in the latter part of August, 
twenty-five years of his life in 
psychical besides 
duties as 
University. He 


spent 
the work of 
attending to his 
philosophy in Harvard 
helped enormously in bringing to light pre- 


research 
professor of 
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viously buried knowledge about the human 
mind and mutual influences which are by de- 
grees being made practical and usable by all 
And by the way, the reports that 
suc- 


of us. 
Professor James has, since his death, 
ceeded in establishing communication with 
friends in this world has created a profound 
sensation. 

You have noticed a series of articles by H. 
Addington Bruce on “Adventurings in the 
Psychical,” which began in the September 
number. In the course of this series, Mr. 
Bruce is going to give you in an interesting 
and popular way a review of what has ac- 
tually been discovered respecting the curious 
manifestations of the human mind, and will 
show that there is a practical significance in 
them. He is going to show you, too, some 
of the ways in which you can put this knowl- 
edge to use in a thoroughly practical way to 
your own great advantage; not by palm read- 
ing, or fortune telling, or any of those de- 
vices, but in ways that have been accepted 
and approved by scientific men. 

You ought to keep your eye on these ar- 
ticles. 


HE next issue of Arnstee’s will be our 
Holiday number. We are going to give 

you a plenty of old-fashioned Christmas spirit, 
something that is altogether too rare in these 
hurrying twentieth century days. It seems 
sometimes as though we had got very far 


one = 








“aw ay from the old belief in “peace on earth, 
good will to men” in our absorption in other 
things, and it will not do us any harm, maybe 
a lot of good, to give ourselves a few mo- 
ments’ relaxation and get back again to the 
thoughts and deeds that have given the 
Christmas season its special significance. 


WE. want to get closer to the readers of 
AINsLEr’s than we have been. We want 
to know what they think of the magazine, what 
they like, and what they don’t like about it, 
and what their tastes and opinions are about 
periodical fiction generally. So this talk is 
for you. We don’t see any reason why we 
should not have some friendly and intimate 
discussions every month about the things i: 

which we have a common interest. Every 
one of you who reads AINsLEE’s has some 
opinion about what you see in it or about 
what you would like to see in it, and if you 
will talk to us as you would, and probabiy 
do, to your friends and acquaintances, it 
will help us a whole lot, and will benefit you 
There is nothing like a friendly exchange of 
views to bring about improvement. 

When a magazine has lived as long as 
AINSLEE’s and continues to attract and hold 
the good will and interest of its thousands 
of readers, you have in that simple un- 
adorned fact the best kind of proof that it 
has made good, and we want you to help us 
to continue to make good. 








More About 
The “Fool,” The Frying Pan, and 
The Flatiron Building. 


By ARTHUR S. FORD. 











EXPLANATION: 


In previous issues of standard magazines I told how Joseph Aspdin, an Englishman, earned the 
name of “fool” by trying to “make stone” in a frying pan over a kitchen stove. This marked the birth 
of Portland Cement and Concrete, the wonderful material that made the skyscraper possible and is 
revolutionizing building everywhere. I told of its amazing growth in America, starting with 42,000 
barrels in 1880, jumping to over eight million barrels in 1900, fifty million barrels in 1907, and over 
sixty-two million barrels in 1909. I told further of the enormous profits that have been made by stock- 
holders in well situated and intelligently managed cement mills, and asked you to join us in equipping 
our magnificent mill on the Lake Shore Ry. at Sandusky Bay, with water transportation to all points 
on the Great Lakes from Buffalo to Chicago. 

I also told of our intention to duplicate this plant at Spokane, Wash., the giant city of the North- 
west, where cement is selling today at nearly $3.00 per barrel, and asked you if you had any money 
from $100 up which was not earning at least 10 per cent., to let me send you particulars of our 7 per 
cent. Gold Bonds with which you would receive a generous bonus in fully paid and non-assessable 
common stock. 

The number of letters received, the number of friends we have made, and the thousands of dollars 
subscribed, have proved the wisdom of telling this story straight to the great body of the American 
Public. We take these additional pages, first to report progress and show what we have done with the 
money, and secondly, to give those readers who may not have read my first article an opportunity to 
participate in the great profits we have in sight. 

Read every word of the following pages carefully. I do not think the inside story of a business 
promotion was ever laid before the public as fully and frankly before: 


tial citizens of Sandusky, Ohio, realized the enor- 


a big corporation is teing financed. I promise ™oUS Wave of concrete construction that was 





I WANT to tell you the confidential story of how 


you it will be interesting, not because of any 
merit in the writing or any romantic or spectacu- 
lar deals put through in the private offices of the 
“Kings of High Finance,” but because it proves 
first, that a straight line is still the shortest dis- 
tance between two given points, and second, that 
the great body of the American public is capable of 
appreciating a sound and honest business propo- 
sition, if placed before them fully and frankly. 
Let me go back and star: from the beginning. 


HOW PEOPLE’S PORTLAND CEMENT CO, STARTED. 


It may seem a paradox to say that when Peo- 


ple’s Portland Cement Co. started it was 
christened the “Lake Shore Portland Cement 
Co.,” but it happened this way: About two 


years ago, several of the leading and most influen- 


sweeping the country, and the strategic impor- 
tance of a modern cement mill of large capacity 
located on the shores of the Great Lakes, with 
waterways to every point from Buffalo to Chi- 
cago, determined therefore, with their own 
money, to build and equip an electrically operated 
mill with a daily capacity of 2,000 barrels. 

They did not issue any appeal to the public, but 
put their hands in their own pockets and provided 
the funds to start. First, they found about 
twenty acres located on the shore of Sandusky 
Bay, in the city limits, immediately adjoining the 
main lines of the Lake Shore Ry. This they 
bought and paid for. Then came the question of 
raw material, and finding that they could secure 
a quantity of ideal lime deposits immediately ad- 
joining a highly successful plant, they bought and 
paid for over three hundred acres, so that the 
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plant should be provided with abundance of raw 
material for future years. Then came the ques- 
tion of coal, which is one of the principal items 
in the making of Cement. Rather than be at the 
mercy of the coal operators they went to southern 
Ohio and bought and paid for over five hundred 
acres of coal lands, so that they could control 
their coal supply. Remember, when I say bought 
and paid for, 1 mean just that. They did not 
take options nor did they pay for them in part, 
but they bought them and paid for them and they 
were turned over to the company free and clear 
of all indebtedness. 

Then they started work building their mill. 
They bought and paid for the magnificent build- 
ings you see pictured elsewhere in this article, 
containing over five hundred tons of structural 
steel, erected these buildings on their mill site, 
‘and put in Railway spurs to give access to the 
plant. The work had progressed to this point 
when I became identiiied with the company. 

I had been for some investigating the 
growth of the cement industry. | had just re- 
turned from Spokane, Wash., which city | found 
to be badly in need of a cement plant. Cement 
was selling there then, and is selling there today 
at nearly $3.00 per barrel, being dependent, for its 
supply on Kansas, Canada, and the Pacilic Coast. 

I do not claim any merit for discovering this 
extraordinary opportunity; a dozen men had an- 
ticipated it before, and there had been much talk 
of building a cement plant in Spokane, but up to 
that time no real effort had been made towards 
building a plant, and even today, although the 
news of our project has stirred up dozens of 
would-be competitors, there is no cement mill 
making an ounce of cement within hundreds of 
miles of Spokane. 

Through the kindness of mutual friends I was 
invited to join issue with my Sandusky friends 
of the Lake Shore Portland Cement Co., who also 
appreciated the enormous possibilities of Spokane, 
and I did so, merging both projects under the 
name of the People’s Portland Cement Co. of 
Sandusky-Spokane. The Lake Shore Company 
turned over to the People’s Company, all their 
lands, mill-site, coal mine, buildings, etc., taking 
their payment entirely in our 7 per cent. Gold 
Bonds, which were made a first mortgage on 
every asset. 


years 


OUR SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS A FIRST MORTGAGE, 


By the agreement of the Lake Shore Company 
to retire its own Bond Issue in favor of the com- 
bined company, it was decided that the Bond 
Issue should constitute a first mortgage on every 
asset then owned or thereafter to be acquired by 
the new Company. That the Bonds should pay 
7 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, and 
that the Chicago Title & Trust Co. and Mr. Wm. 
C. Niblack, Vice President and Trust Officer of 
the Chicago Title & Trust Co. should be ap- 
pointed Trustee for the Bondholders. This was 
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done, and the question of marketing the bond 
received consideration. 

My advice to them was as follows: 

“If you sell your bonds to the Bond Houses, 
they will not keep them locked up in their vaults, 
but will distribute them to their investing clients 
and eventually these Bonds must be purchased by 
the American investing Public.” 

“Tell the story of what you have done to tlic 
American Public direct; there are thousands o/ 
discriminating investors in America today who 
have sums ranging from hundreds to thousands 
of dollars invested at considerably less than 7 
per cent. Your bonds are gilt-edged industrials, 
backed by such assets as will convince every one 
who examines of the merits of your proposition.” 

“You have thousands of dollars of’ your own 
money invested in the proposition, and you have 
taken payment for what you have done in the 
very self-same bonds. If those bonds are good 
enough for you to accept for the money you have 
spent, they will be quite good enough for the 
intelligent public, after you have done so much 
to make the thing a success.” 

To make a long story short, I convinced them 
that my method was sound, and was instructed to 
prepare the story and lay it before the American 
public through the mediums of magazine and 
newspaper advertising. 

The above is then a history of how the story of 

he Fool, the Frying Pan, and the Flatiron 
Building,” came to be printed in the leading mag- 
azines of the Country, and now I will tell you 
something of the result. 


HOW THE PUBLIC RESPONDED. 


Like the little boy who whistled when he passed 
the cemetery, I spent many nervous moments 
while waiting for the answer of the American 
Public, keeping up my own courage by assuring 
my Directors that the Public would not fail us. 

I distinctly remember the first day we received 
a batch of mail; how eagerly we read over the 
letters, and how meagre seemed the result. Then 
our first caller came in from an advertisement 
in the Chicago Tribune. How I ielked to that 
man. I told him the story I am telling you, back 


- wards, forwards, and then started in the middle 


and told it both ways. Then he asked how much 
money we had taken in, and when I told him he 
was our first caller, like the Arab in the poem 
“he quietly folded his tent and silently stole 
away.” 

The next day brought some encouragement, for 
one of the twenty or thirty letters we opened 
contained a check for $1,000.00 pinned on a 
coupon from a magazine. No questions were 
asked, no comments were made, nor were they 
necessary as far as we were concerned, for there 
was the check for one thousand real dollars, 
subscribed by a perfect stranger in answer to our 
appeal. During the day a dozen investors came 


in. I remember one particularly, he talked the 
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ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF PEOPLE'S PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
ON SHORE OF LAKE, AND ADJOINING L. 5. & M.S. RY. 


matter over for ten or fifteen minutes, produced 
a check for $500.00, which he endorsed over 
to us, 

Since that day, however, we have not looked 
back. It is impossible to tell you here of the 
thousands of letters we have received from all 
parts of America, Europe, and in fact, of the 
world. These letters brought checks, drafts, 
money orders, and currency of all denominations 
and amounts. A gentleman from Yokohama 
pinned a draft for $3,000 to a magazine coupon 
and sent it in without comment. A lady in Eng- 
land wrote us to hold a reservation for her until 
her check reached us. From Mexico, Honduras, 
Panama, Hawaii, Philippines, Canada, Australia, 
and in fact wherever the 
spoken, read, and American publications circu- 
late, subscriptions poured in. 

Quite a number of people called on us in San- 
dusky to inspect our plant and lands. This was 
the supreme test, for a cement mill is very prosaic 
indeed, and we doubted our ability to show an 
investor exactly what all the mysterious machin- 
ery and equipment would do. 

Today when a man writes that he is about to 
pay us a visit we know we have secured another 
bondholder. A gentleman from Michigan came 
here with his wife, and before he had been in the 


lant twenty minutes he handed me a check for 


$2,500 Another gentleman also from Michi- 
in had purchased $500 of bonds and paid 
$100 as a deposit. In talking it over with his 


wife he wondered if he had done a wise thing, 
and very prudently determined to come and see 
what sort of a proposition we had. He came, he 
saw, we conquered. He paid the balance on his 
subscription, duplicated it in ten days, and today, 
August 31st, I am in receipt of a letter from him 
saying he will invest another $1,000 this month, 
and is confident of placing another $10,000 with 
his friends. 


HOW WE SPENT THE MONEY. 


Now as to progress. The gigantic kilns that 
were manufactured for us by Reeves Bros. Co. 
of Alliance, O., reached the plant a month ago, 
and are installed with the driving mechanism in 
position on their foundations. The power plant, 
which cost $10,000, was brought from the Stew- 


Tell the substitutor 


English language is 


“No, thank you, I want what T asked for. 


MILL NO. 1, AT SANDUSKY, U., 


art Electric Co., Cincinnati, and paid for before 
being erected. We have a large force of men 
in the plant bending their energy towards its com- 
pletion. All foundations for the grinding mills 
are in and waiting for the mills themselves, which 
will come along soon. The dryers are purchased 
and being loaded on cars. In fact, more than 60 
carloads of machinery and material have been 
installed in our plant during the last 90 days. Our 
engineers promise completion of the mill within 
a very short time after this article is printed, and 
we are negotiating with two firms for the sale of 
our entire output for the first -ear. 

One very interesting fact I am pleased to re- 
port. In our prospectus we based our estimates 
of profits on a selling price of 8o cents per barrel. 
This figure reads like a joke today. Cement has 
risen steadily in the last three months and is 
selling today in Sandusky at $1.25 per barrel. 
We needed a carload the other day, and through 
the courtesy of a competitor were favored with 
a consignment at $1.23, which was several cents 
below the market. 


PURCHASE OF SPOKANE PLANT. 


The moment we satisfied ourselves of the suc- 
cess of ‘our issue we looked about for Spokane 
equipment, and fortune 
turn \t 


served us an excellent 


Warners, N. \ near Syracuse, we 
found the plant of the Empire Portland Cement 
Co., which had been shut down owing to having 


exhausted its raw material, and the cost of ob- 
taining raw material from other sources would 
have made competition too severe. (Our lime 
deposits are extensive enough to fortify us for 
years and our location favors us with additional 
protection because of favorable rates.) 

We were informed by the owners that this 
plant represented a total investment of over 
$600,000. The plant has three hundred acres of 
land, and had been kept in very good repair. The 
steel buildings are in excellent condition, having 
been recently erected. It contains five kilns, be- 
sides crushing, grinding machinery, elevating and 
conveying machinery, tool shop, office and labora- 
tory. We bought this plant at a figure which I 
am almost ashamed to mention. We sent an 
engineer to take charge of it, and he is now busy 
with a force of over twenty men dismantling the 


Good-bva.” 
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plant and loading it on 
cars. The _ buildings, 
kilns and most of the 


machinery will be 
shipped to Spokane im- 
mediately. 

For several months we 
have been investigating 
various limestone depos- 
its in Washington, and 
have been negotiating 
with Railroads with re- 
gard to rates on raw 
material, finished prod 
uct and coal. The offi- 
cials of one of the 





Trans-Continental lines 
are very anxious that 
we locate on their line. 
They have been kind enough to write that 
if we will locate in their vicinity they will 
give us a generous share of the immense orders 


they place for cement. As I write this page I am 
awaiting a telegram from our chemist with his 
report on a new property and before you read 
these words we expect to have publicly announced 
our decision on its purchase. 


NOW ABOUT OUR COAL MINE. 


As we naturally will not require any large 
amount of coal at our Sandusky plant until it 
commences making cement, we felt it prudent to 
sell the entire output so as to produce a daily 
revenue. We therefore contracted for the entire 
output of this mine with the W. H. Warner Co., 
Cleveland, O., until 1911, at $1.00 a ton for three- 
quarter coal. We have spent thousands of dol- 
lars in enlarging the mine, and have instaWed a 
new cutting machine so that when we need the 
slack coal for our mill we will continue tq receive 
a handsome daily return from this very valuable 
property 
25 PER CENT. STOCK BONUS STILL GIVEN WITH OUR 7 

PER CENT BON 
We still offer a 25 per cent. Stock Bonus with 
Bonds and have only about $250,000 in 
These bonds, as I have told 


Bonds 
that we wish to sell. 
you, constitute a First Mortgage on every asset 
the Company now owns or may hereafter acquire, 
including therefore the Sandusky mill, our Coal 
Mine, the Spokane Mill when completed, and any 
other property we may purchase. The bond in- 
terest is payable semi-annually at the Chicago 
Title & Trust Co., or through your own Bank 
We have no preferred stock, the entire capital 
stock being common, so that when the bond issue 
is paid all of the profits belong to the Common 
Stockholders. The Directors of the company 
have subscribed an additional $50,000 cash, pay- 
able when the Sandusky Mill is completed, to pro- 
vide that plant with proper working capital and 
it is difficult to see how they could show their 
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THIS IS THE*PLANT AT WARNERS, N. Y., BOUGHT BY PEOPLE'S 
PORTLAND CEMENT CO). FOR REMOVAL TO SPOKANE, WASH. 


conlidence in the prope 
sition any more strong] 

The profit from Mill 
No. t sheuld be enough 
to pay the entire bond in 
terest several times over 
and the profits from 
Spokane should be two 
or three times th-« 
amount of our Sandusky 
mill, leaving our Coal 
Mine out of the ques 
tion. 

We are confident that 
our Common Stock 
should be worth par 
within a very short time 
and the history ot other 
well managed cement 
companies shows that it is this stock which reaps 
the biggest reward. 

You can make your payment in one sum and 
thus start earning your bond interest at once, 
your payments over five 
bonds and stock when 


or you can spread 
months, receiving your 
payments are completed. 

Remember that the 25 per cent. bonus we offer 
you in common stock will be withdrawn as soon 
as the receipt of subscriptions justifies it. 

WRITE TO US TODAY. 

If you wish any further information we will 
be pleased to furnish it. If it is possible for you 
to visit our Plant at Sandusky we wil' be glad to 
show you what we have. We will send you let- 
ters from local bankers who are interested in 
our proposition and endorse it (Third National 
Exchange Bank, and American Banking and Trust 
Co., of Sandusky, O.), in short, if you are pre 


pared to consider an honest 7 per cent. lirst 
Mortgage Gold Bond investment you owe it to 
yourself to write us at once 

You will receive a 25° per cent. bonus in com 


mon stock if you subscribe at once, and you ca 
rely absolutely on the assurance that the proposi 
tion will be conducted along legitimate and honest 
lines, with a view of making money by the manu 
facture and sale of cement, than which no b-tter 
industry exists in America today. 





MAIL THIS COUPON. 
Mr. A. S. FORD, Secy. & Treas. 
People’s Portland Cement Co. 
225 Feick Bldg., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Without obliga*‘on of any kind on my part mail me par- 


ticulars of your Seven Per Cent Bonds, with wh‘ch you offer 
25% Bonus in fully paid, non-assessable Common Stock 


TN ee eae 


STREET 
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BraineNerves 


require special Food for their 
nourishmént because they are 
the most highly "specialized" 
organs of the body. 


The Food required by Nature 
for rebuilding Brain and Nerve 


Cells is found in 


Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S.A. 
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There is nothing more temptin 


as an after- 
dinner tidbit than NABISCO Sugar Wafers served 
with fruit and nuts. Try this suggestion as the 

_ finale of the Thanksgiving dinner. 


In ten cent tins. 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS have all the sweet rich- 


ness of Nabisco enclosed im a shell of rich chocolate. 


I §=6 NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 
~T Tr. 
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The keenest, lasting 
pride and satisfaction 
come to every house- 
holder to know that 
this winter and many 
succeeding winters 
his loved ones are to 
enjoy the delightful 
experience of a home 





tion them except in praise. 


The world-wide, rapidly increasing use of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators proves that they are the most economical in fuel consumption of all heaters 
yet made and the simplest to care for. They are 
an investment—not an expense—as the savings 
they bring about soon repay their cost. 


If you want to make your home a haven of 
warmth, don’t wait until you build, but comfort 
your present house with an outfit of IDEAL 


- 2 A No, 2118 IDEAL Boll A No. A-241 IDEAL Boiles 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. Putin now ind 204. 038i. AMER- and 461 ft. of 38in. AMER- 

< e . z ICAN Radiators, costing ICAN Radiators, costing 
without disturbing your old heaters until ready owner $135, were used to owner $215, were used to 


2 Hot-Water beat this cot- Hot-Water heat this cot- 
to start fire in the new. tage. tage. 
Ask for book (free) “Ideal Heating” which tells all the (fy). 202" ot fife ag of hot tt ue ost of 
advantages of the world - famous IDEAL Boilers and labor, pipe. valves, freight, etc., which installatic 


ys ad ries sodium te climatic aa ther com 


AMERICAN Radiators. Showrooms in alllarge cities. — ditions. 


wevepept.2 AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY CHICAGO 
Os hp ls ee ec ss ee ods eds ats bbe ois abba dbs cs dls os ols > os offs ae 
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Proud of the heating 


softly, purely warmed and wendiiated by 


Annually, thousands of 


farm and city homes are 

IERIC AN advanced 100% in comfort 
x, [DEAL and health protection by 
RADIATORS BOILERS | these outfits! None men- 
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AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE | 


“The Magazine That Entertains” | 


$100.00 IN PRIZES 


The readers of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE may find it 
both amusing and profitable to try to secure one 
of the money prizes which we offer for opinions as 
to the best fiction which they may be able to find in 
the issues of any of the publications of the month 
including AINSLEE’s. The publishers, who aim to 
make AINSLEE’S the finest fiction magazine in the 
world, always pay the highest prices and are on the 
lookout for the best stories written. 

We wish to ascertain the views and tastes of our 
readers, both as to our own and other publications, 
for we believe they should be better judges of what 
they want than professional readers. 

Three prizes are offered for the best suggestions: 


FIRST $50.00 SECOND $30.00 
THIRD $20.00 


HERE ARE THE CONDITIONS: 
1—Letters must relate to fiction only that has been published 
between October 15 and November 15, 1910, in any 
publication, including Ainslee’s. 
2—Letters should not exceed two hundred words in length. 
3—Awards are to be subject to the judgment of the pub- 
lishers and editors of Ainslee’s.s The names of the 
winners will be regularly announced. 
4—Replies must be mailed not later than November 15, 19106. 




















Address ‘Fiction Competition,’?’ AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 
Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City, N. Y. 


— 
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WE invite the attention of conservative investors to two especially at- 
tractive issues of First Mortgage Bonds, secured by two Electric 
Railway Systems, the successful operation of each of which has been fully 


demonstrated :— 
$350,000 


West Penn Traction Company 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


Dated June 1, 1910. Due June 1, 1960. Denominations $1000 and $500 
Principal registerable. 


This company operates over 157 miles of traction property, and has the exclusive 
lighting and power business in fifty Municipalities in the Connellsville Coke Region, in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

The gross earnings for the year 1909 were at the rate of $8,428 per mile of track 
operated, which compares favorably with the gross earnings of all the steam railroads 
in the United States, which were about $10,500 per mile for the same year. 


$2,000,000 
Western New York and Pennsylvania Traction Company 
First and Refunding Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


Dated December 1, 1906. Denomination $1000. Due January 1, 1957. 
Callable at 105 and prior to January 1, 1912. 
Thereafter at 110 and interest. 


These bonds, issued with the approval and consent of the New York State Board 
of Railroad Commissioners, are a first mortgage (subject to only $300,000 divisional 
liens) on about 98 miles of electric traction property, connecting Bolivar, Olean and 
Salamanca, N. Y., and Bradford, Pa. 

The bonded debt is less than $24,000 per mile. Approximately $1,000,000 over 
and above the proceeds of this issue has been invested in this property by the stock- 
holders, affording a wide margin of equity to the bond holders. 








Further details on the above offerings will be furnished upon request. We shall be 
pleased also to mail our general circular, describing other issues of Municipal and Public 
Service Securities, also our recent publications, ‘‘The $100 Bond,’’ and “‘Quick Assets 
for Business Firms.’’ Address Department AA. 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


Bank for Savings Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
First National Bank Bldg. 37 Wall Street Real Estate Trust Bidg. Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc., 15 Congress St. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Buys the Material 


$ 1 05 Needed to Build this Home 


Price Includes Blue Prints, Architect’s Specifi- 
cations, Full Details, Working Plans 
and Itemized List of Material 


House Design No. 167 is a pretentious country 
renidence. It covers a ground space of about 44 feet 
wide and 40 feet deep, including porches. The first 
floor has a Vestibule, Reception Hall, Living Room, 
Dining Room, Chamber, Pantry, Kitchen and other 
modern conveniences, and on the second floor we 
have four chambers, large bath, together with numer- 
ous closets, besides airing porch. One ofthe best feat- 
ures of this house is the closed sleeping porch on the 
first floor. The plans must be seen before you can 
really appreciate this magnificent home. Our price 
for a modern home ofthis kind is ridiculously low. Our 
Free Plan Book describes 50 other designs to select 
from. Read every word of this offer. 











i sles 4 ! The Chicago House 

We Save You Big Money on Lumber and Building Material! ji." «tse 
* largest concern in the 

world devoted to the sale of Lumber, Plumbing, Heating Apparatus and Building Material direct to the consumer. No one 
else can make you an offer like the one shown above. Ye propose to furnish you everything needed for the construction of 


this building except Plumbing, Heating and Masonry material. Write for exact details of what we furnish. It will be in 
accordance with our specifications, which are so clear that there will be no possible misunderstanding. 


How We Operate Free Book of Plans 


We purchase at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and Manu- We publish a handsome, illustrated book containing designs 
facturers’ Sales, besides owning outright sawmills and lum- of Houses, Cottanes, Bungalows, Barns, etc. We can furnish 
ber yards. Usually when you purchase your building material the material complete for any of these designs. This book 
for the complete home conn above, elsewhere, it will cost is mailed free to those who correctly fill in the coupon below. 
you from 53) to 60 per cent more than we ask for it. By our Even if you have no immediate intention of building we ad- 

‘direct to you" methods we eliminate several middlemen's vise that you obtain a copy of our FREE BOOK OF PLANS. 
profits. We can prove this to you, It’s a valuable book. 


What Our Stock Consists of Our Guarantee 


We have everything needed in Building Material for a build- This company has a capital stock and surplus of over $1,000, 
ing of any sort. Leamber, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Structural 000.00. e@ guarantee absolute satisfaction in every detail. 
Iron, Pipe, Valves and Fittings, Steel and Prepa: fing. If you buy any material from us not as represented, we will 
Our stock includes Dry Goods, Clothing, Furniture, Rugs, take it back at our freight expense and return your money. 
Groceries, etc, Machinery, Hardware, Wire Fencing—in fact, We recognize the virtue of a satisfied customer. We will in 
gpything required to_build or eazip. Everything for, the in every instance *‘Make Good."" Thousands of satisfied 
pome. the 5s ~Y the Factory or the on Sh py everything customers prove this. We refer you to any bank or banker 

wear or to ea nd us your carpenter's or contractor's nants smal > 
bill for our low estimate. We will snawe our ability to save anywhere. Look us up inthe Mercantile Agencies. Ask any 
you money. WRITE US TODAY, giving a complete list of Express Company. Write to the publisher of this publication. 
everything you need. Our responsibility is unquestioned. 


. We send you a set of plans for the house de- 

$2.00 Buys a Complete Set of Blue Primts «*v<2sove. facicains'ite nce pectica: 
. tions and complete list of material, transporta- 
tion charges prepaid, for the low cost of $2.00. This is only a deposit, a quaspatee of good faith, and the proposition to you is 
that after receiving these blue prints, specifications and list of material, if you can place an order with us for complete bill 


of material, we will credit your account in full for the $2.00 received, or we will allow you to return these plans, specification 
and list of materials to us and we will refund $1.50, thereby making the total cost to you 50 cents. 


High Grade Bathroom Outfits! Hot Air Furnaces! Hot Water Heating Plants! 














The price of this |, Don't let the con- We guarantee to save 
a athroom Out- race for bet hot oe you 50 to75 per cent ona 
it $37.50. nace un you ge modern hot water heating 
> our figures. We will cut 
ecphing ma- your local dealer’s price in prant for awe moun " We 
© that. We can furnish you a make you comp!« plans and in 
you at Bargain structions, and help you out 


complete equipment includ- te sossibie ¢: We 
srersthing needed in [i2& Pipes, registers, te hen 4 —_ ue otek 
Plumbing Material furnace; everything re- hacked by our guara nis bond 
Our = mean » [Wired at a price not much > 7 ee ag * 
saving to you of 20 to [more than what an ordinary the plant installed. Cut out the ~ 
60 per cent. Here is an illustration of a bath- heating stove would cost you. local dealer's a fit: “y* 
poy outfit we are selling at $37.50. Your Complete hot sir heating half. Thousands Me a a athe bm he ~ 
. ) = . mt Dn e 

plumber would ask you about $40.00 for this plants $48.00 up. Get working perfectly in meas rt of the ood es . 
same outfit. It is only one of many other |OUF heating catalog at once. Tells| Write today for our special Heating 

complete outfits that we are offering at prices | you Sll about it. Write us We Te. We guaran- | Catalog. Tells all about our heating propo- 
ranging from $25.00 to $50.00. Our catalog to save you money, We loan you tools. | sition. We can furnish Heating Apparatus for 
describes them in detail. Get our prices on Pipe | We make plans. Every heating plant we sell | any building, no matter how large. Tell us 


























and Fittings. Write us today. is backed our guarantee bond. your needs, 
Wat Outfits Modern Air Pressure Water Supply Systems at prices ranging 
er from $48 to $200. They are strictly new, first-class and complete 
in every detail. It makes no difference whether you live in the Send Us This Coupon 


country, you can enjoy every city comfort at little expense. Why not investigate this? We are ready 
t furnish you with all facts free of charge. A}l material fully guaranteed. We also have a complete 





speck of Pipe, Valves and Fittings at 40 to 60 per cent saving. Gasoline engines at low prices, Chicago House Wrecking Co, 979 
F P bli ti Write for our Free Catalog. Fill in the coupon I saw this ad in Ainslee’s Magazine 
ree u ca ons to the right and we will send such literature as best 





suits your needs. We publish a 1000 page mammoth cat- y . * 
alog fully illustrated, giving our business history and showing all the vast lines of merchandise that T am interested in 
we have for sale. We buy our goods at Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and Manufacturers’ Sales. Ask for Cat- 
alog No, 979 Our Boos on Plumbing and Heating Apparatus contains 150 pages of useful information, Name 


Our free **Book of Plans’’ is described elsewhere in this advertisement. 1 
Own. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago } .. ‘ 


State 



































Tell the eubstitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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How do YOU “size up’’? 


When you come in contact with a big man whose “ Yes’ 
or “‘No” means Success or Failure—how do you “‘ size up”’? 


At such a time your future “hangs in the balance.” 








You are being 


scrutinized, weighed, tried. Have you the training that decides in your 


favor? If not, you can easily get it. 


If you will but mark the attached coupon the International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton wiil furnish you—absolutely free—with full partic- 
ulars regarding a course of I. C. S. training which will qualify you for a 


good position in the occupation of your choice. 
If you can read and write and have as 


are bound to “size up” well. 


With such a training you 


little as thirty minutes spare time daily, the 1. C. S. will go to you and 


Mark 


train you in your own home. 
the coupon. 


No Obstacles in the Way 


It is absolutely immaterial how old you are, 
what you do for a living, or how little you 
earn—there’s an I. C. S. way specially 
adapted to your requirements. The more 
obstacles there seem to be in your way the 
better the I. C. S. is able to help you, for 
during the past 18 years its one specialty has 
been to help poorly-paid but ambitious men 
to win better positions and better salaries. 


Mark the Coupon. 
The average number of 300 letters received 
every month from students VOLUNTARILY re- 
porting advancement won through I.C.S. help 
proves that the I. C. S. can help you. During 
August the number was 307. 
Marking the coupon only costs atwo cent stamp. 
Mark it now for a bigger salary. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





SUCCESS COUPON 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 1199 SORANTON, PA. 
Please explain, withont further obligation on my par 
how I can qualify for the position, trade or professl 
before which I have marked x. 








Automobile Running Civil Service 

Mine Superintendent Spanish 
Mine Foreman 
Plambing, Steam Fitting 
Conerete Construction 
Civil Engineer 
Textile Manufacturing 
Stationary Engineer 


uages— 
Menkine 
Bullding Contractor 
Arebitectural Drafteman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Liiustrating 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 


Telephone Expert 
Mechan, Engineer 
Mechanical Drafisman 
Electrical Engineer 
Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Electric Wireman 
$A 














Name__ 








Street and No. 
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UNDERWRITERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 


CALIFORNIA 
CONSOLIDATED OIL CoO. 


INCORPORATED FOR $10,000,000 
September 1910, under the Laws of the State of California 


10,000,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE $1.00 


Transfer Agent in California, Metropolis Trust and Savings Bank, San Francisco 


Principal Place of Business, San Francisco, California 


OFFICERS 
REAR-ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS, 
U. S. N., retired, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-President, ROBERT 8S. McCREERY, New York 
City. 
Treasurer, THEODORE P. GILMAN, New York City. 
Secretary, ROBERT LEE DUNN, New York City. 
Assistant Secretary, JAMES A. CRUIKSHANK, San 
Francisco, 


President, 


DIRECTORS 
REAR-ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS, U. 8. N., re- 


tired, 

ROBERT 8S. McCREERY, Treasurer McCreery Realty 
Corporation, and of McCreery Dry Goods Co., New 
York City. 

THEODORE P. GILMAN, ex-Controller State of New 
York, and President General Electric Inspection 
Co., N. Y., New York City. Also President Flower 

Waste and Packing Co., New York City. 

TION. JOHN W. MITCHELL, Attorney for Lankers- 
him Estate, Los Angeles, California. 

HON. MEREDITH P. SNYDER, President California 
Savings Bank; Member Los Angeles Clearing House 
Committee; three times Mayor of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, California. 

FRANK N. FISH, Cashier Metropolis Trust & Savings 
Bank, San Francisco, California. 

ROBERT LEE DUNN, Managing Director Lincoln 
Memorial Endowment Association, New York City. 


PURPOSE 
This corporation has been organized for the 
of acquiring and developing proven California oil prop- 
erties, constructing pipe lines, and such other business 
as appertains to the oil industry. It is planned to 
make this one of the biggest institutions in the West. 


MANAGEMENT 

The management of this company is vested in a 
Roard of Directors, consisting of men whose reputatton 
for integrity, business success and conservative judg- 
ment is well known. They have personally visited the 
properties. Several of the members of the Board are 
men of national reputation. 

POLICY 

The affairs of the company will be administered 
with a view to constant building up of the properties 
along lines justified by conservative Judgment. Ag 
gressive and progressive policies will be followed wher- 
ever such policies have the approval of the best ex- 
perts. available. The men who will develop and 
operate the properties which the company acquires 
are among the best posted experts in the oil business 
in this country, and the company will have the benefit 
of their judgment during the first year of its opera- 
tion of the properties. 

‘PROPERTY 

The properties first to be operated by the California 
Consolidated Oil Company are as follows: 

The MASCOT property, Midway field. 
one hundred and sixty acres equipped with thirty- 
four wells. Four additional wells are now being 
drilled. In the judgment of the best oil experts of 





Consists of 


urpose ' 


California, the property will support sixty wells. Com- 
jlete equipment of boiler plant, tanks, reservoirs, liv- 
ng quarteis, etc. The present output is 90,000 barrels 
monthly, which is now providing a net income of 
$360,000 yearly. With the addition of twenty-four 
wells, a probable net income of at least $720,000 may 
=e Soene, The property is on a dividend paying 
asis. 

The PREMIER papery, Coalinga field. Consists 
of one hundred and sixty acres.. Fourteen producing 
wells. One well now being drilled and one ready for 
drilling. Complete equipment of boiler plant, tanks, 
reservoirs, living quarters, etc. These sixteen wells, 
basing the figures upon the present production of the 
fourteen now producing will yield at least 864,000 
barrels yearly, a net income of $240,000 yearly. In 
the opinion of experts, this property will support 
eighty wells, which will provide a net income of 
$960,000 yearly. This property is on a dividend pay- 
ing basis. 

The YELLOWSTONE property. Holdings in the 
Kern River, Sunset and McKittrick fields. This prop- 
erty consists of two hundred and twenty-five acres, 
with five wells. Complete equipments of boiler plant, 
tanks, reservoirs, living quarters, etc. The property 
earns $48,000 per annum, 


The present net earnings of the properties is sufficient 
to guarantee every stockholder a substantial return on 
his investment, regardless of future development. 


STOCKHOLDERS SAFEGUARDED 
The investor in this company will be protected in 
every possible respect. There is no preferred stock. 
There will be no bonded indebtedness. Every stock- 
holder enters the company on the same basis. The 
men associated in the management of the company 
are recognized leaders in banking, oil and commercial 


circles. . 
THE UNDERWRITERS’ SYNDICATE 

A Syndicate of Underwriters, composed of bankers 
and reputable business men, has been organized for 
the purpose of providing fund? with which to meet the 
payments on these properties, Instead of following 
the usual practice of allotting this stock to only balf 
a dozen wealthy men, it has been decided to allow our 
clients an opportunity to join this Syndicate and 
secure an interest in this corporation at the very first 
price. Our clients will be given every benefit and ad 
vantage of this Underwriters’ Syndicate. 

The stock of the California Consolidated Oil Co.. 
» offered for sale in the leading financial centers 
of the world just as quickly as this Underwriters’ 
Syndicate is closed. The price at which the stock will 
be offered at that time will be greatly in excess of 
the present price for which the Underwriters’ Syndi- 
cate members can get their stock. 

Each member of the Syndicate is allowed to pur- 
chase anywhere from one hundred (100) to twenty 
thousand (20,000) shares at this price, which has 
been placed at 60 cents per share, par value $1.00. 

The stock is being rapidly absorbed. 

Telegraph your reservation at our. expense and send 
remittance by mail using the attached order blank. 





Enclosed find remittance for $_ 
shares of stock 
my reservation 


Name... 


City 


CALIFORNIA CONSOLIDATED OIL CO., STOCK ORDER 
Lincoln Stock & Bond Co., 964 Marbridge Bldg., New York 


cecccgscee ctOF the purchase OF .Qcccsccacce 
in the California Consolidated Oil Co., at the Under- 
writers’ Syndicate price of 60 cents, par value $1.00. 


FN EE a AL CO LEE, RE EN RRS 


LINCOLN STOCK 
& BOND CO. 


964 Marbridge Building, 
Herald Square, New York 
LINCOLN MORTGAGE & LOAN CO. 


14th and 15th Floors, Whittell Building 
166 Geary Street, San Francisco, California 
622 Citizens National Bank Building, 
Los Angeles, California 
537 Henry Building, Seattle, Washington 


1 telegraphed 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what } asked for. Good-bye.” 
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UNDERWRITERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 


CALIFORNIA 
CONSOLIDATED OIL CO. 


Statement by the President, Rear-Admiral 
Robley D. Evans, U. S. N., Retired 


“I have long regarded the oil industry as one of the 
most important and promising of the newer lines of 
trade. Without intending to enter the business of 
producing or selling oil, I have been carefully investi- 
gating, for several years, every available source of 
information on the subject, first because of my inter- 
est in the use of oil as a fuel for naval vessels, and 
later because of my conviction that the future of the 
commodity would make it one of the most important 
subjects in the trade of the world. 

“Many interesting business opportunities have come 


to me since my retirement from active service in the 
navy, two years ago. Fifty years of service in a call- 
ing which is more than ordinarily exacting, renders 


active temperament unfitted to idleness. 
intention, when the right opportunity 
myself with some enterprise of 


any man of 
It has been my 
occurred, to connect 


sufficient size, and offering sufficient promise for the 
future to appeal to my best energies. That oppor- 


tunity is present in the organization of the California 
Consolidated Oil Co 

“After personally visiting and carefully investigat- 
ing the proposed properties of the company, their 
books, contracts and options, I have accepted the 
presidency of the company and have invested my own 
money in its shares. I will personally direct its af- 
fairs. This is the only oil company with which I am 
connected.” 


Oil Now California’s Biggest Industry 
Millions Paid in Monthly Dividends 


Oil is now California’s big- 
gest industry, employing thou- 


sands of. men and involving 
millions of dollars. The Cali- 
fornia oil fields are undoubt- 


edly the richest in the world. 
Owing to their geographical 
position which permits easy 
marketing, the value of their 
output will increase as_ the 
consumption of oil for domes- 
tic, manufacturing and ship- 
ping purposes advances. With 
the approach of its adoption 
by the great naval powers as 
the best fuel, California will 
have the world for its constaat 
market. Already the industry 
has been transferred from the 
plane of speculation into that 
of a solid and permanent ad- 
dition to the world’s list of 
dignified and enduring busi- 
ness enterprises. This change 
has been achieved through the 
steady increasing yield of the 
oil fields of the world and the 
entrance into the industry of 
men whose business reputation 
is a guarantee of the gigantic new work. 

Many have made independent fortunes in successful 
California oil companies. These investors were either 
on the ground or were advised by responsible oil in- 
vestment brokers. Their small investments have been 
returned to them in dividends many times over. 





Rear-Admiral Robley D. 
Evans (President, Califor- 
nia Consolidated Oil Co.) 
discussing with John W. 
Mitchell (Director Califor-. 
nia Cousolidated Oil Co.) 
the further development of 
the Mascot property. 
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A dmiral Evans and party on the Yellowstone property in the Kern River Field: Reading from left 7 ta GR. P. Be ayer, m tce-President of — 


Lincoln Mo 





tqage and Loan Co.; (2) Theodore P. Gilman, Jormer f the State of New York; (3): n, Pr tent of the 
md Loan Co.; (4) Veredi th P. Snyder, President of the California Savings Bank of Los Angeles; (§) af ae soe) fe me of “ork; 1) Rear- 
ral Roblev 1). Evans, U. S. V., retired: (7) Robert Lee Dunn, of New York, Managing Director of the Lincoin Univers 7 ( Association; 
torney of Le 


(8) Fotn W. ae 
u ‘ nel F. S 
,Srom oo m the Guthrey Gusher takes us name, 








Angele 


ttorney for L ankershim Estate, Los Angeles: (g)D. S. 
ompson, Vice-President of the Mascot Oil Co.,and Premier Onl Co.; 





Macinnes of London; (10) Hubert T. Morrow, ¢ 5s Angeles; 
U2) H. B. Guthrey, well known oil operator of Los 





THE OIL BOOK 














We publish the “Weekly Oil Book” which LINCOLN STOCK & BOND CO. 
goes out every Monday morning. The “Oil 964 Marbridge Building, Herald Square, New York 
Rook” constantly presents money making op- 
portunities to its readers. For Se ee See Without cost or obligation on my part send me the “Weekly Oil 
> t 0 eS ee ee ee a Book” for six months, also send me complete literature concerning the 
making money by taking advantage of them. California Consolidated Oil Co. 
With special writers, photographers, experts, 
etc., we get all the news from pe the oil fields, 
The California oil industry develops very rap- 
idiy—every twenty-four hours brings forth Name ......-..---2----- en0-conn--cecenovnnnnsnnnsene: nnnensennnen== 

ething new—a new pipe line started, an- 
ther dividend payer, a big contract for oil 
signed, another gusher, etc. It costs nothing i eR 
to keep in touch with this activity and with 
the money making opportunities. Fill in and 

iil the coupon and we will send you the a 

Weekly Oll Book” for six months without Cily..22----2----n--e2 ennee- 2000: State......----------------------- 
charge or obligation, 

Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked fee. Good-bye.” 
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(Copyright, MCMX, by 











ne of the three great 
ianos of the World. 


The Everett Piano Company.) 





My Book “ Health, 
Character and Beauty” 


, I Fr It tells how over 
= Ce 49,000 women 


have regained health and 
perfect figures in the privacy 
of their own homes by follow- 
ing the simple directions I 
send by mail. 

It shows that it is not 
imecessary to use drugs or 
medicines to be strong, robust 
_jand attractively healthful. 

| If you are too fat or too 

thin, nervous and unstrung, 
tell me about your case in 
4\confidence. If, after studying 
| your condition carefully, I find 
my work is not best for you I will 
e sae hy «| direct you to the help you need. 
My free book also tells how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly and contains other information of vital interest 
to women. Write for it now. If you do not need me, 
you may be able to help a dear friend. I have had a 
wonderful experience and I’d like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 34-L, 246 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
























you to owna genuine diamond. Don’t be satisfied with any- 
thing but the best pure white stone; buy a stone that will increase 
in value. We offer you such a gem at the wholesale jobber’s price 
on the easiest terms ever made by a high-class Diamond House, 
The above cut shows ikeness of our $75 ring, which 
We have built 










we sell on terms of $15 down an 7.50 per month. 
up a tremendous business on the libera 
Wholesale Price--Easy Payment Plan 
and we want to show you how we can save you money and give you perfect satisfaction, 
when you want to buy Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry. 
Our handsome new catalogue, profusely illustrated, is yc ay Write today for 





a 
this free catalogue and OUR SPECIAL PLAN 


W. E. RENICH CO., 126 State St., Dept, 1018, Chicage, Ill. 
























"Prof. I. Hubert 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sunburn, Pimples, Ring- 
worm and all imperfections 
of the skin and prevents 
wrinkles. Does not merely 
coverup but eradicates them. 
Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol 
Soap should be used in connec- 
tion with Malvina Cream. Cream, 
50c; Lotion, 50c; Soap, 25c. Atall 
druggists or sent postpaid on receipt 
ofprice. Send for testimonials. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO 
ie: = a 
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Built upon this name 


is a noble instrument that 
nearly a century ago 


laid the 
FOUNDATION 


of a mechanical and artistic 
excellence that has never 
been excelled. 


Upon mentioning this magazine we will forward a 7x9 Mezzo- 
tint photograph of Ferruccio Busoni, the celebrated pianist. 


Chickering Pianos may be bought of any Chickering repre- 
sentative at Boston prices with added cost of freight and 


delivery. Our literature will be sent upon request. 
Made Solely by Chickering & Sons 
(Established 1823) Boston, Mass. 














Tell the substitutor: “N4, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The next POPULAR, on all news stands in two 


weeks, contains an unusual number of § stories 
of ‘adventure on land and sea. Among them: 








HIS STRIPES 


By B.W. Sinclair A corporal in the N. W. M. P. proves that there’s 
nothing in the world that’s stronger than a 
man’s friendship for his ‘‘bunkie.’’ 


ADVENTURE 


By Jack London The stirring experiences of a young English- 
* man and an American girl who try to control 
200 cannibals down among the Solomon 

Islands, 


THE NINEPIN 


By W. T. Nichols A thrilling search for sunken treasure and 
the strange adventures that led to an amaz- 
ing and unforeseen end. 


THE RESCUERS 


By Roy Norton Sympathy Smith and his pardners frona 
Willow Creek go out after the little 
Dutch girls, 


SHANLEY’S LUCK 


By Frank L. Packard “And some have honor thrust upon 
them.’’ Shanley was one of this kind, 


BLIND MAN’S BUFF 


By Ferrand Decampion A murder-mystery-detective story of 
the great cosmopolitan East Side 
under world. 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH 


By Emerson Hough One of the most powerful stories 
ever written by this author about 
the soul-trying days ‘“‘befere the 

war,”’ 


THE PENFOLD ADVENTURE 


By Ralph D. Paine An old time cruise, in an old 
time ship, in the year of our 

Lord 1910, and the wonderful 

adventures of the little crew. 


ON THE GREAT SOUTH BANK 


By Mayn Clew Garnet Nemesis overtakes the ter- 
ror of the Gulf. A striking 
story of the Southern 

fishing banks. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SNOWSHOE 


By Hy. Irving Greene Out into the great North- 
west and the land of the 


frozen snows. A story 
of adventure. 








The First December POPULAR. On Sale November 10th 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, ) want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA., 


June 24, 1910. 
Meésrs. Ostermoor & Co, 

I have been sleeping on the celebrated 
Ostermoor Mattress for the past eight years, and 
am so very much pleased I would certainly not 

have anything else but Ostermoor in my 


house. Yours very truly, 


H, C. Davipson. 





ae ~ » ‘ 
rs here You must get below the surface to discover mattress 


== quality; you must go farther back than mere claims to learn 


mattress service. Imitations of the Ostermoor Mattress resemble the original in appearance; that and 
cheapness (which means inferiority inside) are their principal virtues. They are sold on mere claim—- 
Ostermoor is sold on proof of service, and where a life time’s bed-time comfort is involved, you cannot 

















afford to buy on any other basis. ———_— 
aie P Ex. Prepaid. Pest bine 
Over a million Ostermoors have gone into the best homes in Amer- ge eet C 
ica, The above letter (onc of the thousands we have received)indicates 46° wide, 45 lbs, Si5. hs : 
servic i : - 600 ext 
the service they give. No other mattress can offer proof like this. Race ype ook D fore 
. ticking 1.80 eee "¢ ge 
cerized rt 
144-Page Book with Samples, FREE [Pin Si 





The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores generally, but there’s an Ostermoor dealer 
in most places. Write us and we'll give you his name. We will ship you a mattress by express, 
prepaid, when we have no dealer in your town or he has none in stock. Try it 30 days—money 
back if you want it. Be sure of the genuine Ostermoor by seeing the trade-mark label, also 
the name O woven i ly in the binding. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 174 Elizabeth St., New York Canada: Alaska Peather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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SEE TRADE MARK 


Wear Brassy> 


There is a great difference between Fast Color 
Eyelets and all other kinds of shoe eyelets. 


; 
§ DIAMOND FAST COLOR EYELETS 
L 
‘ 









have nickel barrels with tops of solid color which cannot 

wear brassy. The imitations have nothing but the roll 
top of brass with a thin coating of enamel to protect it. 
There are two features of Diamond Fast Color Eyelets 
that cannot be imitated. First, the wear; and, second, 
the Diamond Trade Mark that appears on the tops of 
Fast Color Eyelets. It is the distinguishing mark of the 
only kind of Shoe Eyelets that never wear brassy. Be 
sure and look forthe Diamond Trade Mark. Only the 
genuine Fast Color Eyelets have it. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. - Boston, Mass. 
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SECTIONAL VIEW 


TLE LEE ME 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thanx you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, 





The Exquisite Cordial 
of the Centuries 


| LIQUEUR 
PERES 
: CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
New York, N,. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States 
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ABLAC 


Fac E pP OWDER 
WOMAN'S CHIEF CHARM 


fs a perfect complexion, such as is ene 
joyed by thousands who use that great 
beautifier—Lablache. Its users are 
conspic uous at social functions, be- 

i) cause “it makes you look ten years 

Il younger” by prev enting wrinkles 

| Siieiasting that shiny appearance 

| and keeping the skin smooth and 

| velvet 

Refuse sub stitutes. They may be 

Wt dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or 

jy Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or by 
mail. Send 10c. for sampl oy 



























Borrien AT THE Springs, Buoa Pest; HUNGARY. 








ANDI AMONDS. 


AESAItD at 1/40 the cost-IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring I ct. $5.98. 
Gents ring 1 et. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4 86. Sent 
C.O.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE. shows 
full line, Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 
Baroda Co., Dept. A-G, 888 N. State St., Chiesgo 


¥\Do Your Own 
Printing 








Gs Cards, circulars, book, newspaper 
“ Press 85, Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save 
money. Big profit printing for others 
All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 


press catalog TY PE, cards, paper. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


. sory At Dealers Cost 


FX. ‘@)) HALF OFF on watches, diamonds, silver- 
> ware and all high-class jewelry. Let us 
show you how by dealing with the man- 
ufacturer, you can buy at half price and 
make big easy money. Write today for 
ate > . Special discount catalog. 
NATIONAL se “ry & LAMOS CO., 
Mfg. Jewelers, pt. B, tees mM. 


RY MURINE E EYE REMED 


Weary, Watery Eyes and 
GRANULATED EYELIDS 
Murine Doesn’t Smart — Soothes Eye Pain 
Druggists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c 00 
Murine Eye Salve, in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00 

EYE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAIL 
Murine Eye Remedy Go., Chicago 
















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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D , N CREDIT = 


For Christmas Presents— Make Your Selections Now 


filled with beautiful ic ill 
Write For Our Handsome Christmas Catalog  *}«4;rith besutiftl photographi p~> » — 
Silverware and Novelties for Christmas presents. Select any article you would like to own or present toa a one; At will be sent 











on approval to your home, place of business or express office, without any obligation whatever on your part. I ‘actory in 
way, pay one-fifth down pau keep it, balance in eight r monthly amounts. If not satisfactory, return it. pay oa chi a 
take’ all risks. Every honest person %g credit is good wit! Diamonds increase in value 15 to each im, A Diamond is thet 
gift for a loved one; it lasts Serevee, and every day reminds th Ges yore of of = regard and pont 
per cent lower than those cash retail jewel 


$/Q85 cS FULL JEWELED WALTHAM 


in Fine 20-Year Gold-filled Case. Guaranteed to keep Accurate Time 
SENT ON FREE TRIAL, ALL CHARGES PREPAID. 


You do not pay one penny until you have seen and 
examined this High-Grade, Full Jeweled Waltham 
Watch, with Patent Hairspring, in any style hand- te. 102—Men’s Round $38 







engraved Case, right in your own hands. Belcher Ring. Fine bril- 
liant white Diamond..... 


GREATEST BARGAIN offimc> |? 8#sis 
$1 a MONTH. 


trust every honest person. No matter how 4 
ane you live, or how small your salary or income Mo.1221—Ladies’ Lof- 
aa" $50 





for a high-grade adjusted ‘Waltham tis a Pectection™ Ring. 
i . Fine brilliant white 
Watch, in gold case, warranted for 25 = and 7 


Diamond Catalog We ail cbout our fas Watch 10 Down, $5 a Month 
and te! it our y n' lan 
—the “‘Loftis System’’—and how we send Waltham, Elgin and $10 

Illinois Watches, 18, 16, 12, and “‘O”’ sizes, 19, 21, 


THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | and 2 Jewel, ariywhere without security ‘or oF 
cen’ es and men’s 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE a oan it, Bareeine in le Soe Caristnas ares. 





Dept. M29, 92 to 98 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, HLL. | We ive better valuce and easier 


in America. rite for our new, 
illustrated booklet, 


BROS & CO. 185 Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louls, Mo. somsely “Historic Diamonds.” 





Two Days End 
the Corn 








e way to relieve and remove corns is this: Safe, simple and neat, yet immensely effective. 
ce the downy felt ring of a Blue-jay Corn Plaster About forty million people know Blue-jay. 
the corn, That will protect it from chafing, “ - 

ping the pain at once Every day more than ten thousand buy it 
It also. owe a wonderful bit of medication to rest Try a package. All druggists everywhere sell it 
nt corn and go to work. 
48 hours after, you can lift the corn out in its en- 
ety. No pain—no harm—no inconvenience—no If you wish to be further convinced before spending 
angerous liquid—no nasty salve—no soreness. even fifteen cents, ask us to mail you a sample—free. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Illustration Actual Size 


Also Blue-jay 
Banior. Plasters 


15c and 25c 











per Package 
Note the Narrow Band 
(4 This Removes the Corn This Protects It Adhesive Strip—wraps ‘round the toe. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York—Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. (60) 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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$1.00 a line, or $2.25 a line, which includes SMITH’S and POPULAR 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes Nov. 


ist. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
WANTED. Salary $800 oo $1600. 
Examinations Everywhere November 

12th. Write for list of places. Prepa- 
ration free. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
B-5, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 








to sell the Trausparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 


made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35e, Frame 8 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25ce, views 1c. 30 days’ c redit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1138, 1027 W. Adama St., Chicago. 


WANTED—Local representatives to 
sell men’s clothing on credit by largest 
credit clothing house in the world; 
no capital required; write for plan. 
Menter & Rosenbloom Co., 606 Cox 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


$25 Weekly and expenses to men and 

women to collect names, distribute 

samples and advertise. Steady work. 
. Emery, M D 26 Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS, Male and female can make 
$10. to $15. a day selling my new style 
pongee princess patterns, and sapere. 
ed French embroidered Swiss lawn 
waist patterns. Prices and particulars 
on request. J. Gluck, 621 B’ way, N. Y. 


LIVE MEN OR WOMEN in every 
community to operate business at 
home. $50 weekly. No Capitai. No 
canvassing. Spare time. I furnish 
everything to start. Free particulars. 
Voorhies, Desk MK, _Omaha, Neb. 


LIVE MEN: 
than $25 weekly 

















If: you are making less 
send your address 
quick. If you have a horse and buggy 
or bicycle you can use, all the better. 

e teach you. You can start right 
where you live. Thomas Company, 
902 Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE BIG 
MONEY. Here is your opportunity, 
representing in your locality, large 
reliable established business house; 
no experience or capital required. 
Write for free particulars. Dept. E, 
Daniel H. Ritter Co., Chicago, Il. 
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Agents and Help Wanted—C. 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Ver 
good profit. Everything furnished, 
NoCatalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starter”? and free par- 
ticulars. Address, N. 8. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, lll. 


GET A BETTER PLACE.—Uncle 
Sam is best employer; pay is high and 
sure; hours short; places permanent; 
promotions regular; vacations with 
pay; thousands of vacancies ever 
month; all kinds of pleasant wor 
everywhere; no lay-offs; no pull 
necded; common education sufficient. 
Ask for free booklet 22, giving full 
particulars and explaining my offer 
of position or money back. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 








AGENTS for our new Limited 
Policies. Premiums range from $1.00 
to $10.00 annually. Write Today. 
Liberal commissions; virgin territory. 
North American Accident Insurance 
Co., Dept. A. 217 La Salle St., Chicago. 


RELIABLE AGENT WANTED in 
Every Town. “Salary Plan” beats all. 
Address “Von,” Sales Mgr.,Hampton’s 
Magazine, 73 W. 35th St., N. Y. City. 


AGENTS WANTED—Resident and 
travelling salesmen for best lighting 
yvroposition out. Everyone a customer. 
sig pete Exclusive territory. Write 
for details. Chicago Solar Light Co., 
155 Jefferson 8t., Chicago, IL 














LIVE “AGE NTS Wanted—Hustlers Ts 
to hi: indle our 6 new catchy Xmas 
packages. Our “Baby Package” is a 


winner. Many are making as high as 
$20 per day. Bigrush on. Start now 
with us and get in right for 1911. 


Write to-day for catalog of complete 


line including Xmas Specials. Davis 
Soap Co., 19 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 





MONEY Made Easily by subscrip- 
tion seeking for Scribner’s Magazine. 
For partic wlars regarding Liberal 
Cash Commissions, ete,, address at 
once Desk 26, Scribner,s Magazine, 
153 Fifth Ave. ep ’ Ne w York City. 


For the Hair 











LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail, Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent cor Write at once for full 

varticulars. E. Marden, Pres., The 

vat’l. Co Op. Re ‘al Estate Co., Suite 
339 Marden Bidg., Washington. D.C. 


Tell the substitutor: 


OUR HAIR FOOD absolutely re- 
stores gray hair to its natural 
(original) color without dyeing it. 
It stops falling hair and kills the 
dandruff germ. Price $1.00. We 
want to hear from the sceptical. 
Dwight Sprague & Company, Chi- 
cago, 





Pets 


CANARIES—A beautiful singer ab- 
solutely Free. Catalog and particulars 
Two red stamps. Hooey’s Bird Store, 








Milwaukee, Wis. Dept. 45. 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuahle 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000. for others, 
Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress, sample 
tree. Victor J. Evans & Co., Wasli- 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS IN_ CASH DEMAND 
Many deals closed by our clients—one 
recently for $6~0,000.00—our proof of 
Patents that Protect. Send 8c. postage 
for our 3 books for ~ yentors. R.S. & 

wacey, Div. 62, Washington, 
Establishe ad 1869. 














A. B. 
D.C, 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free. 
Send sketch or model for Free search, 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawye r, 
622 F Street, Washington, D. C, 


PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write torthem. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. H. Ellis Chandlee & Co., 
successors to Woodward & Chandlee, 
Reg’st'd Attys, 1202 F St.,Wash., D.C. 











Telegraphy 


Omnigraph Automatic Trans 
mitter. Sends you telegraph messages 
Teaches in the shortest time, 5 styles 
$2 up Cireular free Omnigraph 
Mfg. Co., 39 Y. Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





THE 





Typewriters 


Underwoods, Remingtons and all 
other machines. We rent them any- 
where, and allow six months rental to 
apply toward the purchase price.Write 
for catalogue and net prices. Type- 
writer Sales Co., 171 Broadway, N. Y. 








Games & Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches. Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes. Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills,Musical Pieces, Entertainments. 
Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. 8.Denison & Co., Dept.19, Chicago 


Studies in English 


“MEND your speech,” says Shake- 
speare, “lest it mar your fortune.” 
Let us show you our simplified system 
of teaching how to write and talk with 
ae and personality. Institute of 

nglish, Passaic, N. J. 











Good-bye.” 
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Business Opportunities 


Music 


Isle of Pines 





YOU can start Mail Order Business 
in your own home: Big profits; Every- 
thing furnished; free booklet tells how. 
s. T. Foote, Box 254, Muskegon, Mich. 

$100 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to travel and distribute 
samples; big manufacturer. Steady 
work. 8.Scheffer,Treas, MJ126,Chicago 

CALIFORNIA OIL JOURNAL Free 
—Publication “ California Oil Fields” 
will be mailed for 3 months trial-with- 
out charge to those sending name and 
address to Sagar-Loomis Co., 917 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR 
OWN and escape salaried aig md 
for life. Learn the Collection Busi- 
ness. Limitless field; Little compe- 
tition. Few opportunities so profit- 
able. Send for “Pointers” to-day. 
American Collection Service, 19 State 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. 

$5,000 to $10,000 per year in the 
Real Estate business. No capital re- 
quired, I will teach you how, and 
make you my special representative. 
Send for big Free Book, H. D. Hurd, 
869 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


WE BUY COINS AND STAMPS. 
Premiums paid up to5000%. Send for 
free Booklet No. 32. Royal Money & 
Stamp Co., 150 Nassau St., New York. 

$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
quarters; $20 for a 8%. Keep all money 
dated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book,4x 7. It may mean your fortune. 
Cc. F. Clarke Co., Dept. 49, Roy, N. Y 




















Dramatic 


GO on the Stage! See the world. 
Make Money. Experience unneces- 
sary. Drama Inst., Springfield, Mo. 
“Key to Power’ (146 pages.) 30c, 








SONG Poems with or without music 
wanted for publication. All subjects. 
Original. xamination and criticism 
free. Eaton, 1370 N Broadway, N. Y. 


“SHAPIRO,” MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
Wants Songs of Merit. Send your 
words, music, or songs complete. 
Write for particulars. “Pub Dept.’’ 
cor. B’way & 39th St., N.Y.“Shapiro.” 








SONG WRITERS: Send formy Spe- 
cial Offer. The fairest, squarest, of 
vropositions, is at your disposal. My 
‘ree Booklet contains full particulars. 
Robert C. Kellogg, 25 East 14th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


SONG Writers-Composers Send us 
your songs. Immediate publication 
guaranteed if possessing merit. Send 
for catalog of famous song successes, 
New York’s Leading Music Publishers. 
F.B.Haviland Pub.Co. 121 W 37 St.,N.Y. 








Song and Play Writing 


SONG AND PLAY WRITING is a 
very lucrative profession. Our two 
books on these subjects great aids to 
all. Send for circulars. We offer a 
splendid music publishing proposition 
to those able to finance initial venture. 
Specimen copies of our publication 
10c. Jerome H. Remick & Co., Dept. 
C, 131 W. 41st St., New York. 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic’ Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 














“WATCH US GROW” is the watch- 
word of McKinley, Isle of Pines. Beau- 
tiful, healthful island, 90: miles south 
of Havana. Largest American Colony 
in Cuba. Four days from New York by 
Steamer. Mild, delightful climate the 

year round. No frosts, no fevers; no 
rrigation needed for trees.t' Fertile 
soil for growing oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons, limes, pine-apples, bananas, 
figs, nuts, garden truck, ete. Ten acres 
enough to make you independent in a 
few years. Write to-day fora free book 
showing over 100 pictures of Ameri- 
can life at McKinley. Development 
Bureau Isle of Pines Co., 225 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 





Furs 


AUTOMOBILISTS attention—Sold 
my touring car, sacrifice Australian 
mink fur lined coat, elegant Persian 
lamb collar, black broadcloth shell, 
cost $225, sell $35. Two Cinnamon 
bear robes, cost $180, sell $30. Like 
new. W. Scott, 121 East 27th St.,N.Y. 








Post Cards 


SAMPLE packages of Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and New Year Post cards 
for 10c. in stamps. We want agents in 
every city and town. Arrow Post Card 
Co., 1110 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Miscellaneous 


TOBACCO Habit Cured or No Cost. 
HarmlessHome treatment of roots and 
herbs; sure,pleasant, permanent. Send 
your name King Ni-Ko 5,Wichita,Kan. 

INVESTIGATIONS. Historical, gen- 
ealogical or legal. Record evidence 
a specialty. Josiah H. Shinn, 110— 
5th N. E., Washington, D. C. 














WHITE 
VALLEY 


from FRANCE 
EE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
These Gems are chemical] white sapphires, 


Can't be told from diamonds except by an 
expert. Stand acid and fire diamond tests. 
So hard they can’t be filed and will cut gl 
anew f guaranteed 25 years. All mountedi 
gold diamond mountings. Will send you any style ring, pin 
or stud on approval—all charges prepaid — no money in advance. 
t® WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, SPECIAL PRICES 
NO RING MEASURE. 
706 Saks Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. | 





A 
WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 


GEMS 





atic 
14K 80 
that was 
cases of 
and address to 











YOU CAN MAKE 


One Complete Nickeled 
TURKO CICARETTE 
Sent postpaid for 25cts. 


Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 


Tell the substitutor: 


CIGARETTES LIKE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


Suite 1003, 





GOOD NEWS 


If you wish to try FREE of all charge a method 
roven successful in a large number of 
eafness, and Head noises, send name 


EDWARD GARDNER 
and the TRIAL with full particulars will 


FOR 
THE 


DEAF 


No. 40 West 334d St., N. Y. City, 


be sent FREE. 














THESE 


ROLLER 


Address, 








IN 


ASK FOR BOOK 
© Suant TALKS DISHED OUT IN LONG TERMS 
LONG TERMS 


write 206 W. 42¢ St. 


Dept. B, 


HANKSGIVING FEAST 


WATCHES ano 
DIAMONDS 





$25 oe $1°° AWEEK 
$ 50 0° $1°° A WEEK 
$ 100°° $2°° A WEEK 


ar 
Jimece 
SBovsne 
NEw YOR 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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CLEANSED 
WITH 














CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Means skin health and bodily 
purity in infancy and childhood 
and freedom, in the majority of 
cases, from torturing, disfiguring 
affections of the skin and scalp in 
after life. Those who value a 
clear skin, soft, white hands, a 
clean, wholesome scalp and live, 
glossy hair will find that Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, realizes every expectation. 
Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.: U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


aa” Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, “How to 
Preserve, Purify and Beautify the Skin and Hair.” 


Press. 
Tell the substitutor: .“No, thank you, I went what I asked for. Good-b 





$50 to $100 a WEEK 


They’re Making It And 
Tell You How. 
Hard Facts That Make You 
Think. 


























ANew Thing That’s Making 
People Rich. 


W. H. Morgan, Pa., says: “Sold 75 in ¢ 
days,”’ (profit $318.75), T. A. White, Lil.: 
“sold 15 in 4 hours,” (profit, $63.75). F. 
E. Poole, Mass.: ‘Sold 6 first day,”’ (profit, 
$25.50). C. E. Goff, Mo.: “Sold 5 first day,” 
(profit, $21.25). The writer was in the 
office of this new, successful, big money- 
making business. He saw hundreds of 
letters like these. People are 
making more money in a day 
than they did before in a month. 

Enormous sale of the New 
Home Vacuum Cleaner 
smashes all records, 

Newest, Easiest, 
Surest Seller. Make 
$4.2 on every sale. New, 
powerful, 
double ac- 
tion vacuum 
cleaning 
machine, 
Sells for 
$8.50. 
= Weighs 9 

Ibs. Easy to 
4 carry. Noth- 
ing else like 
it. Does 





$ 50 motors, no 
¥ electricity, 
. One person 
Constant terrific suction gets operates. 
all dirt and dust from car- 
pote. rugs, etc. No more sweeping or dusting. No more 
ouse cleaning. Costs nothing for repairs. Saves time, 
labor, money. Saves health. Saves taking up and beating 
carpets. The New Home Vacuum Cleaner is truly a wonder. 
Astonishes everybody. Customers all delighted and praise 
it. They wonder how they ever did without it. Mrs. F. Goodell, 
Ind., writes: “Home Vacuum Cleaner is certainly a wonder. 
Does away with the drudgery of sweeping and dusting. Iam 
so pleased that I can’t give it justice.” F. R. Sears, Ohio, 
“Home Vacuum Cleaner is a little giant. My next door neizh- 
bor has one that cost $25. They say they would rather have the 
Home.” Chandler & Rich, N. Y., “Find you did not over- 
estimate Home Vacuum Cleaner. Did not praise them enough.” 
Henry Rubin, N. Y., “Home Vacuum Cleaner brightens the 
carpets, Its the grandest machine ever invented for the home.” 
To try the Home Vacuum Cleaner means to want it, then to 
keep it. Takes every family by storm. Women have watched, 
wished, longed for it. No wonder its a live wire. A powerful 
double action Suction Cleaner for $8.50. Not soid in 
stores. Sell 9 out of 10 families. Send postal today for agency. 
Full description, Free sample. Address, 


R. Armstrong Mig. Co., 
1175 Alms Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


You can safely and speedily reduce your 
surplus flesh in any part of the body, and 
thus improve your figure, by wearing 


DR. WALTER'S 
MEDICATED RUBBER MN 












FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
They are very comfortable and never fail to 
accomplish the desired result. They are worn 
by the Royalty of Europe and the Society of America. 
Neck and Chin Bands, as shown in cut, $3.00 
Clip enly © © © we we we we wo oc ow 268 
Also union suits, jackets, stockings, etc . forthe pur- 
pose of reducing the flesh anywhere cdlesired. In- 
valuable to those suffering from rheumatism, 
Write at once for further particulars 
DR. JEANNE WALTER, Patentee 
Suite 1140, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 
San Francisco Branch: 166 Geary Street 














AINSLEE’S will amply satisfy the anticipation with 
which this magazine is awaited every month by its 
rapidly increasing number of readers.—Pitisburg 
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THIS BOOK 


On “Complexion Clean-up” after 
Motoring 






Traveling or 


FREE 


mae) With Sample 


es 













Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream on a hot 


wet cloth is considered by thousands of refined women 
who have used it for 20 years, to be in reality the only 
eflective method of cleansing the pores of dirt, grime 
and impurities and leaving the skin clear, soft and 


hywienically clean. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 
Perfect Cold Cream 


has achieved this world-wide popularity because of what 
its users have told others. It is a soothing, healing 
application for chapping and sensitive skin and other 
complexion troubles, We guarantee that it will NOT 
make hair grow. Sold everywhere by toilet goods 
dealers. Write for sample tube and the booklet. Please 
mention your dealer's name, 

Address Dept. F. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, 
D. & R. Blig., 
NEW YORK 






Tubes 10c, 25c, 
50c; Jars, 35e, 
0c, 8c and 
$1.50. 









PT 
DACCETT RAMS Ls 
a 


Yds — 


am 
c cps x —e 




















TO BUY CHENEY SILKS IS TO 

SECURE THE VERY FINEST 

SILKS THE WORLD AFFORDS. 

TO IDENTIFY THEM, LOOK 

FORTHE NAMEON THELABEL 

AND STAMPED ON THE END 
OF THE PIECE, 





SB 


CHENEY SILKS INCLUDE “SHOWER- 
PROOF” FOULARDS, FLORENTINES, 
DECORATIVE SILKS, UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, VELOURS, VELVETS, RIBBONS 
CRAVATS, VELVET RIBBONS, SPUN 
SILK YARNS, REELED SILKS, ETC. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, SILK MANUFACTURERS, 
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Gas Stove 


Alcolite Wick-Feed Burner— 
burns denatured alcohol 
This stove is fur- 

nished with Manning- 

Bowman Chafing 

Dishesand itmore than 

doubles the practical 

value of every chafing 

dish equipped with it. 

The Alcohol GasStove 

is really a portable 

cooking range, being 

sufficiently powerful 

for any kind of cooking 

with any sort of cooking 

utensil, A great thing Pot Style Percolator 

for light housekeep- “sso! Gas Stove 

ing, impromptu meals, late suppers, 

picnics and camping. Manning- 

Bowman Pot Style Coffee Percolators 

make coffee quickly from cold water 

on this stove. The stove is sold sep- 

arately when so 
desired. 

All dealers have 
the Manning - Bow- 
man Quality Alco- 
hol Gas Stoves, Per- 
colators, Chafing 
Dishes and Acces- 
sories, and the 
“Eclipse” Bread 

ixer. 

Write for tree Book of Reotpes 
nd Caslog “Le2t 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 
MERIDEN, Comm, 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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in a Fine @ 20-Year Gold Fil Filled Case 


YJ 45 Buys This 17-Jewei Elgin 


Sent Prepaid on FREE TRIAL at Our Bed Rock Wholesale Price. 


BIGGEST BARGAIN orrcreo 


“4 Ocr Elgin Watches are £0 well known and our CREDIT PLA 


easy, that n 


© matter where you live or howsmall your wages, WE WILL 


yous y OY, oo 680 7 ezee and every honest man and woman can own & 


1 
id Case and wear it whfte paying for Ey euch eral Pu 
1G FREE waren tia WELR 


w. 
Guaranteed ra Kn Any 
Railroad inspection. 








pen Ww cate that 5 a beautiful Guaranteed 25- Year 
a 


ry never miss the money. RIT ‘oR 
or easy credit plan and how = pe oo el, A 19-Jewel 


tes Wietis alt on ay Trial, without eater wonaDin orks a. ceolver’ 
ARRIS-G OAR co., ‘s Or, 1403 WALNUT STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The House Hs Sette More Kigin Watches than Any Other Firm in the World. 























weakened or deformed spine. 


weichs oun 
reach of all. 





CROOKED SPINES=STRAIGHTENED 


CURE YOURSELF OR YOUR CHILD AT HOWE, WITH 
OF ANY SPINAL DEFORMITY WITH THE WONDERFUL SHELDON APPLIANCE. 
No matter how old you are, or how long you have suffered, or 
what kind of spinai deformity you have, there is a cure for you by 
means of the wonderful Sheldon Appliance. It is as firm as steel and 
yet elastic at the right places. It gives an even, perfect support to 
It is as easy to take off or put on 
as & coat, causes no inconvenience, and 
No one can notice you are wearing it. 


CURE YOURSELF AT HOME. 
The Sheldon Appliance is made to order to fit each individual perfectly. It 
where other supports weigh pounds, The price is within the 
undreds of docwrs recommend it. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction and Let You Use It 30 Days 
If you or your child are suffering from 
crooked spine, write at once for new book with full 
ences. We have strong testimonials from every State in the Union. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 305 23rd St., Jamestown, N. Y- 


OUT PAIN OR INCONVENIENCE 








does not chafe or irritate. 


any spinal trouble, hunchback, or 
information and refer- 








A Perfect Complexion Beautifier 
Remover of Wrinkles, 





Will Develop or Reduce. 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ 
THE ONLY 
; meatal Massage Roller 
‘Anew bent ‘utifler which is warra — 
a r xion, removing t nkles 
and ali facial t w level r 





reduce, as desire: ago Tribune 
“This delicate Electric Beautifier rem 
al! facial blemishes. It is the only positive 
mover of wrinkles and crow's-feet It never 
fails to perform all that is expected.”—Chic “ago «=Times-Herald 
At one stroke the art of acquiring beauty has become simplified 
Any woman may achieve beauty af home and unaided. She will dis- 
charge the army of beautifiers she employs to exercise their arte 
upon her, and buy an Electric Massage Roller. The Roller will do 
the rest N.Y. World. 


FOR MASSAGE and CURATIVE PURPOSES 


An Electric Roller in all the term implies. A most perfect com- 
plexion beautifier. Will remove wrinkles. “crow-feet” (premature 
- from age). and all facial blemishes—POSITIVE. Whenever elec- 
tricity is to be used for massaging or curative purposes. it has no 
equal. No charging Will last forever. Always ready for use on 
ALL PARTS OF THE BODY. The professional standing of the invent 
with the approval! of this country pe Europe. is a perfect Fanta e 
PRICE Goin $4.00; SILVER. $3.00 each. Mail or office. Book Free. 

I BBS’ CO... 1370 BHOADW AY. NEW YORK 
THE ROLLER IS GUARANTEED IN EVERY WAY 








MY FREE BOOK 


“The *WHYS’ of Exercise’’ tells how you may 













de\ »p the two kinds of strength. Before you can 
be really healthy or strong you must develop 
functional vigor trength of the heart, lu 
and vital orga as well as muscular streng 
Itt of x which do not “exercise” a 
itt Why they | 
It tells “Why” many systems do not accomplish 


that for which they were intended. 

It tells “Why” there is but one system by which 
you may acquire an exceptional degree of health 
and strength. 

It tells how and “Why” you can secure powerful 
lungs, a broad, full chest. a strong neck, an arm of 
steel, and broad, powerful shoulders. In short, it 
tells how you may have a perfect physique and 
buoyant health. 

SEND FOR THE BOOK. 

Tf you would learn what to do and what not to do in exercise 
also how you may secure my latest invention, the Improved 
Automatic Exerciser, free of charge, send for the little book 
“The Whys of Exercise.” Enclose 4c. to cover postage. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 


156 A. EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 





country attest its efficiency. Write 


CEDARCROFT SANITARIUM 
e the Humane and Effective Treatment 
DRUG ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO ADDICTIONS 
This old established institution is ideally situated and capably managed by physicians of 
standing. Equipped with latest electro-therapeutical appartus, baths, etc. 
treatment, no suffering, no restraint, 
for booklet, 


CEDARCROFT SANITARIUM, Dr. Power Gribble, Medical Director, Box 746, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Every comfort, scientific 


and A CURE, Hundreds of ex-patients throughout the 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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FURNITURE Oy” 












MONTHLY PAYMENTS : 


Just a small remittance each month— whatever you can conveniently spare— 
and the beautiful homefurnishings that you select are easily paid fer. J an 
consider what @ convenience this would be to you. It would give 
immediate use of the furnishings you order to enjoy in your own home w fle R 
paying for them in small amounts from month to month as you earn the 
money. It’s by far the most generous credit service offered by any homefurnishing insti- 


tution in America. | We charge absolutely nothing C AT ALOG No. 33 FREE 


interest — no extras of any ea 
It is full of information that is of deepest importance to ev: hold many valuable 
tions on = ond ba Rae the —_ It’sa big buyer’s 
ae relative values—describes economies in furniture manu- 
‘acture and tells ae a great modern method of merchandising that is 
ds of families r moderate income all over 
the ro United f States. “Write for the catalog and learn how easy we'll make 
it for you—no matter what your income may be—to have everything you 
want for your home. This great catalog is beautifully illustrated, a 
considerable portion of it being reproduced in colors. It quotes factory 
prices on Furniture, Stoves, Rugs, Carpets, Pianos, Go-Carts, Refrigera- 
tors, Silverware, Sewing Machines, Crockery, Lamps, Clocks, etc., etc. 
Write for this great catalog at once—write for it today. 


~ HARTMAN Bot be Ns sw ws ecw 


Lenpest, oldest lest and best known homefurnishing concern in America— 
lished 1855—55 years of success—22 great eteres—over 2,000,000 homes 


furnished—over a cuniemenerenaial and resources greater 
than that of similar concern in the country 
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Oak 

Heater 
No, $9205 10-in. firepot $5.69 
No. $920 12-in. firepot 7.25 
No. $9207 14-in, firepot 9.16 





register 








If you want to 
settle the ques- 
tion of cigaret 
quality forever 
—at my nsk— 
send your name 
to me now and 
receive my big dollar offer. 


MAKAROFF 
Brown Your Hair)! |&:. RUSSIAN xs 
‘You'd never think I stained my hair, after | use Mrs. CIGARETS 


Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 





hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.”’ . 

df Trial P have made good on the broadest claims 

Send for a Trial Package. ever made for anything to smoke. Write 

nly takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. now for the big dollar offer to prove it. 
Potter's Walnut Tint Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 


* hair, doesn't rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
ul or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle Jr lb oetrvi 


Mrs. Potter's Walnut Tint Hair Stain should last you a year 











Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
Usfaction, Send your name and address on a slip of paper, P e » 

with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) Mail address—95 Milk Street, Boston 

sod we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 

ealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on hair Mrs. Potter's 





Hygienic Supply Co., 1303 Groton Bidy., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tell the suvstitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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SHORTHAND © 
IN 30 DAYS 


We UWe absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 

only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 

home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 

oyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 

imple. Practical. 

d lines—no ‘positions—no shading 

. No long lists of word signs to con- 

fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 

entire English language at your absolute command. 

The best system for stenographers, rivate secre- 

taries, newspaper r ailro en. Li 











Perfect Playing Qualities plus Art 
in Design give the Honors to 


CONGRESS 
CN Saisie oP ES 


IVORY AND AIR-CUSHION FINISH. 
LARGE INDEXES,- IDEAL FOR BRIDGE 


OFF pte awn MES. 
POE te ose TO parE 


Susiness men_and women may no 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
other systems. Onur graduates hold high grade —- 
everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, testimonials, etc 
HICAGO CORRES 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill 
Le ll 








Send No Money. _ $2.00 
rath You EN DAYS." Bair Switch 
an fe vot Tarte = 
or se us G 
ttle more, Inclose 
Nine aulitchen latest style o! 


$06 per Pack Bee CINCINNATI, USA. sepa 25¢ per Pack 
ANNA AYERS. 


ICYCLE 
CARDS. inoexes 
IVORY OR AiR-CUSHION FINISH. 


The Best Known dnd Known as the Best 
and Most Durable 25° Card Made 








r . elt: ge ak ea 
Dept. 858 19 Quincy 8t. 


' / ‘ 
Snd—dearolam ol—lace 
Wht] hy fl 
NS} Zs Looks like a diamond—wears like a diamond 
— ~—brilliancy guaranteed forever—stands fil 
ing and fire like a diamond—has no paste 
foil or artificial backing. Set only in Mk. solid 
Mm gold mountings. 1-20th the cost of diamonds. 
— A marvelously reconstructed gem. Not an 
imitation. Guaranteed to contain no glass. 
\ Sent on approval. Write for catalog. it's 
™ free. REMOH JEWELRY CO., 433 N. 
BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS. 


Geisha Diamonds | What $100 Will Do For 














THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY —It will buy One 
Bright. sparkling, beentifel., For prillian You in Texas S Gold Bond worth 
puzzle experts 2. One twentieth the expen | $106 o; = Stock ga a9 y- and One town bet 

ree with privilege of exam in / eg ouston, the greatest city in the 
F 1 
SP aenn Ronen Sethe SE Southwest. Pay cash oreasy payments. Send for 

THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. | ws oma 3 free. E. C. ROBERTSON, 501 Kiam 

a Mept. a 517 Jnekson Bivd., a Bivd., _—_—Chieage, mm. bl ild t , Texas. 





HORLICK’S mao ie 


A satisfying, convenient lunch, for travelers, business men and women. 
Just the thing for the emergency. For children, a wholesome substitute 
for candy. Have apackage handy at home, in your desk, traveling bag or pocket. 
GS ask for “HORLICK’S,” Original—Genuine. Druggists. Free Sample. Racine, Wis. 

















ee ee “VULC AN” STYL i A te PHIC 


$5.00 $ 4-00 
te ———a 
Unequaled for fast writing, ruling and manifolding. In two sizes, 44% and 5% inches—red or black rubber. 


Extra size, 8 inches, (Black only) $1.25 
Self-Filling Fountain Pen—fills itself by a simple push of the button. 


$9.00 $9.50 
With No. 2 — With No 4 
Gold Pen Gold Pen 


J. ULLRICH & CO., (603 Thames Bldg.) 27 Thames Street, New York City 
CRESCA DELICACIES 


Serve your guests dishes that “fe. diff aseate pices conta 
described, with new recipes, in agg ward 
distinctive wy illustrated in clr a 

REISS & BRADY, Importers, 361 Pathe St, N. Aa 


zy Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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O, the pure delight 
of such a treat! 


The luscious flavor! The clean, sweet, fresh good- 
ness! The soothing, nerve quieting effect! 

Chewing gum? Yes! The daintiest, most enticing, 
purest chewing gum you ever enjoyed ! With distinctive, 
lasting flavor. A delicate breath perfumer, and a success- 
ful digestive aid for man or maid. Ten thin round chips 
in a sanitary round metal box, which keeps them fresh. 


COLGAN’S 


Dainty Chewing Gum 





















MINT CHIPS VIOLET CHIPS ovSA NW: 
Flavored like the good, old- ef Like the perfume wafted G AY 
jioned peppermint stick candy from sweet violet meadows 
You can buy MINT CHIPS and VIOLET CHIPS almost y MINT¢? 
everywhere, If they're not sold near you, send us 10 cents ia 
B fopene stamps for a full box of each, aC HIPS ¢ 
a ayer "e 
Picts mad COLGAN GUM CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. => 
ac: Boa: 








‘ Write for This | 
Bid Free Bargain List! 
of Unredeemed Pledges yr 


Xmas Gifts 
Ata Saving of Over 1/2 


Right now isjthe time you want your dollars 
fo do double duty—the Holiday question— 
“How can I make my, money stretch the 
furthest?"'—is pressing for immediate answer. 
Why not let De ROY of PITTSBURG help you 
solve the problem? Write today for Jos. De Roy & 
Sons’ special Xmas Bulletin of 
Unredeemed Pledges 
Boston Garters are made : . Rings, 
* brooches, bracelets,pins,) miles Oey pera glasses, jewelry etc. 


With the aid of this wonderful Bargain Bulletin you 


of best materials in a clean 
° lect gifts at t less than those offered 
factory, by well-paid help, ‘ ~ pape tt som _L. or mail order house. Here 


are samples of the bargains we « 

Every pair warranted wee Pledge 312782—Gu: arantesd weight 3- -}6 1-32 kt. extra 

4 fine white solitaire diamond rin wonderful fine 

penalty, a new pair or your 4 quality, most superb cyring. tne riliancy. $220 the 

3 original cost—§90 guaranteed loan. 

money back. ‘ " unredeemei price 

ad a 231624-—21-jewel an ae Van 

Waltham movement at , 


{ 
BOSTON GARTERS 2 As Bankers To The People 
for over 60 years at one location we have built up an enor- 


mous, nation-wide business loaning millions of dollars on 
RECOGNIZED THE diamonds and jewelry, and selling goods all over America. 
STANDARD, AND The necessity for selling the unredeemed pledges accu- 
mulated on our hands is YOUR OPPORTUNITY to 
WORN THE WORLD ‘ secuse extraordinary bargains. 
OVER BY WELL . 
Our Money Back Guarantee 
DRESSED MEN. We guarantee to Oy sty you from our enormous stoc “' 
of Xmas bargains or refund your money, Our capita 
8 le Pair, Cotton,25c. ,Silk,50c. of over $750,000 00 is back of this offer. 
alled om Hoosigs of Sutes, ASK FOR OUR XMAS BULLETIN NOW! Itlists 
over 1,000 special unredeemed pledges at a saving to 
GEORGE FROST Oo.manens you of a %. References:—Any Pittsburg 
kk or Newspaper. 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A Bas! 
Jos. De Roy & Sons, 


y 
See that Boston GARTER 
CAS is stamped on the clasp. Dep.E 301 Smabphticls 9.Pitebers.Pa. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Mark 





Hosiery 


“ONYX” Hosiery will satisfy you as no other 
hose has ever done. 

For Comfort, Beauty and Wear it is unex- 
celled. 

No other line offers so broad a selection of 
Fabrics and Styles which embrace all new and 
improved methods of manufacture. 

A Holiday Gift of “ONYX” Silk Hosiery is 
most appropriate. 


There is only one “ONYX,” and the trade-mark 
is stamped on every pair. 

Reliable dealers everywhere sell the “ONYX” 
Brand of hosiery. If you cannot get service, 
write for information to Department Z. 


Silk Hose for Women 


498. “Onyx” Pure Thread Silk in Black and all 
Colors, of extra length with a “‘WIDE TOP” and 
“SILKLISLE GARTER TOP” and SOLE. 

This “Onyx” Silk number is Twenty-nine inches 
long, and Extra Wide and Elastic at Top, while the 
“GARTER TOP” and SOLE of SILKLISLE give 
points of wear, preventing 


extra strength at 
nd toes from going through. 


Garters from cut 






106. Women's “Onyx"’ Pure Thread Silk—the 
Extraordinary Value—Best Made in America, 
every possible shade or-color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, 
Copenhagen Blue, Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, 
American Beauty, Pongee—all colors to match shoe or 
gown. Every pair guaranteed. 2.25 per pair. 


Silk Hose for Men 


315. “Onyx” Pure Thread Silk, Black and All 
Colors. Fine gauge with Lisle Sole. An Extra 
good quality. $1.00 per pair. 


620. “Onyx” Pure Thread Silk, Black and All 
Co'ors, medium weight, with “Onyx’’ Lisle Lined Sole 
insuring satisfactory service. $1.50 per pair. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors New York 
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J THE END OF A GOOD DAY 


SMOKELESS POWDERS 
GET THE GAME 
They Are 
“THE REGULAR AND 
RELIABLE BRANDS a 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Send 20 cents in stamps for a pack of 


Playing Cards, post paid, 


Address Dept. Y. 








Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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»~ = as 


at the POLE | 


In his article in April ‘‘ World’s 
Work,” Matt Henson, 


a tube of Vaseline was part of his 
emergency outfit for use against 
the wintry winds and snow. 


Best for such a purpose is— 


VASELINE 


CAMPHOR ICE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 


PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 


Superior to anything for chapped 
hands and lips, roughness, cold-sores 
and fever-blisters, because it combines 
the soothing effect of Camphor with 
the healing qualities of Vaseline. 

Only one of the 12 Vaseline Preparations that together 


form a safe and convenient medicine-chest for all the 
little accidents and ailments prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 
It tells you of the special uses for 


Borated Vaseline 
Perfumed White Vaseline 
Camphorated Vaseline 
White Vaseline 


Mentholated Vaseline 

Vaseline Cold Cream 

Vaseline Camphorated Cream 

Carbolated Vaseline 

Capsicum Vaseline Vaseline Camphor Ice 

Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Pomade Vaseline 

CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO, 

Proprietors of Every “‘ Vaseline” Product 

38 State Street, New York 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 








Tell the substitutor: 


Peary’s | 
companion at the Pole, says that | 


= ee, 





On a ten-acre farm, all your own, in the richest 
tract of farm land in the state, situated in Hillsboro 
county, just outside of Tampa, a city of 65,000. 

You'll find that most Florida farm offers look alike 
on paper. Only investigation will show the good 
one. And this is why we urge you here and now 
to investigate our offer at once, which you can do 
without a penny of cost. 

Here Is The Way To Test 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for, 


EXTRACT FROM A CUS- 
TOMER’S LETTER: 

“T am simply astonished 
at the possibilities of this 
country, the health and 
prosperity that await home- 
seekers here. The fact is you 
can live like a Prince in 
Florida on the same amount 
of labor that would afford 
only a bare living else- 


where.” L. 8. MEYER, 
5914 Winchester Avenue, 
Chicago. Illinois 











a Land Proposition 
FIRST—It must possess 
L lbh A dalbl 


a - 
climate, with good 
water, « schools, 
churches. and modern 
conveniences. 
SECOND—It must be ex- 
ceedingly fertile and produc- 
tive in order to yield you a 
good living a fat bank 


account from 10 acres. 





THIRD—It must have an unlimited market and per- 
fect transportation facilities. 

FOURTH—It must yield you handsome profits from 
the start from vegetables and small fruits while your orchards 


are coming into full bearing 


FIFTH—If you are buying a farm larger than you can 
care for alone, there must be cheap and reliable labor 


available. 


SIXTH—There must be little or no clearing or drain- 
img to be done and the title must be clear. 


It is easy to verify this. At a word from you, we will send 


you our illustrated booklet, magazine size, filled 
from cover to cover with facts, illustrations 
from actual photographs, Government sta- 
tistics and affidavits. Also our special whole- 

sale prices that allow you to buya 10, 20 or 
40 acre farm at only $1.00 a month per acre 
or at a total expense of from $200 to $300 
for 10 acres, payable monthly. Send for 
the Free Florida Book and Full 
Particulars. Send the coupon 


North Tampa Land 
De Coe 2 

540 } chet 4 

National Bank Bid 


ig. 
CHICAGO, GQ Address 












am 
Land Co. 


Dept. 1018 


CHICAGO 


Send me your Free Book. 


00d0-bDye 





North 


540 Commercial 
National Bank Bldg. 
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i Tell the substitute: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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You Always Pay More Than 
a Car’s Actual Value 


terials and workman- 
ship in the car, and the 
maker’s profit. 

All legitimate charges. 

Especially profit, which is the 
maker’s wages for his skill in 
producing from raw materials a 
finished article of merit. 

**_* * 
q But the buyer pays for more 
things than these. 

Increased payment that profits 
neither maker nor buyer. 

We refer to “‘overhead.”’ 

** * 
@ Overhead, a business term, 
means “non-productive’’ ex- 
pense. 

Includes the maker’s bonded 
debt, mortgages, rents, racing 
expenses, losses, waste, and the 
cost of administration. 

* ** 
Q Most overhead never adds an 
iota of merit to the car; never 
increases the car buyer’s enjoy- 
ment. 

But the buyer pays for it just 
the same, whether he knows it 


VERY buyer pays the 
maker the cost of ma- 





or not, and whether he likes it 
or not. 
** * 
@ Since overhead does not make 
the car better, but only adds to 
the buyer’s expense, thereby 
forcing upon him a burden for 
which he receives no value, the 
maker’s duty should be to keep 
overhead expense down to ab- 
solute minimum. 
** * 
q That is exactly the Winton 
Company’s policy. 
We carry no bonded debt, and 
no mortgages. 
Own our plant and equipment 
scot free from debt. 
Have no water in our stock. 
Take the cash discount on our 
accounts payable. 
Waste no money in racing or 
other unnecessary ‘‘stunts.” 
And manage our entire busi- 
ness with minimum red tape, 
minimum waste, and absolutely 
no extravagance. 
** * 
q That is the sole reason why 
we can sell you a car of highest 
gradeata price so extremely low. 





WINTON SIX 


Smooth as velvet six-cylinder, 48 H. P. motor. Only motor that CRANKS ITSELF. 
‘all bearing multiple-dise clutch and four speed select#ve transmission. Stromberg 


carburetor. Bosch magneto. Exide battery. 
front to permit short turns. 


Tell the substitutor: 


Spacious five-passenger body. 
upkeep record—77 cents per 1000 miles. Price $3000, 


1% inch wheel base. Frame narrowed in 
Holds the world’s lowest 


‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


In other words, because we 
believe you should not be re- 
quired to pay for anything you 
do not get, we keep quality up 
and overhead down. 

*“* * 
q The car itself, the Winton Six 
for 1911, proves these facts. 

Look it over. Observe what 
it is, and what it can do. 

Then compare it, point for 
point, with other high-grade 
cars; and satisfy yourself that 
you save yourself from $1000 
to $3000 by purchasing a Winton 
Six—a car of convincing merit, 
whose overhead is down to 
rockbottom. 

**“* * 

@ We have three books that 
every car buyer ought to read. 
These are our 1911 catalog, The 
Difference Between Price and 
Value, which tells more facts 
about overhead, and Twelve 
Rules to Help Buyers, a guide 
to safety in buying a car of 
whatever make, size or price. 

Clip the coupon and mail it 
today. 

The Winton Motor Car. Co. 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 
Cleveland, U. S. A. 


BRANCH HOUSES 


NEW YORK Broad way at 70th St. 
CHICAGO “Michigan Avenue at 13th St. 
BOSTON Be oer at Stanhope = 
PHILADELPHIA ° . 6-248 No. Broad S' 

BALTIMORE ae? North Liberty st. 
CLEVELAND ~~ Huron Road at Euclid Ave. 
PITTSBU ARGH ° Baum at Beatty St. 
DETROIT F . "738-740 Ww oodward Ave 


16-22 Eighth St. 
300 Van Ness yi. 


MINNEAPOLIS nce 
SAN ee isco . 














SEATTLE . . 1000 Pike St. 
Tur Winton Motor Car. Co, 
122 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Please send Winton Six literature to 
Good-bye.” 
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Life’s 





Hell Number 


Coming on 


November 17 





Remember, 


That LIFE is the only 
periodical in this country 
that contains 


No Information. 


It is a mental rest cure for 
only ten cents. 

Everybody, all over the 
country, is talking about it. 
Everybody is reading it. 
You are, aren’t you? 

To miss a copy is a calam- 
ity. 

The best way to avoid this 
is to become 

A regular subscriber. 


new subscribers. 

newed at this rate. 
Second: One Year for five dollars. 
Send your name and address im- 

mediately to 


One Hundred Page Numbers of Life soon 


Subscription, $5.00 








Progressive 
Radical 
Fearless 
Independent 
Trenchant 
Cheerful 
Artistic 
Joyful 


LIFE 


16 West 31st Street, ie P 


Canadian, $5.52 


Canadian, 


TIME TABLE OF COMING 
SPECIALS 


(Subject to change without notice.) 


Nov. 3—Great Thanksgiving Num- 
ber. A pictorial marvel. 

Nov. 10-—Horse Show Number. 
Frivolous, fashionable and funny. 

Nov. 17—Hell Number. Wonder- 
fully wicked. ; 

Nov. 24—Goody Goody Number. 
Saturated with Saintliness. 

Dec. 1—Great Christmas Number. 
One Hundred Pages or more. 
Dec. 8—Adam and Eve Number. 
When you see it you'll be glad 

they fell. 


Others coming. 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE. 
There are two ways to subscribe to 


wo LIFE. 
First: A three months’ trial sub- 


scription for one dollar. 

$1.13; Foreign, $1.26. Open only to 

No subscriptions re- 
This offer is net. 





Foreign, $6.04 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“Love at First Sight!” 


Note—Pictures now ready for delivery 
“Why so much’ frowning?” asked a friend as he overwhelmed. We get our reward through years to 














paused at the door of the writer's office. come, and from the good wiil and coi thus 
“ Because I can’t find the right words to tell the maga- established. You get your reward at once. 
zine readers how really beautiful and valuable are the MEN-DON?T-women 


1911* Pompeian Beauties’ in colors. You see, each ‘Pom- i 
peian Beauty” is wally worth $1.50 to $2.50,” I replied. **Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian and 


“Oh, I see,” he laughed, “can’t make the public under- have one. ’’This is the advice of men and women (in a 
stand how you can give a ‘$I -50 picture in colors for 15 million homes) that use Pompeian Massage Cream. At 
cents, eh? Well, charge ‘em a dollar. Maybe that will all dealers; trial jar sent for 6 cents (stamps or coin). You 





make "em sit up and observe. Let's see the pictures.” I may order pictures, trial jar, or both, 

pointed to the wall behind him. “Those! Those for 15 Our 1911 Pictures. Each “Pompeian Beauty™ is 

cents apiece!’? His voice indicated his own unbelief. in colors and by a high-priced artist, and represents a ty 
“There you are!” I laughed. “* Won't believe me your- of woman whom Pompeian helps to make more re 


self. Just 15 cents apiece. But which is your choice ?” by imparting a natural, clear, healthy complexion. 
“That one for me!” he said. “No, wait a Our Guarantee. If you are not satisfied that each 


moment. That one! No, I—I-—say—I love ‘em all! copy of any “ Pompeian Beauty” has an actual art store 
They're great! They're wonderful! Just say in your ad | ue of $1.50 to $2.50, or if for any reason you are dis- 
that it’s a case of love at first sight for every single one of | pre we will return your money. 





them! They are all heart-breakers! If the public could only | NOTE—The handsome frames are only printed (but in colors) on 
see them in their real sizes and colors you ‘S be swamped |" pawn 4 ond p- All four a, hangers for use : paca eaeaa ine 
Tram inly artist's name Plate on front as abc 
Yes, it is a case of “love at first sight” for those who Pompeian Beauty (A) size 17%12"; (B)s size 19x12"; 
see them in their true and exquisite colors. Then the | (C) size 32"x8"; (D) size 35"7". 
question is: Which “ Pompeian Beauty” would you rather NOTE— Pompeian Beauty D went into a quarter of a million homes 
é. the de demand for it is still heavy. 


have on your walls? Any one is worthy of a fine frame. | ae, last year, and eo ay, 
tructi t ct to 
_ you may ~~ * one § if you ant ae on one. As oe Lf aly coum gad wal Sar tp come 
ou run no ris ead our “money back” guarantee, orders on some days). But A making due allowance for distance, 
Why $1.50 is not charged: The manufacturers of | congestion of and our being overwhelmed at times, if you then 
Pompeian Massage Cream want to make you so delighted | st po, reply. | = wa fer —_ re a apd and we do pace 
with each picture you get that you can never forget who = — Preparing = Ad gn hth oy Fe ad 
gave it to you, for each picture is practically a gift, the 
15 cents being charged to protect ourselves from being ELSIE SF CG REE EOE 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 34 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 


POMPEI A Massage Gentlemen:—Under Be letters = a letter) in the spaces below I have 
Cream pon hod we) 10 iPictures |_A_|_B |_C |_D | 


or more of the four * Tenses | 
Beauties,” | am enclosing | {Quantity | _ | — iA 
(stamps or money) for ~Iy + Bee ordered. 

Ps ll place a mark (x) in the square below if I enclose 
6c. extra ao or coin) for a trial jar of Pompeian. 

Write very carefully, fully and plainly on coupon only. 
































PINION: iscsrnctndcaiaenandanenanindeadinaedeuniateantensdanmianssinbiaeieahisisicenenmadian 
All Dealers Street Address.........+ 
50c. 75c. and $1 i nsiansain State 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A Typewriter Test that 
Means Something 


Blindfold yourself. Have ten type- 
writers of different make placed in a row 
——a Monarch somewhere among them. 

Try each keyboard in turn. The 
machine with the lightest touch will be the 


Light Touch 


and you can locate it every time no 
matter how its position be changed. 


Just as the proper tools produce the 
best work, so does a responsive key action 
increase the efficiency of a stenographer. 
It saves her strength. Therefore, she has 
a better grip on her work, is more accu- 
rate, more rapid, gets a greater quantity 
of work done. There is no ‘‘three-o’clock 
fatigue” where the Monarch is used, and 
a few days’ trial will convince you of 
this fact, 


Send for Monarch Literature 


Learn the reasons for Monarch superiority. 
Then try the Monarch, to the end that you may 
know that Monarch merit rests in the machine 
itself, not merely in what we tell you about it, 


Representatives Wanted 
Local representatives wanted everywhere, 
also a few more dealers for large territories, 
Write for details and attractive terms, 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 
Executive Offices : 
Monarch Typewriter Building 
Broadway, New York 
Canadian Offices: 
Toronto and Montreal 
Branches and dealers throughout the 
world, 


Tell the substitutor: 





COCCOUOCUUUERERUEEA TONED 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 












There's Nothing 
Like Ale 


for producing that working harmony of foods so 
essential to perfect nutrition and bodily vigor. 






by reason of its natural ingredients—hops 
and malt—is the peacemaker among foods 
and the medium by which food nutrients are 
turned into good blood and tissue. Makes 
that ideal combination with foods upon which 
proper assimilation depends—Besides there's 
always pleasure in drinking it. 
In splits if desired 
Restaurants, Clubs, Cafes, Oyster Houses, Dealers 
C. H. EVANS & SONS Estab. 1786 

Brewery and Bottling Works Hudson, N. WY. 



























to Your Measure 
Express Prepaid 

Other suits and overcoats in a wide 
selection of exclusive weaves and latest 
New York styles, $12.50 to $30.00, 

am a custom tailor—a maker 
of guaranteed clothes to special 
order. I will make a stylish 
suit oF overcoat to your 
measure—with true quality 
tailored into every stitch 
and seam—and charge you 
less than you have to pay for 
clumsy-looking, ready-made 
garments. 


I Take All Risk 


I save you the dealers’ bi, 
profits and give you the kin 
of clothes turned out by the 
high-priced tailors of the big 
cities. 

Send today fr my handsome 
free book of styles and cloth 
samples. Measure goursets by my 
extremely simple home system, 

ick out the style and material you 
fike best and send me your order. 




















This Suit, Tailored *] 5 








I'll make up the clothes e 
to your measure—and ship them 
express pre le ou examine 
them carefully to see that they fit perfectly 
and come up to my claims in every particu- 
lar. Ifyou don’t find everything entirely satisfactory, send 
back the clothes and I’ll return every penny of your money, 
That's my guarantee. And my Bankers. The Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee, (Resources, Twenty Million 
Dollars) wilt tell you that | always keep my word.—KI 


My Style Book is FREE. Send for it today. 
King Tailoring. Company 


196 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















Good-bye.” 
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The Work 


that Counts 


There is no wasted energy, no 
lost motion in the work of the 


’Varsity Crew. Perfect team work, 


co-operative effort and uniform 
action are strikingly exempli- 


fied. 


The same principle of intel- 
ligent co-operation exists in tele- 
phone communication in its 
broadest application. 


In handling the talk of the 
nation the Bell operators respond 
to millions of different calls from 
millions of different people, 
twenty million communications 
being made every day. 


Ten million miles of wire, five 
million telephones and thousands ” 
of switchboards are used to handle 
this vast traffic. 

More than a hundred thousand 
employees, pulling together, keep 
the entire system attuned. Unity 
is the keynote. Without this har- 
mony of co-operation such service 
as is demanded would be impos- 
sible. 

One policy, broad and general, 
in which uniformity of method 
and co-operation are the under- 
lying principles, results in univer- 
sal service for nearly a hundred 
million people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


**One Policy, One System, Universal Service’ 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thanx you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Cleans and Polishes without Scratching 


Bon Ami is unequaled for |‘suffer a particle as it con- 
use in the bath-room. tains no acid or grit. 


It cleans porcelain, nickel It néver roughens the 





and brass just as well as | hands. 

windows and mirrors. | Bon Ami does the work j 
ty} of a Metal Polish,a Class 

Bon Ami is theonlycleaner | Cjeaner and a a 

that doesn’t scratch and Scouring Soap 

wear away the surface. | 


| 18 years on 


Bon Ami injures nothing. | he market 
= : “Hasn't scratched 
The finest surface will not yet” 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 








Swiits 
BS) lou Kec O Eaive 


Kettle Rendered 


: hamnomeneeie OU) 





The Success of Baking Day 
Swift’s Silver-Leaf Lard satisfies the most particular cooks, be- 
cause in baking and frying it shortens and crisps, and imparts a flavor 
to the food. It is the most economical of all shortenings—less expen- 
sive than butter—goes farther than ordinary lard—and assures success. 


U.S. Government Inspected and Passed. Al all Dealers. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 





: ote 


We quote the 

tracts below 
from unsolicited let. 
ters which we are daily 
receiving from dentists. 


PERFECT “I know of no more cleanly, effi- 
CLEANSER cient, convenient and dainty dentifrice 
to keep the teeth clean and the 
breath pure.""—“Excels all as a cleansing agent.’ 
‘As a cleansing dentifrice, I find it second to inant 
“As a cleanser, | can speak of it only in the high- 
est terms."’ — “Perfection in the line of a dental 
leanser and polisher.” — “Find the Cream excellent 
lor cleansing.” 
“Reduces inflammation and frees 
the gums from soreness."—“I use 
the Cream to massage the gums 
nd like it better than any other.”—“It is the best 
preparation | ever used for the gums.”—‘‘It works 


onders.”” 
tractive and pleasant to the taste.” 
—“An all-satisfying and pleasant 
preparation.” — “Undoubtedly the best thing of its 
kind to be had. As ‘dessert’ following a dental op- 
ration, it never fails to bring forth favorable com- 
ment, especially after cleaning. In my home they 
use nothing else, although we had used another kind 
for 7 or 8 years.”"—“Refreshing and delightful.”— 
“Leaves a cool and delicious taste in the mouth.” 


GOOD FOR 
THE GUMS 


“Delightfully refreshing.” — “At- 


EXCELLENT 
for GOLD WORK | 


“Colgate’s Dental Cream is by far 
the best | have ever used, both in 
flavor and results. The first 
Cream | have found that will polish gold crowns 
and bridge work in the mouth.”—“An excellent article, 
very good to keep gold-work bright.” 


[ ers. | “I tried your Dental Cream and 
SMOKE STAINS | Was so well pleased with it (both 
— in results and the pleasant taste) 
that the idea came to me—why not use this in clean- 
ing my patients’ teeth? My next patient was a great 
smoker, with teeth stained with to- 
bacco. The way your Cream took that 
stain off was gratifying. Dentists are 
rather slow to try something new, 
but after one trial cleaning his pa- 
tients’ teeth with your Cream, a dentist 
will throw peroxide and pumice away.” 


tices” 


DELICIOUS Yen 


We will send you absolutely free a trial tube of Ribbon 
Dental Cream sufficient for 3 weeks’ use, if you will clip 
and mail to us the sentence referring to this offer which 
will be found somewhere in the text below. 


at 


r 








patients; an 
take 
to my patients.""— 
it to all 
tatingly recommend it.” 


The name of any 
Dentist quoted be. 
“The Rib- | NEATNESS and 
1 COMPLETENESS 
op Cream | of PACKAGE 
is better Pe 
® —doesn't roll off like the” 
neatness and completeness of your package.” —‘*The way 
it is put up at once recommends it.""—‘‘Best preparation 
allows a flat, ribbon-like stream to be laid on the brush, 
is both ingenious and convenient.” 
3 ABSOLUTELY 
excellent results."—‘“‘Am delighted | pue BEST 
with it; you have made a friend of 
Cream. I must say I like it.”—“‘It is the best Dental 
Cream.” —“‘Very satisfactory indeed. 
—“It is the best preparation I have ever used.”"—“The 
most valuable dentifrice 1 know.”—“Best on the mar- 
“In my practice of 28 years, I have [CANT GET ALONG 
met nothing beiter. I endorse it un- | WITHOUT IT 
the keynote in your new Dental Cream.”"—“The 
“Best we have ever used in our office.”"—‘We cannot 
get along without it.”—“Best in my judgment, and I have 
venting such a hygienic article."—The offer of a free trial 
tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, mentioned above, 
“Of standard quality—my patients [>> -ommEND IT 
TO PATIENTS 
convinced you have reached the 
acme of perfection. Always a pleasure to recommend it 
all the preparations for the mouth and teeth—‘the Ne Plus 
Ultra’ shall recommend it to my patients." —‘‘Am using it 
ideal preparation.” —“I 
pleasure in recommending it 
"—“I unhesi- 
“My pa- 


low, cn application, ~ 

wire shape paste does.” —‘Congratulate you on the 

of the sort I have ever used. The new container, which 
“Have used it in the chair with 

me by calling my attention to your Ribbon Dental 

other kind.”—“It is splendid.”"—“Surely a good one.” 

ket."—"Best for daily use."—*‘Absolutely the best.” 
equivocally."—“You have struck 

greatest dentifrice.” —‘Paramount in every particular."— 

used many kinds.”—“‘You are to be congratulated on in- 

will well repay you for clipping and mailing this sentence. 
tell me this after a trial."—“I am 

to particular patients."—‘One of the most excellent ob 

personally and recommend it to my 

“We recommend 

tients appreciate this cream,” 


our patients.” 


ANTISEPTIC 


Comes Out a Ribbon—Lies Flat on the Brush 





Surpasses ang” 


